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| Of the Dutrcact of TasTe and Pas lor. 


of paſſion, which makes them extremely ſenſi. 

ble to all the accidents of life, and gives them 

a lively joy upon every proſperous event, as well as 
a piercing grief, when they meet with misfortunes 
and adverſity. Favours and good offices eaſily engage 

their friendſhip ; while the ſmalleſt injury provokes 
their reſentment. . Any honour or, mark of diſtinc- 
tion elevates them above meaſure ; but they are as 
ſenſibly touched with contempt. People of this cha- 
racter have, no doubt, much more lively enjoyments, 
as well as more. pungent ſorrows, than men of cool 
and ſedate tempers; But, I believe, when every thing 
is balanced, there is no one, who would not rather 
chuſe to be of the latter character, were he entire- 
Iy maſter of his own diſpoſition. Good or ill for- 
tune is very little at our own diſpoſal : And when 
a perſon, chat has this ſenſibility of temper, meets 
with any misfortune, his ſorrow or reſentment takes 
8 - ; wire 


8 O ME People are ſubje& to a certain gelicacy 
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intire poſſeſſion of him, and deprives him of all re- 


liſh in the common vecurrences of liſe; of which the 
. right enjoyment forms the greateſt part of our hap- 


pineſs. Great pleaſures are much leſs frequent than 
great pains ; ſo that a ſenſible temper muſt meet 


with fewer trials in the former way than in the lat. 


ter, Not to mention, that men of ſuch lively paſ- 


fions are apt to be tranſported beyond all bounds of 
prudence and diſcretion, and to take falſe ſteps in 


che conduct of life, which are ofien inetrievable. 


Turn is a delicacy of taße obſervable in 8 . 
men, which very much reſembles this: de/icacy of | ” 


f;aſter, and produces the ſame ſenſibility to beauty 


and deformity of every kind, as that does to pro- 
ſperity and adverſity, obligations and injuries. When 
vou prefent a poem or a pifture to a man poſſeſſed 


of this talent, the delicacy of his feeling, makes 
bim be touched very ſenſibly with every part of it; 


nor are the maſlerly ſtrokes perceived with more ex- 
quiſite reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the negligences 
or abſurdities with diſguſt and uneafineſs. A polite 


and judicious converſation ' affords him the higheſt 


entertainment; rudeneſs or impertinence is as great 
a puniſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte has 
the ſame effect as delicacy of paſſion : It enlarges 
the ſphere both of our happineſs and miſery, and 
E 
eſcape the reſt of mankind. 


IT BELIEVE 


eee of N 5 


IT zevinve, however, there i is no one, ot vill 
not agree with me, that notwithſtanding this reſem- 
blance, a delicacy of taſte is as much to be deſired 
and cultivated as a delicacy of paſſion! is to be la- 
mented, and to be remedicd, if poſſible. The good 
or ill accidents. of life. are very little at our di- 
ſpoſal; but we are pretty much maſters what 
Hooks we ſhall read, what diverfons we ſhall par- 
take of, and what company we ſhall keep. Phi- 
loſophers bave endeavoured to render happineſs en- 
tirely independent of every thing external. 'That 
is impoſſible to be a/tained: But every wiſe man 
will endeavour to place his happineſs on ſuch ob- 
jects as depend moſt upon himſelf: and bt is not 
to be attained ſo much by any other means as by 
this delicacy of ſentiment. When a man is poſſeſ- 
ſed of that talent, he is more happy by what pleaſes 
his taſte, than by what gratiſies his appetites, and 
receives more enjoyment from a poem or a piece 
of reaſoning than the moſt expenſive luxury can 


How far delicacy of taſte, and that of paſſion, 
are connected er in the original frame of the 
mind, it is hard to determine. To me there ap” 
| pears a very conſiderable connexion between ther. 
For we may obſerve that women, who have more 
delicate paſſions then men, have alſo a more delicate 
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taſte of the ornaments of life, of dreſs, equipage, 
and the ordinary decencies of behaviour. Any ex- 
cellency in theſe hits their taſte much ſooner than 
ours; and when you pleaſe their * you ſoon en⸗ 
gage their affections. 


Bur whatever connection there may be ends 
ly berwixt theſe diſpoſitions, I am perſuaded, that 
nothing is ſo proper to cure us of this delicacy of 
paſſion, as the cultivating of that higher and more 
refined taſte, which enables us to judge of the cha- 
raters of men, of compoſitions of genius, and of 
the productions of the nobler arts. A greater or 
leſs reliſh of thoſe obvious beauties which ſtrike the 
ſenſes, depends entirely upon the greater or leſs ſen- 
fibility of the temper: But with regard to the ſcien- 
ces and liberal arts, a fine taſte is, in ſome meaſure 
the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt depends ſo 
much upon it, that they are inſeparable. To judge 
aright of a compoſition of genius, there are ſo many. 
views to be taken in, ſo many circumſtances to be 

compared, and ſuch a knowledge of human nature 
requilite, that no man, who is not poſſeſſed of the _ 
ſoundeſt judgment, will ever make a tolerable critic 
min ſuch performances. And this is a new reaſon for 
_ © cultivating a reliſh in the liberal arts. Our judgment 
will ſtrengthen by this exerciſe: We ſhall form juſter 
_ notions of life : Many things, which pleaſe or afflict 
others, will appear to us 00 frivolous to engage our 
| _ atten- 
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attention: And we ſhall loſe by degrees. that ſenſibi- 


lity and delicacy. of paſſion, which is ſo incommo- 

* ; . " 6 — 
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| Bur perhaps 1 have gone too far in ſaying, That 
a cultivated, taſte for the polite arts extinguiſhes the 
paſſions, am renders us indifferent to thoſe objects 
which are ſo fondly purſued by the reſt of mankind · 

On farther reflection, I find, that it rather improves 
our ſenſibility for all the tender and agredable paſ- 
fions ; at the ſame time that it renders the mind 


incapable of the rougher and more boiſterous” er 
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Fon Bis” I think there may be aſſigned two very. 
natural reaſons, In the ff place, nothing is ſo im- 
Proving to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, 


either of poetry, eloquence, muſick, or. painting. 
They give a certain elegance of ſentiment, to which 


the reſt of mankind are entire ſtrangers. Ihe emo- 


tions they excite are ſoſt and tender. They draw 
the mind off from the hurry. of buſineſs and inte- 
reſt ; cheriſh reflection; diſpoſe to tranquillity ; and 
produce an agreeable melancholy, which, of all diſ- 


poſitions of the mind, is the beſt ſuited to love and 


ud. TV 
B A In- 


— 


\ 


able to love and friendſhip, by confining our choice 
to few people, and making us indifferent to che 
company and converſation of the greateſt part of 
ment You" will ver) ſeldden And, dmt mere men 


of ide world, wharever ſtrong ſenſe they may be 


endowed with,” are very nice in diftinguiffling of cha- 


rafters,” or in marking thoſe inſenſible differences and 


gradations wh eh make one man preferable to ano- 


ther. Any one, that has competent ſenſe, is ſuffi« 
dent for their entertainment: They talk to him, 


ol their /pleaſure and affairs, with the ſame frank- 


neſs as they would to another; and finding many. 
who are fit to ſupply his place, they never feel any 
vacancy or want in his abſence. - But to make uſe 


of the alluſion'sF a celebrated · Fr HN author, the 
1148 zent may be compared to a clock or watch, 


ere the moſt ordinary machine is ſufficient to tell 
445 hours ; but the moſt elabotate and artificial alone 
can point ont the minutes and ſeconds, © and diſlin- 
guith the ſmalleſt differences of time. One that has 
well digeſted his Küowiege both of books and men, 
has little Exzoyment but'in the company of a few 2 
Ie companions. "He feels too Tenſtpiy, how much 
all the reſt of mankind fall Mort of the notions Khich 


he kas entertained. And, his. Aeon being thas, 


con. 
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conſined within a narrow circle, no wonder he carries 
them further than if they were more general and 
undiſtinguiſned. The gaiety and frolic of à bottle - 
companion improves with him into a ſolid friendſhip : 
And -the ardours of x. youthful appetite . an 
elegant paffon. 
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Of the Livanty of the Pass. | ba 


ine is more apt to "arprize a fo. 
V reigner, than the extreme liberty, which we 
enjoy in this country, of communicating whatever 
we pleaſe to the public, and of openly cenſuring 
every meaſure, entered into by the king or his mi- 
niſters. If the adminiſtration reſolve upon war, tis 
affirmed, that either wilfully or ignorantly they miſ⸗- 
take the intereſt of the nation, and that, peace, in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs, is infinitely. prefer. 
able. If the paſſion of the miniſters lie towards 
peace, our political writers breathe nothing but way 
and devaſtation, and repreſent the paciße conduct of 
the government as mean and puſillanimous. As this 
liberty is not indulged in any other government, 
either republican or monarchical ; in Hor tax and 
Venice, Fo more than in F ancz or Sraux; z it 
may very naturally give occaſion to theſe two queſ- 
tions, How it happens that. GREAT BarTain enjoys 
tb a preubiar privilege P and Whether the unlimited 
exerciſe of this liberty te, ad. ntageous or. ere 4 coal 
#4 the ns 2 
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As to the firſt queſtion, Why the laws indulge 


us in ſuch an extraordinary liberty ? I believe the 
reaſon may be derived from our mixed. form of go - 
vernment, Which is neither wholly motiarcl. ical, nor 
wholly republican. It will be found, if I miſtake 
not, 2 eee in politics, that the two ex- 


tremes in government, liberty and ſlavery, common- 


ly approach neareſt to each other; and that as you 

daepart from the extremes, and 1 mix a little of mo- 
5 85 narchy with liberty, the government becomes al- 
ways the more fee; and on the other hand, when 


you mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke 


becomes always the more grievous and intolerable. . 
I ſhall endeavour to explain myſelf, In a govern. | 


ment, ſuch as that of Fx ANCE, Which is entirely ab- 


ſolute, and where laws," Gufton, and religion concur, 


all of them, to make the people fully ſatisfied with 
their condition, the monarch. cannot entertain the 
leaſt jealouſy againſt his ſubjects, and therefore is 
apt to indulge them in great /;beritſes both of ſpeech 


and action. In i government altogether republican, 


ſuck as that of Hor Ans, where there is no ma- 


giltrate ſo eminent as to give Jealoufp te the flate, 
there is no danger in intruſling the magiſtrates with 
very large diſcretionary powers ; and ogy many 


advantages reſult from ſuch powers, in the preſer- 

ing peace and order, yet they lay a confiderable 
. reſtraint on men's actions, and make every pri- 
* _ pay a great . to the government. 
Thus 


— 


. 
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— :onddeds, are t vo extremes of 


abſolute monarchy and of a republic; approach very 
; near to each other Th ſome material circumſtan- 
ces. In the Ar, the magiſtrate has no jealouſy of. 
the people: In the ſerdndy the people haye ns jen- 
| loufy of the magiſtrate: "Which want of jealouſy be- 
gets a mutual confidence and truſt in bach es 
and produces a ſpeties . IRE: in 

rea e e 22 0088 - 5 


To juſtify che other Gn EN . 
ſervation, that in every government the means are 
moſt wide of each other, and that the mixtures of. 
monarchy and liberty render the yoke. either more 
. eaſy or more prievqus ; I muſt take notice of à re- 
mark of Tacitus wick regard to the Rokans: 
under the emperors, that they neither could bear 
total ſlavery nor total liberty, Ner toram ferwititen. 
ves totam libertatem pati goſſunn. This remark a ces 
lebrated poet has tranſlated and applied to the Ku. 
118u, cb f r 
policy and geben, 
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= 3 to bet remarks, we we to mm 

der the Rowan government under the emperors as 
a mixture of deſpotiſim and liberty, where the de- 
STi 4 i * 


ſpotiſm 
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potiſm prevailed; and the ExOLIsuH government 
as a mixture of the ſame kind, but where the liberty 
redaminates. The conſequetices are exactly con- 
3 to the foregoing obſervation; and ſuch as , 
may be expected from thoſe mixed forms of govern- 
ment, which beget a mutual watchfulneſs and jealouſy. 
The Rowan emperors were, many of them, the moſt 
| frightful tyrants that ever diſgraced human nature; 
| and tis evident their cruelty was chiefly excited by 
4 their jea/ou/y, and by their obſerving, that all the 
great men of Rows bore with impatience the do- 
E minion of a family, which, but a little before, was 
7 no ways ſuperior to their own. | On the other hand» | 
| as the republican part of the government prevails in 
EncL Ann, though with a great mixture of monar- 
chy, tis obliged; for its on preſervation, to main- 
tain a watchful zea/oz/y over the magiſtrates, to remobde 
all diſcretionary powers, and to ſecure every one's | 
life and fortune by general and inflexible laws. No 
. aQion*niuft be deemed à crime but what the law 
has plainly determined to be ſach : No crime. muſt 
be imputed to a man but from a legal proof before 
his judges; and even theſe judges muſt be his 
fellow · ſubjects, who are obliged,” by their own in- 
tereſt, to have a watchful eye over the encroachments 
and violence of the miniſters. From theſe cauſes it 
proceeds, that there is as much liberty, and eyen, 
perhaps, licentiouſneſs in Barrels, as there, were 
h 
e ee HESB 
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Tussz principles account for the great liverty of 
the preſs in theſe kingdoms, beyond what is indulg- 
ed in any other government. *'Tis ſufficiently known, 


that arbitrary power would ſteal in upon us, were 


we not extremely watchful to prevent its progreſs, 
and were there not an eaſy method of conveying 


the alarum from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. The ſpirit of the people muſt frequently be 
rouzed in order to curb the ambition of the tourt; 

and the dread of rouſing this ſpirit, muſt be em- 
ployed to prevent that ambition. Nothing ſo ef- 
fectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, 
by which all the learning, wit and genius of the 
nation may be employed on the fide of liberty, and 


every one be animated to its defence. As long, 


therefore, as the republican part of our government 
can maintain itſelf againſt the monarchical, it muſt 
be efFemely jealous of the liberty of the preſs,” as 
* the atinoſt 4 r . N 


* 
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Smex therefore the liberty of de preſs © bo el 
ſential to the ſupport of our mixed government; 
this ſafficiently decides the ſecond queſtion, Whether 
this liberty be advantogeans or prejudicial ; there be- 
ing nothing of greater importance in every late 
than the preſervation of the, ancient government, 
eſpecially if it be a free one. But 1 would fain g9 
2 my farther, and alert, that ſuch a liberty is at- 

gi = tended 
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- from, The liberty of the preſs, therefore, however 
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waded wich fo few inconveniencies, that it may be 


claimed as the common right of mankind, and ought 
to be indulged them almoſt in every government; 


- except the eccleſiaſtical, to which indeed it would | 


prove fatal. We need not dread from this liberty. 
any ſuch ill conſequences as followed from the ha- 
rangues of the popular demagogues of Arnzxs and 
tribunes of Roms. A man reads a book or pam- 
' phlet alone and ccolly. There is none preſent from 
whom he can catch the paſſion by contagion. He 
is not hurried away by the force and energy of action. 
And ſhould he be wrought up to ever ſo ſeditious 
a humour, there is no violent reſolution preſented 
to him, by which he can immediately vent his paſ- 


abuſed, can ſcarce ever excite popular tumults or 
rebellion: And as to thoſe murmurs or ſecret diſ- 
contents it may occaſion, tis better they ſhould get 
vent in words, chat they may come to the know- 
ledge of the magiſtrate before it be too late, in or- 
der to his providing a remedy againſt them. Man- 
' Kind, it is true, have always a greater propenſion to 
believe what is ſaid to the diſadvantage of their go- 
vernors, than the contrary ; but this inclination is 
inſeparable from them, ,whether -they have liberty. 
or not. A whiſper may fly as quick, and be as 
pernicious as a pamphlet. Nay, it will be more per- 
malen, where men are not accuſtomed to think freely,. 
„ e OO CR es . 
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Linzr-ty of the Pa'nss. WE 


r bas alſo been found, as the experience of man- 
kind increaſes; that the 7e ple are no ſuch dange- 
rous monſter as they have been repreſented, and that 
it is in every reſpect better to guide them; like ra- 
tonal creatures, than to lead or drive them, like 
brute beaſts. * Before the United Provinces ſet the 
example, toleration was deemed incompatible with: - 
good government; and it was thought impoſſibley 
that a number of religious ſects could live together 
in harmony and peace; and have all of them an 
equal affection to their common coutitry, and to each 
other. EMGf An has ſet a like etample of civit 
liberty; and though this liberty ſeems to occaſion 
ſome ſmall ferment at preſent, it has not us yet 
produced any pernicious effects; and it is to be 
hoped, that men, being every day more accuſtomed 
to the free diſcuſſion of public affairs, will improve 

in the judgment of them, and be with greater dif> - 


8; ficulty ſeduced 7 every idle rumour * popular: 


clamour. 


TO as ethers the lovers. 
of liberty, that this. peculiar privilege of Bu vAIx. 
is; of a kind that cannot eaſily be wrefted from” us, 
but muſt laſt as long as our government remains. 
in any degree, free and independent. It is feldoms. 
that liberty of any kind is loſt all at once. Slavery- 
has fo frightful an aſpect to men accuſtomed to. 
froe- 
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freedom, that it muſt fal upon them by degrees, and 
muſt diſguiſe itſelf in a thouſand ſhapes, in order to 
be received. But, if the liberty of the preſs ever be 
loſt, it muſt be loſt at once. The general laws a- 
gainſt ſedition and libelling are at preſent as ſtrong as 
they poſſibly can be made. Nothing can impoſe a 
farther reſtraint, but either the clapping an ImyrRIMA- 
MUR upon the preſs, or the giving to the court very 
large diſcretionary powers to puniſh whatever diſ- 
' pleaſes them. But , theſe conceſſions would be ſuch 
a bare-faced violation of liberty, that they will pro- 
bably be the laſt efforts of a deſpotic government. 
We may conclude, that the liberty of Britain is * 

for ever rem. n 
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Of Imevpence and Mopzsrr. 

AM of opinion, That the common complaints 

againſt Providence are ill- grounded, and that 
the good or bad qualities of men are the cauſes of 
their good or bad fortune, more than what is gene- 
rally imagined. There are, no doubt, inſtances to 
the contrary, and theſe too pretty numerous; but few; 
in compariſon of the inſtances we have of a right 
diſtribution of proſperity and adverſity : nor indeed 
could it be otherwiſe from the commo 
human affairs. To be endowed with a 8 
diſpoſition, and to love others, will almoſt infalli- 
bly procure love and eſteem 5 which is the chief 
circumſtance. in life, and facilitates every enterprize 
and undertaking ; beſides the ſatisfaction, which im- 
mediately reſults from it. The caſe is moch the 
fame with the other virtues. Proſperity is natu- 
rally, though not neceſſarily, attached to virtue and 
merit; and adverſity, in like manner, to vice and 


20 : ESS'AY' III. 
I ' usr, however, confeſs, that this rule ets 
of an exception, with regard to one moral quality; 
and that aod;ffy has a natural tendency to conceal 
a man's talents, as impudence diſplays them to the 
utmoſt, and has been the only cauſe why many have 
riſen in the world, under all the diſadvantages of 
low birth and little meris. Such indolence and in- 
capacity is there in the generality of mankind, that 
they are apt to receive a man for whatever he has. 
a mind to put himſelf off for; and admit his over- 
bearing airs as proofs of that merit which he aſſumes 
to bimſelf. A decent aſſurance ſeems to be the na- 
tural attendant of virtue; and few men can diſtin- 
gui impudence from it: As, on the other hand, 
_ diffidence, being the natural reſult of vice and folly, 
has e 2004 upon modeſty, wha 3 in en 


3 


4. 


impudence; though fatty = vic a 
effe&ts upon a man's fortune, as if it were a virtue; 

id we may obſerve, that it is almoſt as difficult to 
be attained,” and is, in that reſpect, diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other vices, which are acquired with * 
little pains, and continually: encreaſe upon indulgence* 
Many a man, being ſenſible that modeſty is extreme” 
ty prejudicial to him in mak ing his fortune, has 
reſolved to be impudent, and to put a bold face 
;  pihen megan yy TOY” that ſuch 

— people 


rance; it muſt be ſome advantages of fortune, which 


examine every thing with the greateſi accuracy: As, 
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8 have ſeldom ſucceeded in the attempt, but 
have been obliged to relapſe into their primitive 


modeſty. Nothing carries a man through the world 
like a true genuine natural impudence; Its counter- 


feit is good for nothing, nor can ever ſupport it- 
ſelf. In any other attempt, whatever faults a man 


commits and is ſenſible of, he is fo much the nearer 
his end, But when he endeavours at impudence, 


if he ever failed in the attempt, the remembrance 


of that failure will make him bluſh, and will inſal- 


libly diſconcert him : After which every bluſh is a 
cauſe for new bluſhes, till he be found out to be an 
arrant cheat, and a yain pretender to impudence. 


* 


5 IF any thing can give a modeſt man more aſſu- 


chance procures to him. Riches naturally gain a 
man a favourable reception in the world, and give 


merit -a double luſtre, when a perſon. is endow- 
ed with it; and ſupply its place, in a great mea- 


ſure, when it is abſent. It is wonderful to obſerve 


what airs of ſuperiority fools and knayes, with large 
poſſeſſions, give themſelves above men of the greateſt 
merit in poverty. Nor do the men of merit make 
any ſtrong oppoſition to theſe. uſurpations ; or rather 
ſeem to favour them by the modeſty of their be- 


haviour. Their good ſenſe and expseiience/;make 
them diffident of their judgment, and-cauſe them to 


bt amin 


on the other hand, the delicacy of their ſentiments 
makes them timorous leſt they commit faults, and 
loſe in the practice of the world that integrity of 
virtue, ſo to ſpeak, of which they are ſo jealous. To 
make wiſdom agree with eee is as 2 
er = 
. | ; 1 
Tuts ire we FefleBions which have occurred up. 
on this ſubject of impudence and modeſty; and 1 
Hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee 
3 Wenke into che un allegory, - 


| veritas in the beginning, joined ViIix run, 
Wis pon, and CoxriDexce together; and Vice, 
Foxx, and Diryripexce : And thus connected, 
bent them into the world. But though he thought 
| he had matched them with great judgment, and fa'd 
| that Confidence was the natural companion of Vir. 
diu, and that Vice deſerved to be attended with Df. 
| dence, they had not gone far before diſſenſion arofe 
_ among tem. aum, who was the guide of the 
"one company, was always accuſtomed before ſhe 
ventured. upon any road, however beaten, to exa- 
mine it carefully; to enquire whither it led; what 
_ © dangers, * difficulties and hindrances might poſſibly 
or probably occur in it. In theſe deliberations ſhe 
"ufoally conſumed ſome time; which delay was very 
"Uiſpleaſing to Confidence, who was always inclined 
"to hurry on, without much forethought or delibe- 
* vi : 


| | 
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| | ration, in the firſt road he met. Miſdom and Virtut 
W were inſeparable : Bat Confidence one day, following 
his impetuous "nature, advanced a confiderable way 
before his guides and Companions ; and not feeling 
WT any want of their company, he never enquired-after 
chem, nor ever met with them more. In like man- 
W ner, the other ſociety, though joined by Jvrrix, 
diſagreed and ſeparated. As Folly ſaw very little way 
before her, ſne had nothing to determine concern. 
ing the goodneſs of roads, nor could give the pre- 
ference to one above another; and this want of reſo- 
lution was encreaſed by * Diffdence, who, with her 
doubts and ſcruples, always retarded: the journey. 
This was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not 
to hear of diſſiculties and delays, and was never 
gatisßed without his full career, in whatever his in- 
dinations led him to, Folly, he knew, though ſhe 
hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily managed 
; when alone; and therefore, as a vicious horſe throws - 
his rider, he openly. beat away this controller of all 
bis pleaſures, and proceeded in his: journey with 
Feb. from whom he is inſeparable. Cohfidence and 
; from their reſpective companies, wandered: ſor ſome 
time; till at [laſt chance led them at the ſame time 
to one yillage. Confidence. went directly up tothe 
great houſe, which belonged to W TR, the lord 
of the village; and without ſtaying for a porter, in- 


traded himſelf immediat ately into the innermoſt apart- 


ments, 


aw 


— he, found-Fiee and Folp well received 


— 


r. 


. 


before him, He joined the train ; recommended him - 


© lf very quickly to his landlord ; and entered into 


ber, and Hi/dem- found, from her temper, that ſhe 


ſiuch familiarity with Vice, that he was enliſted in the 
fame company with Fey. They were frequent gueſts 
great houſe, accepted of an invitation from PovzaTr, 
one of the-tenants ; and entering the cottage, found 
Wildom and Virtue, who being repulſed. by the land- 
Jord, had retired thither. Virtne took compaſſion of 


-  Gciety. Accordingly, by their means, ſhe altered 
zn a little time ſomewhat of her manner, and be- 
coming much more amiable and engaging, was now 
known by the name of Med:ffy. As ill company has 
a greater eſſect than good, Confidence, though more 
refractory to counſel and example, degenerated ſo far 
by the ſociety of Fice and Folly, as to paſs by the 
_ mane 'of ImyupzEnce. Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſo- 
Cieties as Jurirzx firft joined them, and know no- 


ung of theſe-mutual deſertions, are thereby led into 


en account of nrg Virtue 8 ant 
: ata Ty 
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PL is PIR wich Werd Wbether were be 
any eſſential difference between one form of go- 
vernment and another ? and, whether every form may 
not become good or bad, according as it is well or 

ill adminiſtred ® ? Were it once admitted, that all | 
governments are alike, and that the only difference 
Da 906 oven and conduct of the 1 


be eſteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, though 
a friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear condem- 
that human affairs admit of no greater ſtability, than 
What they receive from 23233 —— rr 
e . men. 


Tas. une, to maintain, chat the wh 
of all government conlifts in the goodneſs of the ad. 
5 . of government let faul cm: 11 


| 11% 3 225 a e ha, 7 
. e "Book 3. 


e. 3 C miniſtration, 
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minidracion, may cite many particular inſtances in | 
hiſtory, where the very ſame government, in diffe- 
rent hands, has varied ſuddenly into the two oppo- 
ſite extremes of good and bad. Compare the FA N 
government under He NAY III. and under He uA 
IV. Oppreflion, levity, artifice on the part of the 
rulers; faction, ſedition, treachery, rebellion, diſſoy- 
alty on the part of the ſubjects: Theſe compoſe the 
character of the former miſerable æra. But when the 
patriot and heroic prince, Who ſucceeded, was once 
firmly ſeated on the throne, the government, the 
people, every thing ſeemed to be totally changed ; 
and all from the difference of the temper and ſenti- 
ments of theſe two ſovereigns. An equal difference 
of a contrary kind, may be found on comparing the 
reigus of ELIZABETH and Jaws, at leaſt with re- 
gard to foreign affairs: and inſtances of this kind 
may be multiplied, almoſt without number, from an- 
TT OT e mA 0909979 Mt 
EDM ©3. 1 {11 12 
0 Bor bene I would beg leave to make-& diflingion. 
All abſolute governments (and ſuch, in a great mea- 
ſure, was that of 'ExGiand, till the middle of 
the laſt century, notwithſtanding the numerous pane- 
. gyrics on ancient EncLis liberty) muſt very much 
depend on the adminiſtration; ; and this is one of the 
great inconvenienees of that forth of government. 


But a republican and free government would be a 
moſt obvious abſurdity, if the particular checks and 
f 1098 
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| controuls, provided by the conſtitution, / had really 
no influence, and made it not the intereſt, even of 
bad men, to operate for the public good. Such is 
the intention of theſe forms of government, and ſuch 
is their real effect, where they are wiſely conſtitu- ö 
ted: As, on the other hand, they are the ſources 
of all diſorder, and of the blackeſt crimes, where | 
either {kill or honeſty has been wanting in Bow origi: 
nal Sunny and Ae =; wm 
F 
forms of government, and ſo little dependence have 
they on the humours and tempers of men, that con- 
ſequences almoſt as general and certain may be de- 
W duced. from them, on moſt occaſions, as any which 
e e ye vhnk vo OE Bo] 
nnn 
Tus Rowan government be whole legiſ- 
50 power to the commons, without allowing- a 
negative either to the nobility or conſuls. * This un- 
bounded power the commots poſſeſſed in a collec- 
tive, not in a repreſentative body. The conſequen- 
| ces were : When the people, by ſuccet And con ueſt, 
had become very numerous, and had fpread them- 
| ſelves to a great diſtance from the capital, the city- 
tribes, tho the moſt contemptible; carried alaielt erty | 


vote : They were, therefore moſt CIS: op 
one who affected popularity: They w E 
idlenefs E the * Abbe of corn 


eren and by 


C 2 "* parti- 


— Wir beet hay vill only 
day more licentious, and the Camyvs MazTivs 
was a perpetual ſcene of tumult and edition : Armed 
llaves were introduced among theſe raſcally citizens; 
ſo that the whole government fell into anarchy, and 
the greateſt happineſs which the Romans could look 
for, was the deſpotic power of the Csarz. Such 
are the effects E n without a — 
tire. | | 


Ain 


A Noesuirr may poſſeſs the 28 or any part 
4 Jy legiſlative power of a ſtate, in two different 
Either every nobleman ſhares the power as 

= mg the whole body, or the whole body enjoys 
the power as compoſed of parts, which have each 
a diſtinct power and authority. The VsneTIan ari- 
ſcocracy is an inſtance of the firſt kind of govern. 
ment: The Polis k of the ſecond. In the Vens- 
riax government the whole body of nobility poſ- 
ſeſſes the whole power, and no nobleman has any 
authority which he receives not from the whole. 


In the PoL1sH government every nobleman, by f 
means of his fiefs, has a peculiar hereditary autho- @ 
rity over his vaſſals, and the whole body has no N. 
W but what it receives from the concurrence n 

of its parts. The diſtin operations and tendencies ' fo 
of, theſe two ſpecies of government might be made tb. 
molt | apparent oven a Piri. A VIII TIN nobility Bf tic 
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and education of men be ever ſo much varied. A no- 
bility, who poſſeſs their power in common, will pre- 
ſerve peace and order, both among themſelves, and their 
ſubjects; and no member can have authority enough 
to controul the laws for, a moment. The nobles will 
preſerve their authority over the people, but with- 
out àny grievous tyranny, or any breach of private 
motes not the intereſt of the whole body, however 
it may that of ſome individuals. There will be a 


diſtinction of rank between the nobility and people, 


but this will be the only diſtinction in the tate. 
The whole nobility will form one body, and the 


+30! people another, without any of thoſe private 


feuds. and; animoũties, which ſpread ruin and deſola- 
tion every Where. Tis eaſy to ſee the diſadvan · 
rages. of 4 Por ian * 


PF e ne ot 


1 i poſſible fo to 3 3 
as that a ſingle perſon, call him duke, prince, or 


ſhall form a proper balance or counterpoiſe to the 


other parts of the legiſlature. This chief magiſtrate 
may be either electi ve or hereditary ; and though the 


former - inſtitution may, to a ſuperſicial view, appear 


the moſt advantageous. yet a more accurate inſpec-. 


ies A 


ignorant of the people whom he is to govern 3! ſuſ- 


or intrigue, to procure the votes of the electors: So 


195 ee eee 
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in the latter, and ſuch as are founded on cauſes and 
Principles eternal and immutable. I he filling of the 
throne, in ſuch a government, is a point of too great 
and too general intereſt, not to divide the whole people | 
into faftions : From whence a civil war, the greateſt | 
of ills, may be apprehended, almoſt with certainty, | 


* 1 ll. ae os 1 


upon every vacancy. The prince elected muſt. be | 
either a Foreigner or a Native: The former will be 


giving his confidence entirely to ſtrangers, who will 
have no other care but of enriching themſelves in | 
the quickeſt manner, while their maſter's favour and 
authority are able to ſupport them. A native will 
carry into the throne all his private animoſitics and 
friendſhips; and will never be regarded, in his ele- 
vation, without exciting the ſentiments of envy in 
thoſe, who formerly conſidered him as their equal. 
Not to mention, that a crown is too high a reward 
ever to be given to merit alone, and will always | 
induce the candidates to employ force; or money, 


that ſuch an election will give no better chance for 
ſuperior merit in the prince, than if the ſtate had 
ERR r e e e 


Y 


axiom” in politics, That an heredilary prince,” a nobi- 


1 ut <aſſals;” * a bg nag woting ty Moore vr. 
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1 pre ent iti ves, form the be MONARCHY, ARISTO= 
cxacy; ard Dimoctacy. Zut in order to prove 
more fully, that politics: admit of general truths, which 
are 'invariable by the humor or education either of 
ſubject or ſovereign; it may not be amiſs to obſerve 
ſome other principles of this ſcience, which may en | 


to deſerve that clharatter.. 2 
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Ir may eaſily be erbe, that {wail RS 
vernments have been commonly the moſt happy tor 
IX thoſe Who partake of their freedom; yet are they 
1 the moſt ruineus and oppreſſive to their provinces: 
And this obſer vation may, I believe; be fixed as a 
maxim of the kind we are here ſpeaking of. Wen 
. monarch, extends his dominions by conqueſts he 
ſoon learns; to conſider his old and his new in 
Rs as oe ame footing; becauſe; in reality, 
all his ſubjects are to him the ſame, except the few | 
friends. and favourites, with whom he is perſonally 


Fj 


5 ' acquainted) He does not, therefore, make any dif- 


tinction betwixt them, in his general laws; and, at 


| the ſame time, is no leſs careful to prevent all p 


rieular acts of oppreſſion on the one as on the other. 
But a free ſtate neceſſarily makes a great diſtinction 
and muſt always do ſd, till men learn to love their 
neighbours as well as themſelves. The conquerors, 
in ſuch a government, are all legiſlators, and will 
be ſute ſo. to contrive matters; by reſtrictions of trade, 
nid by, taxes, as to draw ſome private, ds well as 

Nota | C 4 | | public, 


6 


public, 3 from their conqueſts. .. » Provincial 
governors. have alſo. a better chance in a. repuhlic, | 
to eſcape; with, their plunder, by means of: bribery | 
or intereſt ; and their fellow-citizens, ; who; find their 
own: ftate to be intiched by the, ſpoils of the ſub} | 
ject· provinces, will be the more inclined. to tole. 
rate ſuch abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a ne- 
ceſſary precaution in a free ſtate to change the go- 
vernors frequently ; which obliges theſe tempotary 
tyrants to be more. expeditious and: rapacions; that 
Ge <q lg over the: weld dieligr hs tate 
of their commonwealth ! *Tis true, they had laws | 
to prevent oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates; } 
but Ciczae ifforms us, that the Rowans could | 
not better conſult the intereſt of the provinces than 
by repealing theſe very laws: © For, in that caſe, 
ſays he; our magiſtrates, having intire impunity, © 
would: plunder - no more than would ſatisſy their ,, 
own rapaciouſaels.>. Whereas, at preſent; they muſt e. 
alſo ſatisfy that. of their judgzes, and of-all-rhe:grom BW 
of. Who can read of the cruelties and oppreſitons 
of VaaR EG. without: horror and aſtoniſtunent ? And } 
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who- is not touched with indignation to hear, that 
after Cicaxo had / exhauſted on that abandoned cri- | 2 
minal all the thunders of his eloquence, and had cee 


hn 


FER 


prevailed. ſa. far as 10. gat thing, condemned do the 
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utmoſt. extent of the laws; yet that eruel tyrant 
lived peaceably to old age, in opulence. and. eaſe, 
and, thirty years afterward, was put into the pro- 


| ſcription by Marx AxTHONY, on account of his 


exorbitant wealth, where he fell, with Cicero him- 


ſelf, and all the moſt. virtuous, men of .Roms ? After 


the. diſſalutian of the commanwealth, the Rouax 


yoke became caßter upon the, provigces,, as Tcl: 


1 us informs us *3- and it may be ohſerred, that 
many of the worſt emperors, DomrTran +, for in- 


ſtance, were very careful to prevent all oppteſſion 
of the provinces. In f Tiser1ivs's time, Gaus 


was eſteemed richer than Ira x itſelf: Nor, do I 


find, during the whole time of the Ronan monar- 
chy, that the empire became leſs rich or populous 
in any of its provinces ; though indeed its valour and 
military diſcipline were always upon the decline 
The oppreſſion and tyranny of the CanTuacinians 
over their ſubje& ſtates in Arx e went ſo far, as 

we learn from Por vs |, | that not content with 


eating the half of all the product of the ground, 
| which of itſelf was a very high rent, they alſo loaded 


them with many other taxes. W we pals ons an- 


. libs . ., TY e 
+ Suzr. in vita Dow1T. Sub" 11 gn 


1 ren reſumende, Ibertati temps, f 771 florenter, pues 
inops TTALTA, quam imbellit urbana plebs, nibil vn it ex- 
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tient to modern times, we ſhall always find the Gb. 
ſervation to hold. The provinces of abſolate mo- 
narchies are always better treated than thoſe of free 
ſtates. Compare the Pais conguis of Fx AM with 
IxzL And, and you will be convinced of this truth; 
though this latter kingdom being, in a good meaſure, 
peopled from EN AND, poſſeſſes ſo many rights | 
and privileges as ſhould naturally make it challenge 
better treatment than that of a conquered: province. 
Corsica is alſo an obvious inſtance: to the ſame 
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We is an obſervation of dh 
regard to the conqueſts of Al xx DER the Great, 
which, I think, may be regarded as one of thoſe eter- 
nal political truths which no time nor accidents can 
vary. It may ſeem ſtrange, ſays that politician, that | 
ſuch ſudden conqueſts, as thoſe of ALsxanDes, ſhould | 
be poſſeſſed ſo peaceably by his ſucceſſors, and that 
the PrxsiAxs, during all the confuſions and civil | 
wars of the Gx=zxs, never made the ſmalleſt efforts 
towards the recovery of their former independent go- | 
vernment. To ſatisfy us concerning the cauſe of this 
remarkable event, we may conſider, that a monarch 
may govern his ſubjects in two different ways. He may 
either follow the maxims of the caſtern princes, and 
ſtretch his power ſo far as to leave no diſlinction of 
ranks among his ſubjects, but what proceeds imme- 
diately from himſelf; no advantages of birth; no 
$41 | 5 hereditary 
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hereditary honouts and poſſeſſions; and, in a word, 
no credit among the people. except from his com · 
miſſion alone. Or a monarch may exert his power 
after a milder manner, like our EURO EAN princes ; 
and leave ren . — ors ſmile 
ty, belag ior Ver nd —— e 
In the former ſpecies of government, after a conqueſt, 
'tis impoſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke; ſince no 


| one poſſeſſes, among che people, ſo. much perſonal 
credit and authority as to begin ſuch an enterprize: 
= Whereas,: in the latter, the leaſt mis fortune, or diſ- 
cord of the victors, will encourage the vanquiſhed 


Dre 
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* @ aden kes it ſor granted, according to the ſuppoſition 


of Macnravirt; that the a= wy Prxsiaxs had no nobi- 


ny ; the there is reaſon to ſaſped, that the 'FronmriNE 
ſecretary, who ſeems to have been better acquainted with the 
RoMAN than the Ol authors, was miſtaken j in this panti- 


| cular, The more antient PzRSLANS, whoſe manners are de- 
| ſcribed by XINor HN, were a free people, and had nobility. 


Their Arier were preſerved even after the extending of their 
<paqueſts ax and the conſequent change of their government. Az- 
MAN mentions them in Dazivs's time, De exped.: AL zx. 
lb. +. Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak often df the perſons in command as 
men of family. . Tx GRANEsS, who was general of the Mibits 
under X EIN Ne, Was of the race of -Acnznznze; Hilton, 
lib. 7. cap» 624 AA TACEK 2 £8,. who directed the” cutting of 
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Such is _ reaſoning- of Macuiave, ; which 


n. W ä — 


eee ail 


the canal about mount Aruos, v e neh ff 
cap. 119, Mrcanyzvs was one of the ſeven eminent Pix · 
sans who conſpired-againſt the Mar. His ſon, Zoyyuvus, 
was in the higheſt command under Dan ius, and delivered 
Bazyrton to him. His grandſon, Mzcazyzus, command» 
ed the army, defeated at MARATHON, _ His great grandſcn 
Tor vnde, was alſo eminent, and was baniſhed Pzaz1a. H- 


nor. lib, 3. Tuc. Ib. 1. Rosgekt, who commanded an 


army in Ægypt under AnTAx2xzs, was alſo dt ſtended from 
one of the ſeven confpiratars D10v, Sic, Rb. 16 Aensr- 

140, in XINOor Non, Hiſt. Gare. lib. 4. being def roh of 
making a marriage betuint king Comys, his ally, and the 
daughter of Sp1THRIDATES APEMSIAN of rank, who bad 
deſerted to him, firſt aſks Cor vs what family S21THRIDATES 
is of, One of the moſt conſiderable in Pzx814, ſays Cor vt. 
An us, when offered the ſovereignty Clxancuvs and 
the ten thouſand GI EES, 3 too low a rank, and 
faid, that fo many eminent Prasians, would never endure 

bis rule. I. dt. erped. lib. 2. Some of the families, deſcend- 
ed from the ſeven PzxSIAns abovementioned remained during 


of AAA 's fuccefſots ; and Mirzazarzs, in An- 


locus“ time, is fad by Pot.yn1vs to be deſcended from 
one of them, lib. 5. cap. 43. Az TABAzUs was eſleemed, 
at ANA fays, & wo wyowru; Heesen, Ib. 3. And 
when Arn married in one day $0 of his captaiks 
to Prstan women, his intention plainly was to ally the 
Maczvorrans with the moſt eminent Perſians families, Id. 
lis. 7. Dieben s Srevivy ſays they were of the moſt noble 
birds in Prnsta, lib, 27, The government of PRI s 


| 5 ä after the eaſtern man- 


Ber, 


| reſpe&, a gentle government is preferable,. and piyes 
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wish he had not: mixed falſhobe with truth, iu a- 


eaſtern pelicy, though more eaſily kept when ones = 
ſubdued, yet are the moſt difficult: to ſubdue; fince 
they cannot contain any powerful ſubject, whoſe dit. 
content and faction may facilitate che enterprises of 
an enemy. For beſides, that ſuch a tyrannical go. 

vernment enervates the courage of men, 4 


ers them indifferent” towafds the forttmes” of tet 


ſovereign; beſides this, I ſay, we find by experience, 


TJ that even the temporary and delegated authority of 
IT the generals and magifrates ; being always, in fuck 


governments; as abſolute: within its ſphere, as that 


ef the prince himſelf; is able, with barbarians a- 


dangerous and fatal revolutions; So that, in every 


the greateſt W ba; the as ang as well as to 


Z Nr | 29 80 ; 185 18 
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U future 1 or ſtate entirely to chance, but 


men en 


14 


Sign ought ü 


nent ee & [fv 26 m. extirpate_all. nobility, 
and confound all ranks and orders. It left men wha were 
fill great, by themſelves and thelf „independent of thefr 
office and commiſſion, And the reafon why the Maczvo-' 
xIANs kept ſo cafily dominion over them was owing to other 
'cauſes eaſy to be found in the hiſtorians; tho” it muſt be 


owned that MAacn1 avar's reafoning is, e- - 
| -ever doubtful its application to the preſent caſe, 
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auge to provide a ſyſtem of laws to zegulate the 


defects in the original conſtitution, which produced 


And inſtitutions, by which theſe parts are regulated. 


Ws: 2  EfeQts will always: © UITCIP! id to cauſes 3 and 
wiſe regulations in any commonwealth, are the moſt 
valuable legacy which can be leſt to future ages. 


—— —— Rated / forms-and 


methoda, by which buſineſs muſt-/be conducted, are 
found: to be a conſiderable check on the natural de- 
Pravity of. mankind. Why ſhould not the caſe be 


the ſame in public affairs? Can we aſcribe the fla- 


bility. and wiſdom of che VaIETIAN government, 
xhrough, ſo many ages, 0 any thing but the form 
of government? And. js it not eaſy to point out thoſe 


the tumultuous governments of ArnITðNS- and ROE, 


and ended at laſt in the ruin of theſe two ſamous 
republics? And ſo little dependance has this affair 
on che humours and education of particular men, 
that one part of the ſame republic may be wiſely 
conducted, and another weakly, by the very ſame 


men, merely on account of the difference of the forms * 


Hiftorians inform us- that this was un, K the caſe 
with Genoa. For while the ſtate was always full 


of edition, and tumult, and diſorder, the bank o 
| St, Gro * which had become ar part 
of the;pople, was conducted, for ſev 
ee eee and wiſdons Fe; £3 49 FR { 2441 
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| W we 5 much admire. 1 doubt not but hey were 


neee nne eee 


| | | & vedute Repabliche mai non trovato, ** dentro dd un mede: 
e cerchio, fra medeftmi cittadini, la liberta, & la rand ls * 


ren” BSE 
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Tue ages of greateſt public ſpirit ate not always 
moſt eminent for 'private virtue: Good laws may 


beget order and moderation in the government, where 
me manters and cuſtoms” have inſtilled Tittle huma- 
W nity or juſtice into the tempers of men. The moſt 


illuſtrious period of the Rowan hiſtory, conſidered 
in a political view, is that between the beginning of 


J the firſt and end of the laſt Poxic war; "the due ba- 
WT lance between the nobility and people being then 


fixed by the conteſts of the tribunes, and not being 


Y yet loft by the extent of conqueſts. Yet at this very 


time, the horrid practice of poiſoning was ſo com- 


mon, that, during part of a ſeaſon, a Prætor puniſh- 
| } | ed capttally | for this crime above three thouſand f per- 
W ſons, in a part of ITaiy; and found informations 
of this nature ſtill multiplying upon him. There 
is a ſimilar, or rather a worſe inſtance f, in the more 
; | early times of the commonwealth. So depraved in 


private life were that people, whom in their hiſtories 
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vita civile et la corotta, la giuſtitia & la licenza ; perche guello or 
dine ſolo mantiene guella citta piena di cala antichi & venerabili. 


E del auveniſſe { che. col tempo in ogni mode auyerra) _ gue Sax 


Gionco tutta quel la titta occupaſſe, ſarrebbe quella . 
lica . quella, VaNETIANA memorabile. 

;. | Della Hilt, Florent ib 8. 
1 T: L, 1b. . ef ä 36 
1 14, lb, 8. Cap, 18. | 
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really, more virtuous: during the time of the two F+i- 
rale, when, they were tearing their common 
country to pieces, and ſpreading ſlaughter and deſo- 
eee e ee eee 
A. 5 55 "Oo eee : | 15 W 


Ln a 3 5 p A ate; 
Hes, then, is a ſufficient . 


wh the utmoſt ZBaL, i in every free ſtate, thoſe forms 
and inſlitations by which liberty is ſecured, the pub · 
lie good conſulted, and the avarice or ambition of 
particular men reftrained and puniſhed, N othing 
does more honour to human nature, than to. ſee it 
ſuſceptible of ſo noble a paſſion; as nothing can be a 
greater indication of meanneſs of heart in any man, 
than to ſee him devoid of it. A man who loves only 
himſelf, without regard to friendſhip or merit, is a 
deteſtable monſter ; and a man, who is only ſuſcep- 
tible of friendſhip, without public ſpirit, or a regard 
to the community, is e in che moſt Wr 


e 


Bor this is a ſubje& which needs not be Take, in- 
Sl on at een There are enow of zealots on 
both fides who kindle up the paſſions of their parti- 
the interefts and ends of their particular faction. For 
my part, I ſhall always be more fond of promoting 
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i allowed., always carry matters to an extreme, and 
exaggerate his merit or demerit with regard to degube 
RT lic... His enemies are fure ior hg, him with the 
Ws greateſt enormities, both in domeſtic and foreign 
nagement; and there is no meanneſs nor crime,, of 
4 | white, in cheir account, he is not capable, . Unngs 
8 Avation-4s \-Toaggrmcs diockanys 
n. Pemnicioas conduct, it is faid, wilt extent its bahes 
# ful influence even t poſterity, by undermining the 
i beſt conlfitution 3 in the world, and difarde; 
is wiſe ſyltern of laws, inſtitutions and cuſtoms, by which 
1 our anceſtors, far ſo many centuries, have been 0 
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* 


moderation than, zeal ; tho' perhaps the ſureſt way 


| I of producing moderation in every party is to increaſe 
our zeal for the public. Let us therefore try, if it be 


poſũ ble, from the foregoing doctrine, to draw a leſſon 


| | of moderation with regard to the parties into which 
our country is at preſent * divided; at the ſame time, 
chat we allow not this moderation to abate the induſtry 


and paſſion with which. every ene ** 


4 of þ co 
bporſue che goc n ug, nd 


Tabs who either attack or * a wiki i 
ſuch a government as ours, where the utmoſt libe 
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reſtrained, facti 
blefüngs i is aſcribed dlely 0 the miniſter 


"REL TIES 


in "himſelf, but has removed every. ſecurity proyided 
ARA wicked miniſters for the lage. 


3 i l * 


” Ox OFT: other kand," the partizans of the miniſler 
make His paniegyric dun as high as the accuſation 
againſt him, ant! celebrate his wife, ſteady and mo- 
pon condukt in ebery Fart of his admimiſträation. 
The Hhondur und intereſt of the nation ſupported 


abroad, public credit malntained at home, pbrſerthde 
01 faction ſubdued tte merit 9 NL AM he 


fame ume de trötepns aft biste welſte 55 4 x li. 
gious care of the belt confiifutivh in the world, Wc 
he has preſerved in all its part, and has tranſmitted 
entire, to be the e lie e the lateſt 


poſterity. 5 $31 rare ay 4 % 1 how. whom" — * N 22 31a rig 


© in is cn PiaZg yr bes HEAR 
Wält partiziks” of each Cal 40 0 Faber andy tit 
get à moſt extraordinary ferment on both fides, and 
Michernation with the moſt vialent animoſities But 
Y ould ſain perſuade theſe patty- zcalots, that there 
isa flat pontradi Aion both in, the aecuſation and panc- 
Elie, and that it pere impoſſible for either of 2th 


run ſo high, were it not for this contradighion. 
gur ur conſtitution be really * that wth | fabric, the a. 
Buirain, the ny 2 our Ee raiſed by the 
| Get Nn thiturits, pi at the expencr of fo 
me eee Jach Son 


© Diſſertation on Parties} Better 10. 
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I fay, if our conſtitution does in- any degree deſerve 
theſe eulogies, it would never have ſuffered a wicked 
and weak minifter to govern triumphantly fora courſe 
of twenty years, when oppoſed by the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of the nation, who exerciſed the utmoſt liberty 
| of tongue and pen, in parliament, and in their fre- 
| quent appeals to the people. But, if the miniſter be 
wicked and weak, to the degree ſo ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
on, the conſtitution muſt be faulty in its original Prin- 
ciples, and he cannot confiltently be charged with 
| undermining the beſt conſtitution in the world. 4 
cotiſtitution'is only fo far good, as it provides a remt- 
| dy againſt mal- adminiſtration; and if the Barrion” 
| conſtitution, when in its greateſt vigour, and repaired” 
by two ſuch remarkable events, as the Revolution on and 
IT Accor; where our ancient royal family was facri- 
ME ficed' to it; if our conſtitution, I ſay, with ſo great 
advantages, does not, in fact, provide any ſuch re- 
medy, we are rather beholden to any miniſter who: 
undermines it, and affords. us an opportunity of erect- 
ing in its place a better conſtitution. 
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I vor b, wake ufc of che ſame to 2 8 as. 
| the Yea” of thoſe who defend the © ae? 

conflitutiin ſo excelltnt ? Then a change bf min 115 
can be no ſuch dreadful event; ſince tis eſſential ta 
ſuch a conſtitution, in every miniſtry, both to preſerve 
itſelf from violation, and to prevent all enormitities in 
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44. ESSAY. Iv. + 
ſo extraordinary a jealouſy, and apprebenſion, on ac - 
count of changes, is ill- placed; and a man ſhould no 
more be anxious in this caſe, than a huſband, who 
had married a woman from the flews, ſhould be watch- 
ful to prevent her infidelity. Public affairs, in ſuch a 
conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily go to confuſion, by what- 
ever hands they are conducted; and the zeal. of pa- 
triots is much leſs requiſite in chat caſe than the pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion, of pbilgpbert. The virtue and 
good intentions of Ca ro and Baurus are. highly 
laudable ; but, to what purpoſe did their-zeal ſerve ? 
To nothing, but to hallen the fatal period of the 
Roman government, and ng as E 
r mom ee nen. 


A WOULD: not be Bee wean, War publie 
affairs deſerve, bo care and; attention-at.all,, Would 
cho“ excellent, will admit of mal adminiſtration to 
a certain degree; and. therefore, if the miniſter be 
bad, us proper to oppoſe. him with a ſuitable degree. 
of zeal, 40d, on ie other hand, the court party 
may be allowed, upon the ſuppoſition that the mini- 
ſter were good, to defend, and with /ame zeal too, his 
adminiſtration. I would only perſuade men not to 
contend, as if they were fighting pro aris & focis, and 
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3 pointed ar, may be learned from that "eſſay, printed in 'the former 
TE edicions, under the title of A character of Sir Ron kT Wanrbnn:; 
a a5 follows: There never was 4 man, whoſe aftions:and 
| *$ character have been more earneſtly and openly canvaſſed, than 
RET thoſe of the preſent miniſter, who, having governed a learned 
A and free nation for ſo long a time, amidſt ſuch mighty oppoll- 
oa, may make a large library of hat has been wrote for and 
esinſt him, and is the ſubject of above half the paper that 
5 has been blotted in the nation within theſe twenty years. © 
Vim, for the honour of our country, that any one character of 
him had been drawn with ſuch judgment and | impartiality! as to 
ZE 5 | have ſome credit with poſterity, and to thew, that our liberty. has, 
WT once at leaſt, been employed. to good (purpoſe. . I'am onlyafraid 
WT of failing in the former quality of judgment : But, if it ſhould 
WE de to, "tis: bot one page more thrown away, after-an hundred 
WT thouſand, upon the ſame ſubject, that have -periſhed, and be- 
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Sir ROBERT. WALPOLE, prime Mieder of Ganat 


1 | Ba ITAlx, is a man of ability, not a genius; good-natured, 
not virtuous; conſtant, not magnanimous z moderate, not egui- 
RE table T. His virtues, in ſome inſtances, are ſite from abe ab- 
3 is a generous friend, without being a bitter enemy. Nis viteo, 


are nearly allyed to then: His want of enterpriſe ix not attended 
Aenne e ha, men than 
4+ mw W Ry LYONS 23). wal p09 z "the 


{4 Mhderatein the exerciſe of per mnt equitable in era. 
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"I navs not here conſidered any thing that is per- 
ſonal in the preſent controverſy. In the bell civil con- 
ſtitution, where every man is reſtrained by the moſt 
rigid laws, tis eaſy to diſcover either the good or bad 
intentions of a miniſter, and to judge, whether his 
perſonal character deſerves love or hatred. But ſuch 
| -queſtions are of little importance to the public, and 
lay thoſe who employ their pens upon them, under a 
Juſt ſuſpicion either of malevolence or flattery. 


the public : His virtues more than his vices : His fortune great- 
er than his fame. With many good qualities he has incurred 
the public hatred : With good capacity he has not eſcaped 
ridicule, © He would have been eſteemed more worthy of his 
High tation, had he never poſſeſſed it; and is better qualified 
For the ſecond than for the firſt place in any government, His 
miniftry has been more advantageous to his family than to the 
public; better for this age than for poſterity, and mote pernicious 
by bad precedents than by real grievances. - During his time 
trade has flouriſhed, liberty declined, and learning gone to ruin. 
As Iam a man, Ilove bim; as I am a ſcholar, I hate him; as 
I ama Ba1Tox, I calmly wiſh his fall. And were I a member 
of either houſe, I would give my vote for removing him from ST. 

AMzs's ; but ſhould be glad to ſee him retire to HoucnTox- 

HALL, 4d app rde mann. , 
* ts eee eee eee laid, and 
_ Ealumay bas ceaſed, the whole nation almof# have returned to the ſame 
moderate ſentiments with regard to this great man; if | they are not 
rather become more fawourable to bim, by a wery natural tranſition, 
Freon one extreme to another, The author would not oppoſe thoſe bu- 
ane ſentiments tervards the dead; ibo he cannot forbear ab ſer wing, 
aba the nit paying more of aur public debts was, as hinted in this 
charafer, a great, and the only great, error in that long admini- 
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IV confider human affairs with a philoſophical 
eye, ; "than 40 Ice the ealiners with WICH. ther many are 
by the: few; and to obſerve the implicit 
lubmiſion with which men reſign their own: ſenti- 
ments and paſſions to. thoſe of their rulers. | When 
we N by what means this wonder is brought 
2 we ſhall find, that as Fos ex i: is always on the 

the governed, the governors have nothing to 

— pport them but opinion. 1 therefore, on opinion 
only that government is founded; and this maxim 
extends to the moſt deſpotic and moſt military govern- 
ments; ds well as to the moſt free and moſt popular! 
The ſoldan of Acyrr, or the emperor of Rowe; 
might drive kis harmleſs ſubjects, like brute beaſts, 
againſt their ſentiments. and inclination: But he muſt, 
at leaſt, have led his mamalukes, or NON - 
kg mans y we pinke . «ct tu neo en 
ke oe geen nds 45251575 10 ths 
orinios is of two k inds, viz. opinion of INTE- 
Lier, and o opinion of RIGHT. * opinion of inte- 
| e Us NUESIOR? $13 2 FP MY 75 reſt, 
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reſt, I chiefly underſtand the ſenſe of the public ad- 


0 "ed which is-reaped-from- government; together 
with the perſuaſion, that the particular government, 


which is eſtabliſhed, is equally advantageous with any 
other thap'could eaſily be ſettled. When this $pinion 
prevails among the generality of a ſtate, or among 
thoſe who have the force in their hands, it gives great 


n 


Riot i is of two kinds, Tight to yowaR and right 
© PROPERTY, "What prevalence opinion of the firſt 
Kind has over mankind, may eaſily be underſtood by 
obſerving the attachment which all nations have to 

cheir ancient government, and even to thoſe names 
Which have had the ſunction of antiquity. Antiqufty 
Always begets the opinion of right; and Whatever 
Ufadvaritageous ſentiments we may entertain of Man- 
_ Kind, they are always. found to be prodigal both of 

1 blood and treaſure in the maintenance of public juſ- 
tice. This paſſion, we .may denominate enthuſiaſm- 
or we may give it what appellation we pleaſe; but 
a, politician, who ſhould overlook. its inſſuence on 
human affairs, would prove himſelf but of a very 

cle, in which, at fiſt ficht, there may appear a 

greater contradiction in the frame of the human mind 
chan the preſent. When, men act in a faction, they 
are apt, without any ſhane « or remonſe, to neglect 
al the ties | of honour and morality, in order to ſerve 
their 
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their party; and yet, when a faction is formed upon 
a point of right or principle, there is no occaſion, 
where men diſcover a greater obſtinacy, and a more 
determined ſenſe of juſtice and equity. The ſame 
ſocial diſpoſition of mankind is oo cauſe of both theſe 
contraticory * 


Tis ſofficiently underſtood, that the opinion of 
right to property is of the greateſt moment in all mat · 
ters of government. A noted author has made pro- 
perty the foundation of all government; and moſt of 
our political writers ſeem inclined to follow him in 
that particular. This is carrying the matter too far; 


but Kill it muſt be owned, that the opinion of right 


to property has a great influence in this ſubject. 


 Uron theſe three opinions, therefore, of public 
intereſt, of right to power, and of right to property, are 
all governments founded, and all authority of the few. 
over the many. There are indeed other principles, 


which add force to theſe, and determine, limit, or 


alter their operation; ſuch as /e/f-intereft, ſcar, and 
afſeXion : But ſtill we may aſſert, that theſe other 
principles can have no influence alone, but ſuppoſe. 
the antecedent influence of \ thoſe opinions above- 
mentioned. They are, therefore, to be eſteemed the 
ſecondary, not the Wen Principles of en | 


Vor. I. | | D | 


H RST, 


For, frf, as to ſe/Feintereft, by which I mean the 
expectation of particular rewards, diſtin& from the 
general protection which we receive from govern- 
ment, tis evident that the magiſtrate's authority muſt 
be antecedently eftabliſhed, or, at leaſt be hoped for, 
in order to produce this expectation. The proſpect 
of reward may augment the authority with regard to 
ſome particular perſons; but can never give birth to 
It, with regard to the public. Men naturally look 

for the greateſt favours from their friends and acquain- 

tance ; and therefore, the hopes of any conſiderable 
number of the. ſtate, would never center in any par- 
ticular ſet of men, if theſe men had no other title to 
magiſtracy, and had no ſeparate influence over the 
opinions of mankind. The ſame obſervation may be 
extended to the other two principles of har and af> 
Fiction. No man would have any reaſon to fear the 
fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any but 
from fear; fince, as a fingle man, his bodily-force 
or on the preſumed opinion of others. And tho' . 
fiction to wiſdom and virtue in a ſovereign extends 
very far, and has great influence ; yet he muſt be in. 
tecedently ſuppoſed inveſted with a public charaQer, 
otherwiſe the public eſteem will ſerve him in no ſtead, 
nor will his virtue have „ beyond a nar- 
— A Go- 
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But this principle muſt not be received as abſolutely 
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A Govrax uur may endure for ſeveral ages, 
tho? the balance of power, and the balance of pro- 
perty do not agree. This chiefly happens, where 
any rank or order of the ſtate has acquired a large 
ſhare of the property; but, from the original conſti. 
tution of the government, has no ſhare of the power, 
Under what pretext would any individual of that 
order aſſume authority in public affairs? As men 
are commonly much attached to their ancient govern- 
ment, it is not to be expected, that the public would 
ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But where the original 
conſtitution allows any ſhare of power, tho? ſmall, to 
an order of men, who poſlefs à large ſhare of the 
property, tis eaſy for them gradually to ſtretch their 
authority, and bring the balance of power to coin- 
cide with chat of property. This Kat bden tue cat 4 
with the houſe of commons in ExoLany. wa 


_. Mosr riders, "RY have wetted — W 
government, have ſuppoſed, that as the houſe of com- 


mons repreſents all the commons of GzzaT Bar- 


rain; fo its weight in the ale / is proportioned 
to the property and power of all hBům it repreſents. 


true. For tho* the people are apt to attach themſelves 
more to the | houſe of commons, than to any other 
member of the conſtitutzon; that houſe being choſen 
by them as their repreſentatives, and as the public 
guardians of their liberty ; yet are there inſtances 
D $ --. * 
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where the houſe, even when in oppoſition to the 
crown, has not been followed by the people ; as we 
may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of com- 
mons in the reign of king WILLIAM. Were the 
members of the houſe obliged to receive inſtructions 
from their conſtituents, like the Duron deputies, 
this would entirely alter the caſe ; and, if ſuch im. 
menſe power and riches, as thoſe of the whole com- 
mons of Ba Trix, were brought into the ſcale, tis 
not eaſy to conceive, chat the crown could either in- 
fluence that multitude of people, or withſtand that 
overbalance of property *Tis true, the crown has 
great influence over the collective body of BziTars 
in the elections of members; but were this influence 
which at preſent is only exerted once in ſeven years, 
to be employed in bringing over the people to every 
vote, it would ſoon be waſted ; and no ſkill, popu- 
larity or revenue, could ſupport it. I muſt, there- 
fore, be of opinion, that an alteration, in this parti- 
cular, would introduce a total alteration in our go- 
vernment, and would ſoon reduce it to a pure repub- 
lic; and, perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient 
form. For tho the people collected in a body like 
the Rowan tribes, be quite unfit for government, yet 
when diſperſed in ſmall bodies, they are more ſuſcep- 
tible/both of reaſon and order ; the force of popular 
currents and tides is, in a great meaſure, broke ; and 


the public intereſt may be purſued with ſome method | 


mw 
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and conſtancy. But tis needleſs to reaſon any farther 
concerning a- form of government, which is never 


likely to have place in BziTaix, and which ſeems 


not to be the aim of any party amongſt us: Let us 
Cheriſh and improve our ancient government as much 
as poſſible, without encouraging a Pr for ſuch 
dangerous novelties, _ 


I sHALL conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that 
the preſent political controverſy, with regard to in- 


Aructions, is a very frivolous one, and can never be- 


brought to any deciſion, as it is managed by both 
parties. The country party pretend not, that a mem-" 


ber is abſolutely bound to follow inſtructions, as an 
ambaſſador or general is confined by his orders, and 
that his vote is not to be received in the houſe, but 
ſo far as it is conformable to them. The court. 
party again, pretend not, that the ſentiments of the 
people ought to have no weight with each member; 
much leſs that he ought to deſpiſe the ſentiments of 


thoſe he repreſents, and with whom he is more par- 


ticularly connected. And if their ſentiments be of 


weight, why ought they not to expreſs theſe ſenti- 


ments? The queſtion, then, is only concerning the 


degrees of weight which ought to be placed on in- 


ſtructions. But ſuch is the nature of language, that 
tis impoſſible for it to expreſs diſtinctly theſe different 
degrees; and if men will carry on a controverſy on 

D 3 5 this 
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this head, it may well happen, that they differ inn 


their language, and yet agree in their ſentiments ; or 
differ in their ſentiments, and yet agree in their lan- 
guage. Beſides, how is it poſſible to fix theſe degrees, 
confidering the variety of affairs which come before 
the houſe, and the variety of places which members 
repreſent? Ought the inſtructions of TorTxess to 
have the ſame weight with thoſe of Lonpon ? or in- 
ſtructions, with regard to the Convention, which re- 
ſpeed foreign politics, to have the ſame weight as 
thoſe with regard to the exci/e, 1 reſpected only 
our domeſtic * 2. 


wh 
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KNOW not whence it proceeds, that women 
are ſo apt to take amiſs every thing which is ſaid 
in diſparapement e che marriod: e? and always 
conſider a ſatyr upon matrimony as a ſatyr upon 
themſelves. Do they mean, that they are the parties 
principally concerned, and that if a backwardneſs to 
enter into that ſtate ſhould prevail in the world, they 
would be the greateſt ſufferers ? Or, are they ſenſible, 
that the misfortunes and miſcarriages of the married 
| ſtate are owing more to their ſex than to ours? I 
hope they do not intend to confeſs either of theſe two 
particulars, or to give ſuch an advantage to their ad- 
verſaries, the men, as even to allow them to ſuſpect 


T uavg often had thoughts of complying with this 
humour of the fair-ſex, and of writing a panegyric 
upon marriage: But, in looking around for mate- 
| ben they ſermed to be of ſo mixed a nature, that at 
2 4 the 
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the concluſion of my reflections, I found that I was as 
much diſpoſed to write a fatyr, which might be pla- 
ced on the oppoſite pages of the panegyric: And I 
am afraid, that as fatyr is, on moſt occafions, thought 
to contain more truth than panegyric, I ſhould have 
done their cauſe more harm than good by this expe- 
dient. To miſrepreſent facts is what, I know, they 
will not require of me. I muſt be more a friend to 
truth, than even to them, where ay intereſts are 


oppoſite, 


I $HALL tell the women what it is our ſex com- 
Plains of moſt in the married ſtate; and if they b. 
diſpoſed to ſatisfy us in this particular, all the other | 
differences will eaſily be accommodated. If I be not 
miſtaken, tis their love of dominion, which is the 
ground of the quarrel ; tho? tis very likely, that they 
will think it an unreaſonable love of it in us, which 
makes us inſiſt ſo much upon that point. However 
this may be, no paſſion ſeems to have more influence 
on female minds, than this for powex; and there is a 
| remarkable inſtance in hiſtory of its prevailing-above 
another paſſion, which is the only one that can be 
ſuppoſed a proper counterpoiſe for it. We are told 
that all the women in Sc y TH1A once conſpired againſt 
the men, and kept the ſecret ſo well, that they exe · 


cuted their deſign before they were ſuſpected. They 
ſurpriſed the men in drink, or aſleep; bound them 
all faſt in chains; and having called a ſolemn coun» 


cil 
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eil of the whole ſex, it was debated what expedient 
ſhould be uſed to improve the preſent advantage, and 
prevent their falling again into ſlavery. To kill all 

the men did not ſeem to the reliſh of any part of the 
aſſembly, notwithſtanding the injuries formerly re- 
ceived ; and they were afterwards pleafed to make a 
great merit of this lenity of theirs. It was, therefore, 
agreed to put out the eyes of the whole male ſex, and 
thereby reſign in all future time the vanity which 
they could draw from their beauty, in order to ſecure 
their authority. We muſt no longer pretend to dreſs 
and ſhow, ſay they; but then we ſhall be free from 
 flavery. We ſhall hear no more tender fighs ; but in 
return we ſhall hear no more imperious commands. 
Love muſt for ever leave us; but he will carry ſub- 
Jeon along with him. 


eis regarded by ſome as an unlucky circumſtance, 


ſince the women were reſolved to maim the men, and 


deprive them of ſome of their ſenſes, in order to ren- 
der them humble and dependent, that the ſenſe of 
hearing could not ſerve their purpoſe, ſince tis pro- 
bable the females would rather have attacked that 
than the fight: And I think it is agreed among the 
learned, that, in a married ſtate, tis not near ſo great 
an inconvenience to loſe the former ſenſe as the latter. 
However this may be, we are told by modern anec- 
dotes, that ſome of the ScyTHrIan women did ſe- 
cretly ſpare their huſband's eyes ; preſuming, I ſup» 

Ds pole, 
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poſe, that they could govern them as well by means 
of chat ſenſe as without it. But ſo incorrigible and 
untractable were theſe men, that their wives were all 
obliged, in a ſew years, as their youth and beauty de- 
cayed, to imitate the example of their ſiſters; which 
it was no difficult matter to do in a ſtate where the 
female ſex had once got the ſuperiority. 


xxo not if our ScoTT1sn ladies derive any 
thing of this humour from their ScyTH1an anceſ- 
tors; but, I muſt confeſs that I have often been ſur- 
prized to ſee a woman very well pleaſed to take a fool 
for her mate, that ſhe might govern with the leſs con- 
troul ; and could not but think her ſentiments, in this 
reſpect, ſtill more barbarous than thoſe of the Sc v- 
THIAN women above - mentioned; as much as the 


eyes of the underſtanding e 
thoſe of the body. 


.” Bur „ | 
1 am afraid it is the fault of our ſex, if the women be 
ſo fond of rule, and that if we did not abuſe our au- 
thority, they would never think it worth while to 
diſpute it. Tyrants, we know, produce rebels; and 
all hiſtory informs us, that rebels, when they prevail, 
are apt to become tyrants in their turn. For this rea- 
fon, I could wiſh there were no pretenſions to autho- 
rity on either fide ; but that every thing was carried 
on with perfect equality, as between two equal mem- 
I 
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bers of the ſame body. And to induce both parties 
to embrace thoſe amicable ſentiments, I ſhall deliver 
to them Pl Ar o's account of the origin of love and 
marria iage. 1 4 . | . 


Maxxixp, according to that fanciful philoſopher, 
were not, in their original, divided into male and fe- 
male, as at preſent; but each individual perſon was 
a compound of both ſexes, and was in himſelf both 
huſband and wife, melted down into one living crea- 
ture, This union, no doubt, was very intire, and the 
parts very well adjuſted together, ſince there reſulted 
a perfe& harmony betwixt the male and female, al- 
tho? they were obliged to be inſeparable companions. - 
And ſo great were the harmony and happineſs flowing 
from it, that the AndDroGYNes (for fo PLaTo calls 
them) or Mgen-Women, became inſolent upon their 
proſperity, and rebelled againſt the Gods. To pu- 
niſh them for this temerity, JuriTtR could contrive 
no better expedient, than to divorce the male-part 
from the female, and make two imperfe& beings of 
the compound, which was befagg fo perfect. Hence 
the origin of men and women, as diſtin& creatures. 
But notwithſtanding this diviſion, ſo lively is our re- 
membrance of the happineſs which we enjoyed in 
our primæval ſtate, that we are never at reſt in this 
fituation ; but each of theſe halves is continually 
ſearching "thre? the whole ſpecies to find the other 
OT Pe We i And when they 
£3182 D 6 meet, 


nnen 


meet, they join again with the greateſt fondneſs and 
fympathy. But it often happens, that they are miſ- 
taken in this particular; chat they take ſor their half 
what no way correſponds to them: and that the parts 
do not meet nor join in with each other, as is uſual 
in fractures. In this caſe the union was foon diſſol- 
ved, and each part is ſet looſe again to hunt for its 
loſt half, joining itſelf to every one whom it meets, 
by way of trial, and enjoying no reſt till its perfect 
TT Owen PIR ee 

| been ſucceſsful in its endeavours. | wy - 


Wien I diſpoſed to curry on this 6Qion of Pua- 
ro, which accounts for the mutual love betwixt the 
eee 


Waun Jurrren had ſeparated the male from the 
Female, and had quelled their pride and ambition by 
Mo ſevere an operation, he could not but repent him 
of the cruelty of his vengeance, and take compaſſion 
on poor mortals, who were now become incapable of 
any repoſe or tranqufflity. Such cravings, ſuch anxi- 
eties, ſuch neceſſities aroſe, as made them curſe their 
creation, and think exiſtence itſelf a puniſhment. 
In vain bad they recourſe to every other occupation 
and amuſement. In vain did they ſeck after [every 
Pleaſure of ſenſe, and every refinement of reaſon. 
Jothing could fill that void, which they felt in their 
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hearts, or ſupply the loſs of their partner, who was ſo 
fatally ſeparated from them. To remedy this diſor- 


der, and to beſtow ſome comfort, at leaſt, on the hu- 


man race in their forlorn ſituation, JueiTes ſent 
down Love and Hywen to collect the broken halves 
of human kind, and piece them together. in the beſt 
manner poſſible. Theſe two deities found ſuch a 


prompt diſpoſition in mankind to unite again, in their 


primæval ſtate, that they proceeded on their work. 
with wonderful ſucceſs for ſome time; till at laſt, 
from many unlucky accidents, diſſenſion aroſe be- 
twixt them. The chief counſellor and favourite of 
HymENn was Care, who was continually filling his 
patron's head with proſpects of futurity ; a ſettle- 


ment, family, children, ſervants; fo that little elfe 


other hand, Love had choſen PLzasvrs for his fa- 
vourite, who was as pernicious à counſellor ' as the 
other, and would never allow Love to look-beyond 
the preſent momentary gratification, or the ſatisfying 
of the prevailing inclination. Theſe two favourites 
became, in a little time, irreconcileable enemies, and 
made it their chief buſineſs to undermine each other 
in all their undertakings. No ſooner had Love fixed 
upon two halves, which he was cementing together, 
and forming to a cloſe union, but Care infinuates him- 
ſelf, and bringing HYmzx along with him, diſſolves 
the union produced by love, and joins each half to 
ſome other half, which he had provided for it. To 
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be revenged of this, P/ca/ure creeps in upon a pair 

already joined by Hr; and calling Lowe to his 
by ſecret links, to halves, which HY was wholly 
u*acquainted with. It was not long before this 
. quarrel was felt in its pernicious conſequences ; and 
ſuch complaints aroſe before the throne of jurrrs, 
that he was obliged to ſummon the offending parties 
to appear before him, in order to give an account of 
their proceedings. After hearing the pleadings on 
both ſides, he ordered an immediate reconcilement 


- betwixt Love and Hyun, as the only expedient for 


giving happineſs to mankind: And that he might 
be ſure this reconcilement ſhould be durable, he laid 
his ſtrict injunctions on them never to join any halves 
Where this order is firily obſerved, the Audrogyne is 
perſectly reſtored, and the human race enjoy the ſame 
happineſ as in their primeval ſtate. The ſeam is 
ſcarce perceived that joins the two beings ; but both 
of them combine to form. one perfect and happy 
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ESSAY VII. 


Of the STvpy of HisTory. 


HERE is nothing which I would recommend 


more earneſtly to my female readers than the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, as an occupation, of all others, the 
beſt ſuited both to their ſex and education, much 
more inſtructive than their ordinary books of amuſe- 
ment, and more entertaining than thoſe ſerious com- 
poſitions, which are uſually to be found. in their clo- 
ſets. Among other important truths, which they 
may learn from hiſtory, they may be informed of 
two particulars, the knowledge of which may contri- 


bute very much to their quiet and repoſe ; That our 
ſex, as well as theirs, are far from being ſuch perſect | 


creatures as they are apt to imagine, and, That Love 
is not the only paſſion, which governs the male-world, 
but is often overcome by avarice, ambition, - vanity, 
and a thouſand other paſſions. Whether they be the 


Re OY in thoſe two parti- 
culars, 
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culars, which endear romances and novels ſo much to 
the fair ſex, I know not; but muſt confeſs that I am 
forry to ſee them have ſuch an averſion to matter of 
fact, and ſuch an appetite for falſhood. I remember I 
was once defired by a young beauty, for whom I had 
ſome paſſion, to ſend her ſome novels and romances 
for her amuſement in the country; but was not fo un- 
generous as to take the advantage, which ſuch a 
courſe of reading might have given me, being reſol- 
ved not to'make uſe of poiſoned arms againſt her. I 
therefore ſent herPLuTarcCa's lives, aſſuring her, at 
the ſame time, that there was not a word of truth in 
them from beginning to end. She peruſed them very 
attentively, till ſhe came to the lives of ALBXJMANDEA 
and C:xsas, whoſe names ſhe had heard of by acci- 


dent; and chen returned me the book, mod | 


+ MAY ted" be told, that the fair ſex have no 
ſuch averſion to hiſtory, as I have repreſented, provi- 
ded it be /ecret hiſtory, and contain ſome memorable 
tranſation proper to excite [their curioſity. But as 1 
do not find that truth, which is the baſis of hiſtory, is 

at all regarded in thoſe anecdotes, I cannot admit of 
this as a proof of their paſſion for that ſtudy. How- 
ever this may be, I fee not why the ſame curioſity 
might not receive a more proper direction, and lead 
them to defire accounts of thoſe-who lived in paſt ages, 
„ M eee What is it to CI E- 


ORA, 


2 
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onA, Whether FuLv1a entertains a ſecret commerce 
of Lowe with PILAN DER or not? Has ſhe not 
equal reaſon to be pleaſed, when ſhe is informed 
(what is whiſpered about among hiſtorians) that 
Caro ſiſter had an intrigue with C3an, and 
palmed her ſon, Maxcus Baurvs, upon her huſ⸗ 
band for his own, tho' in reality he was her gallant' s? 
And are not the loves of Mzs8aLtna or JuLia,as 
proper ſubjects of diſcourſe as any intrigue that this 
city has produced of late years? 


Bur I know not whence it comes, that I have been 
thus ſeduced into a kind of raillery againſt the ladies: 
Unleſs, perhaps, it proceed from the ſame cauſe, 
which makes the perſon, who is the favourite of the 
company, be often the object of their good-natured 
jeſts and pleaſantries. We are pleaſed to addreſs our- 
ſelves after any manner, to one who is agreeable to 
us; and, at the ſame time, preſume, that nothing 
will be taken amiſs by a. perſon, wha is ſecure of the 
good opinion and affections of every one pteſent. I 
ſhall now proceed to handle my ſubject more ſeri- 
ouſly, and ſhall point out the many advantages, which 
flow from the ſtudy of hiſtory, and ſhow how well 
ſuited it is to every one, but particularly to thoſe who _ 
are debarred the ſeverer ſtudies, by the tenderneſs of 
their complexion, and the weakneſs of their edu- 

cation. The advantages found in hiſtory ſeem to be 


6 ESS AY VII. 
of three kinds, as it amuſes the fancy, as it improves 
Pn, r ee eee 


1s reality, what mare agreeable, rings; 4 to 

the mind, than to be tranſported into the remoteſt 
ages of the world, and to obſerve human ſociety, in 
its infancy, making the firſt faint eſſays towards the 
arts and ſciences :. To ſee the policy of government, 
and the civility of converſation refining by degrees, 
and every thing which is ornamental to human life 
advancing towards its perſection. To — che 
riſe, progreſs, declenſion, and. final extinction of the 
moſt flouriſhipg empires: The; yirtues, which con- 
tributed to their greataeſs, and the vices, which drew 
on their ruin. In ſhort, to ſee all human race, from 
the beginning of time, paſs, as it were, in review be- 
fore us; appearing. in their true colours, without any 
of thoſe diſguiſea which, during their life-time, ſo 
much perplexed the judgment of the beholders. What 
ſo intereſting ? What amuſement, either of the ſenſes 
or imagination, can be compared with it ? Shall thoſe 
trifling paſtimes, which engroſs ſo much of our time, 
be preferred as more ſatisfactory, and more fit to en- 
gage our attention ? How perverſe muſt that taſte be, 
Which! is Capable of fo n br choice of n ? 


Bor hiſtory is n ined 'know- 
ledge, as well as an agreeable amuſement ; and a 
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great part of what we commonly call Erudition, and 
value ſo highly, is nothing but an acquaintance with 
hiſtorical facts. An extenſive knowledge of this 
kind belongs to men of letters; but I muſt think it 


an unpardonable ignorance in perſons” of whatever 


ſex or condition, not to be acquainted with the hiſ- 
tory of their own country, together with the hiſtories 
of ancient Gxzzce and Romer, A woman may be- 
have herſelf with good manners, and have even ſome 
vivacity in her turn of wit; but where her mind is ſo 


unfurniſhed, tis impoſſible her converſation can af- 
| nnn 


3 add, chat nn Ln 


part of knowledge, but opens the door to - many 
other parts, and affords materials to moſt of the ſeci- 


ences. And indeed, if we conſider the ſhortneſs of 


human life, and our limited knowledge, even of what 
paſſes in our own time, we muſt be ſenſible that we 
ſhould be for ever children in underſtanding, were it 


not for this invention, which extends our experience 


to all paſt ages, and to the moſt diſtant nations; mak- 
ing them contribute as much to our improvement in 


wiſdom, as if they had actually lain under our ob- 


ſervation. A man acquainted with hiſtory may, in 
ſome reſpect, be ſaid to have lived from the begin - 
ning of the world, and to have been making conti- 
— ROE EO CEIEY 
century. 
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Tux is alſo an advantage in that experience 
which is acquired by hiſtory, above what is learned 
by the practice of the world, that it brings us ac- 
quainted with human affairs, without diminiſhing in 
the leaſt from the moſt delicate ſentiments of virtue. 
And, to tell the truth, I know not any ſtudy or occu- 
pation ſo unexceptionable as hiſtory in this particular. 
Poets can paint virtue in the moſt charming colours; 
but, as they addreſs themſelves entirely to the paſ- 
ſions, they often become advocates for vice. Even 
- Philoſophers are apt to bewilder themſelves in the 

ſubtilty of their ſpeculations ; and we have ſeen ſome 
80 fo far as to deny the reality of all moral diſtinc- 
tions. But I think it a remark worthy the attention 
of the ſpeculative, that the hiſtorians have been, al- 
moſt without exception, the true friends of virtue, and 
have always repreſented it in its proper colours, how-' 
ever they may have erred in their judgments of par- 
ticular perſons. Ma cara vz himſelf diſcovers a 
true ſentiment of virtue in his hiſtory of FLOꝶ NJ. 
When he talks as a Po/tician, in his general reaſon- 
ings, he conſiders poiſoning, aſſaſſination and perjury, 
as lawful arts of power ; but when he ſpeaks as an 
Hiſtorian, in his particular narrations, he ſhows ſo 
keen an indignation againſt vice, and fo warm an ap- 
probation of virtue, in many paſſages, that I could 
not forbear applying to him that remark of Hor ace, 
That if you chace away nature, | tho? with ever ſo 


oo N ſne will always return upon you. 
e 
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Nor is this combination of hiſtorians in favour of vir- 
tue at all difficult to be accounted for. When a man 


of buſineſs enters into life and action, he is more apt 
to conſider the characters of men, as they have rela- 
tion to his intereſt, than as they ſtand in themſelves; 


and has his judgment warped on every occaſion by 
the violence of his paſſion. When a philoſopher con- 
"templates characters and manners in his cloſet, the 


general abſtract view of the objects leaves the mind 


ſo cold and unmoved, that the ſentiments of nature 
have no room to play, and he ſcarce feels the differ- 
ence between vice and virtue. Hiſtory keeps in a 


juſt medium betwixt theſe extremes, and places the 


objects in their true point of view. The writers of 


hiſtory, as well as the readers, are ſufficiently intereſt- 


ed in the characters and events, to have a lively ſen- 
timent of blame or praiſe; and, at the ſame time, 
have no particular intereſt or concern to pervert their 
judgment. | 


Vere voces tum demum peore ab imo 
FTliciuntar. LUCKRBT» 
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HAVE frequently obſerved; in comparing the 
conduct of the court and country parties, that the 
former are commonly leſs aſſuming and dogmatical 


in converſation, more apt to make conceſſions ; and 
tho? not, perhaps, more ſuſceptible of conviction, yet 
more able to bear contradiction than the latter; who 
are apt to fly out upon any oppoſition, and to regard 
one as a mercenary. deſigning: fellow, if he argues 


with any coolneſs and impartiality,” or makes any 


conceſſions. to their adverſaries. This is a fact, which, 
1 believe, every one may have obſerved, who has been 


much in companies where political queſtions have 


been diſcuſſed; tho were one to aſk. the reaſon of 
this difference, every party would be apt to aflign a 
being founded on public ſpirit, and azeal for the 
conſtitution, cannot eaſily endure ſuch doctrines, as 


” 
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are of pernicious conſequence to liberty. The cour- 
tiers, on the other hand, will be apt to put us in 
mind of the clown mentioned by lord SHarTSBURY. 
„ A clown, ſays that excellent author, once took 
« a fancy to hear the Latin diſputes of doctors at 
« an univerſity. He was aſked what pleaſure he 
« could take in viewing ſuch combatants, when he 
« could never know ſo much, as which of the parties 
« had the better. For that matter, replied the clown, 
« 7 an't ſuch a fool neither, but I can ſee who's the 
« firft that puts other into a paſſion. Nature herſelf 
« dictated this leſſon to the clown, that he who had 
t the better of the argument would be eaſy and well- 
«. humoured : But he who was unable to ſupport his 
1 cauſe by reaſon, would un n 

_ « and grow violent.” | 


4 " ps which. of chuufs: ceakns Gul we adhere? To 
neither of them, in my opinion; unleſs we have a 
mind to inliſt ourſelves, and become zealots in either 
party. I believe I can aſſign the reaſon of this dif- 
ferent conduct of the two parties, without offend- 
ing either. The country party are plainly moſt po- 
pular at preſent, and, perhaps, have been ſo in moſt 
_ adminiſtrations : So that, being accuſtomed to pre- 
vail in company, they cannot endure to hear their 
opinions controverted, but are as confident on the 
* er — INE 
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ſentiments by the moſt infallible demonſtration. The 
couttiers, on the other hand, are commonly ſo run 
down, by popular talkers, that if you: ſpeak to them 
with any moderation, or make them the ſmalleſt con- 
ceſſions, they think themſelves extremely beholden to 


you, and are apt to return the favour by a like mo- 


deration and facility on their part. To be furious 
and paſſionate, they know, would only gain them 
the character of /amele/s mercenaries ; not that of 
_ -zealous patriots, which is the character that ſuch a warm 
r i 


Io all 8 we find, without 3 
the truth or falſhood on either fide, that thoſe who 


defend. the, eſtabliſhed and popular opinions, are al- 
ways the moſt dogmatical and imperious in their 
ſtile: While heir adverſaries. aſſect a moſt extraor- 
dinary gentleneſs and moderation, in order to ſoften, 
as much as poſſible, any prejudices that may lye a- 
gainſt them. . Conſider the behaviour of our free- 
thinkers of all denominations, whether they be ſuch 


as decry all revelation, or only oppoſe the exorbi- 


tant power of the clergy ; CoLLins, TIN DAL, Fos- 


TER, HoaDLEY,' Compare their moderation and 
good-manners, with the zeal and even ſcurrility of 
their adverſaries, and you will be convinced of the 
truth of my obſervation. A like difference may be 
-obſerved in the conduct of thoſe FRN, writers, 
who maintained the controverſy with "om to an- 
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-cient and modern learning. Bono „Alorſſur 48 
Madame Daciex, Abbe de Bos; who defended the 


ſatyre and inveRtive: While FoxTeveLte, Ja Mor- 
"TB, CHARPENTIER, and even PzxRAULT: never 
tranſgreſſed the bounds of moderation and good-breed- 
* op ledge by aw apa 1 'of 
their adverſaries. 22 rage: RARE ROT 2018 


"Tan bd into this ww +-refledtion, 83 
ing ſome papers wrote upon the grand topic of cour/- 
influence, and parliamentary dependence, where, in my 
humble opinion, the country party, beſides vehemence 
and fatyre, flew too rigid an inflexibility,” and too 
great a jealouſy of making conceſſions to their ad- 


verſaries. Their reaſonings loſe their force, by be- 


ing carried too far; and the popularity of their opi- 
nions has ſeduced them to neglect, in ſome meaſure, 
their juſtneſs and ſolidity. The following NN 
85 dere, I Rette ny age 
5 8 al eſtabliſhed as, 
That in contriving any ſyſtem of government, and 
and fixing the ſeveral checks and controuls of the 
conſtitution, every man ought to be ſuppoſed a hrave, 
and to have no other end, in all his actions, but pri- 
vate intereſt. By this intereſt we muſt govern him, 
and, by means of it, make him co-operate to public 
_ * J 

; | . Bition. 


>. 4 


party of the: ancients, mixed their reaſonings' with 
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bition. Without this, ſay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt 
of the advantages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, 
in the end, that we have no ſecurity for our liberties 


or poſſeſſions, except the good- will of our rulers; 
that is, OE OT, 


3 1 0 juſt political maxim, G 
man mt be ſuppoſed a knave : Tho" at the ſame time, 
it appears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould-be 
true in pelitics, which is falſe in Fa&?. But to ſatisly 
us on this head, we may conſider, that men are ge- 
verally more honeſt in their private | than in their 
public character, and will go greater lengths to ſerve 
a party, than when their own private intereſt is a- 
lone concerned. Honour is a great check upon man- 
' kind : But where a conſiderable body of men act to- 
gether, this check is, in a great meaſure, removed; 
fince a man is fare to be approved of by his own 
party, for what promotes the common intereſt, and 
ne ſoon learns to deſpiſe the clamours of his adver- 
« aries. To which" we may add, that every court or 
ſenate is determined by the majority; fo that, if ſelf 
imtereſt influences only the majority, (as it will always 
do) the whole ſenate follows the allurements of this 
ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if it contained not one 
member, WHO had any regard to public intereſt and | 
. 1 05 AA | 15244 of £3 7 6 74 


rites en beg? Eid eit es wat Ch ebe 
Wu 3 n to our cenſure, and 
examination, any plan of government, real or ima- 
E 2 Warn 


W . Aden eee ae 
courts, and ſeveral orders of men, we ſhould always 
conſider the private intereſt of each court, and each 
order; and, if we find, that, by the ſxilful diviſion 
of che power, the private intereſt muſt neceſſarily, 
in its operation, concur with the public, we may pro- 
nounce that government to be wiſe and happy. If, 
Aan ace the private intereſt of each order 
be not checked, and be not directed to public inte- 
tereſt, we ought to look for nothing but faction, 
diſorder, and tyranny from ſuch a government. In 
this opinion I am juſtified by experience, as well as 
by the authority of all a and 2 100g rmey 
both 3 elke, 


How TY mee, POP it 10 nee 
ſuch a genius as Cicero, or TAcir us, to have been 


told, That, in a future age, there ſhould arife a very 
regular ſyſtem of mit government, where the autho- 
rity was ſo diſtributed, that one rank, whenever it 
pleaſed, might ſwallow up all the reſt, and engrofs 
the whole power of the conſtitution. ; Such a govern- 
ment, they would ſay, will not be a mixed government. 
n that they 
are never ſatisſied with power; and if one order of 
men, by purſuing its own intereſt, can uſurp upon 
every other order, it will certainly do fo, and render 
itſelf, eren abſolute and uncontroulable 
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Bur, in this opinion, experience ſhews they would 
have been miſtaken. For this is actually the caſe 
with the BRITISH conſtitution. The ſhare of power 
allotted by our conſtitution to the houſe of commons 
is ſo great, that it abſolutely commands all the other 
parts of the government. The king's legiſlative 
power is plainly no proper check to it. For tho” 
the king has a negative in the paſſing of laws; yet 
this, in fa, is eſteemed of ſo little moment, that. 
whatever is yoted by the two houſes, is always ſure 
to be paſſed into a law, and the royal aſſent is little 
better than a mere form. The principal weight of 
the crown lies in the executive power. But beſides 
that the executive power, in every government, is 
altogether ſubordinate to the legiſlative ; beſides this, 
1 fay, the exerciſe of this power requires an immenſe 
expence, and the commons have aſſumed to them- 
ſelves. the ſole power of diſpoſing of public money. 
How eaſy, therefore, would it be for that houſe to 
wreſt from the crown all theſe powers, one after 
another, by making every grant of money condi- 
tional, and chooſing their time ſo well, that their 
refuſal of ſubſidies ſhould only diſtreſs the govern- 
ment, without giving foreign powers any advantage 
over us? Did the houſe of commons depend in the 
ſame manner on the king, and had none of the mem 
bers any property but from his gift, would not he 
command all their reſolutions, and be from that mo- 
ment a to the houſe of lords, they are 
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| a very powerful ſupport to nne 
they- are, in their turn, ſupported by itz bot boch 
expenence and teen 146 that 1 
= nor | 00 


How, therefore, ill we Be Wil pili And 
by * means is this member of our conſtitution 
confined. within the proper limits; ſince, from our 
very conſtitution, it muſt neceſſarily have as much 
power as it demands, and can only be confined it- 
ſelf ? How. is this conſiſtent with our experience of 
human nature ? I anſwer, That the intereſt of the. | 
body is here reſtrained by the intereſt, of the by 
individuals, and that the houſe of commons fetches | 
not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſurpation would be 
contrary to the intereſt of. the majority of in meme. 
bers. The crown has fo many offices at its diſpo. . 
a that, when affſted by the honeſt and diſintereſt- 

ed part of the houſe, it will always command the 
reſolutions of the whole ; fo far at leaſt, as to pre- 
ſerve the ancient conſtitution from danger. We may, 
therefore, give to this influence what name we pleaſe ;_ 
e may all it De 
— — en che very. nature of 
the conſlicution, — w the RH 
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Ixsrza then of aſſerting '®abſolutely, that the 
dependence of parliament, in every degree, is an 
infringement of ' Ba1715n liberty, the country- party 
had better have made ſome conceſſions to their ad- 
verſaries, and have only examined what was the pro- 
per degree of this dependence, beyond which it be- 
came dangerous to liberty. But ſuch a moderation 
is not to be expected of party- men of any kind. 
After à conceſſion of this nature, all declamation muſt 
be: abandoned; and a ſerious ealm enquiry into the 
nrepor degree of court influence; and parliamentary 
dependence would have been expected by the rea- 
ders. And tho? the advantage, in ſuch a contro- 
verſy, might poſſibly remain to the cope 
yet the victory would not be ſo compleat as they 
wiſh for, nor would a true patriot have given an en- 
tire looſe to his zeal, ſor fear of running matters 
Oy extreme, dy aun? too e 

. See Diſſertation on Parties, throughout, | 5 


"iS By that influence of the crown, which 1 would juſtify, I 
mean only, that ariſing from the offices and honours which 
ars at the diſpoſal of the crown. As to private bribery, it may 
be conſidered; in the ſame light as the practice of employing 
ſpies,, which is feaxce | juſtifiable in a good miniſter, and is in- 
famous in a bad one : But to be a ſpys or to be corrupted, is 
always, infamoys under. all miniſtries, and is, to be regarded 
as A 2 proſtitution. PoLyYB1vus. juſtly eſteems the pe- 
cuntary influence” of the ſenate and cenſors to be one of the 

lar and conſtitutional weights, which on mpeg balance 
Jo. vaſt mpue pune wagke Lib. 6, cap. 19. 
f281 . KR 4 alludes 


influence of the crown. It was, therefore, thought 
beſt to deny, that this extreme could ever be dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution, or that the crown could 


ALL queſtions concerning the proper medium be- 
tween any two extremes are very difficult to be de- 
cided ; both becauſe it is difficult to find ai pro- 
per to fix this medium, and becauſe the good and 
ill, in ſuch caſes, run fo gradually into each other, 
as even to render our ſentiment, doubtful and un- 
certain. But there is a peculiar difficulty in che pre- 
ſent caſe, which would embarraſs the moſt knowing 
crown is always lodged in a ſingle perſon, eithet 
| king or miniſter; and as this perſon may have ei- 
ther a greater or leſs degree of ambition, capacity. 
courage, popularity or fortune, the power, which is 
100 great in one hand, may become too little. in 
another. In pure republics, where the power is 
diſtributed among ſeveral aſſemblies. or ſenates, the 
checks and controuls are more regular in their ope- 
ration 3 becauſe the members of ſuch numerous af- 
ſerblies may be preſumed to be always nearly equal 


in capacity and virtue; and tis oily their numbers 


riches, or authority, which enter into conſideration- 
But a limited monarchy admits not of any ſuch ſta- 
bility ; nor is it poſſible to aſſign to the crown 
8 þ 4 | 5 ſuch 
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ſuch a determinate degree of power, as will, in every 
hand, form a proper counter-balance to the other 
parts of the conſtitution. This is an unavoidable diſ- 
advantage, among the many advantages, attending 
that ſpecies of government. 
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ſcience, - that no prudent man, however ſure of 
his principles, dares. propheſy. concerning any event, 
or foretell the remote conſequences of things. A 
phyſician will not venture to pronounce concerning 
the condition of his patient a-fortnight or month af 
ter: And fill leſs dares a politician forete? the ſitua- 
tion of public affairs a few years hence; Harninc- 
Ton thought himſelf fo ſure of his general principle, 
That the balance of” poxver. depends on that of property, 
that he ventured to pronounce it impoſſible ever to re- 
eſtabliſn monarchy in ExoI AND: But his book was 
ſcarce publiſhed when the king was reſtored: and we 
ſee that monarchy has ever ſince ſubſiſted upon the 
ſame footing as before. Notwithſtanding this un · 
woot an. I will venture to examine a very im- 
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portant queſtion, viz. Whether the BRITISH govern- 
ment incline more to abſolute monarchy, or to à republic; 
and in which of theſe tevo ſpecies of government it will 
moſt probably terminate? As there ſeems not to be 
any great danger of a ſudden revolution either way, 
I ſhall at leaſt eſcape the ſhame attending my teme- 
rity, if { ſhould be found to have been miſtaken. 


+ Tzosr who aſſert, That the balance of our go- 
vernment inclines towards abſolute monarchy, may 
ſupport their opinion by the following reaſons. That 
property has a great influence on power cannot poſ- 
fibly be denied; but yet the general maxim, That the 
balance of one depends on the balance of the other, muſt 
be received with ſeveral limitations. Tis evident, 
that much leſs property in a ſingle hand will be able 
to counter: balance a greater property in ſeveral hands; 
not only becauſe it is difficult to make many perſons 
combine in the ſame views and meaſures; but alſo be- 
cauſe property, when united, cauſes much greater de- 
pendance, than the ſame property, when diſperſed. An 
hundred perſons, of 1000/7. a year a- piece, can conſume 
all their income, and no body ſhall ever be the better 
for them, except their ſervants and tradeſmen, who 


jaſtly regard their profits as the product of their own 


labour. But a man poſſeſſed of 100, oo0 J. a year, 
if he has either any generoſity, or any cunning, may 
create a great dependance by obligations, and ſtill a 
12124 = THT 
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in all free governments any ſubject exorbitantly rich 
bore no manner of proportion to the riches of the 
ſtate, Ca assus's fortune, if I remember well, a, 
mounted only to about * fixteen_ hundred thouland 
pounds: in our money; and yet we find, that, tho! his 
genius was nothing extraordinary, he was able, | by 
means of his riches alone, to counter- balance, during 
his life-time; the power of Pourzx as well as that 
of Cz$sar, who afterwards became maſter of the 
world. The wealth of the -Mev1cis made them 
maſters of Fox EN CH; tho?, tis probable, it was 
very inconſiderable, * to _ GE: vote 
OT IEEE > iim UA: 


i, 


4 Tuns e are nan e 
tain a very magnificent idea of the Bux ſpirit 
and love of liberty; fince we could maintain our free 
government, during ſo many centuries, againſt our 
ſovereigns, who, beſides the power and dignity and 
majeſty of the crown, have always been poſſeſſed of 
much more property than any ſubje& has ever en- 
joyed in any commonwealth. But it may be faid, 
that this ſpirit, however great, will never be able to 
ſupport itſelf againſt that immenſe property, which is 
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now lodged-in/ the king, and n 
Upon a moderate computation; - chere are near three 
milkons at the/diſpofab of 'theicfown "The'civil Hit 
amounts to near a million 3 the collection of all takes 
to another million ; and the employment in che my 
and navy, together with eccleſiaſtical preferments, to 

above 3 third million: An enormous ſum, and what 
may fairly be computed to b be more than a. thirtiech 
part of the whole, income, and labour of, the king- 
dem. When we add to this immenſe. property, the 
increaſing luxury of the nation, our progeneſs to cor- 
ruption, together with the great power and preroga- 
tives of the crown, and the command of ſuch nume- 


rous military forces, there is nd one but muſt deſpait 


of being able, without extraordinary efforts, to ſup- 


ee eee rn ene ih 


diſadvantages. | 


[ On 8 baſs why weintain that the 
byak of the BaiT15H government Jeans towards A re- 
public, may ſupport their opinion by very ſpecious 


arguments. It may be ſaid, that. tho' this immenſe 


in che crowp, be joined to the dignity of f 

: magiſtrate, -nd to many other legal powers and pre- 
rogatives, which ſhould naturally give it a greater in- 
fluence; yet it really becomes leſs dangerous to li- 
berty upon that very account. Were BAITAIx a re- 
public, and were any private man poſſeſſed of a reve. 
doc & third, or even a tenth part as large as that of 
0. ; | the 
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the crown, he would very juſtly excite jenlouſy; be- 
cauſe be would infullibly have great: authority in the- 
government: And ſuch an irregular authority, not 
avowed by the laws, is always more dangerous than 
a much greater authority, which is derived from them. 
A * man polleſſed of ufurped power, can ſet no 
bounds to his pretenſions : His partizans Have liberty 
to hope fbr every thing in his favout : His enemies 
provoke his ambition, with his fears, by the violence 
of their oppoſition : Ang. the government being 
thrawn into a ferment, every corrupted humour i in 
the ſtate naturally gathers to him. On the contrary, 
a legal authority, tho very great, has always ſome 
bounds, which terminate both the hopes and preten - 
ſions of the perſon poſteſſed of it; "The, laws muſk 
bave provided a remedy, againſt its exceſſes : Such an 
eminent magiſtrate has much to fear, and little ta 
rity is quietly ſubmitted to, he has ſmall temptation 
and ſmall opportunity of extending it farther. Bey 
fides,, it happens, with regard. to ambitiqus aims and 
projects, what may be obſerved. with regard to ſectꝰ 
of philoſophy and religion, A new-ſeQ excites ſuch 
a ferment, and is both oppoſed and defended with 
ſuch vehemence, that it ſpreads always faſter, and 
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. partizans with greater en than 
any old eſtabliſhed opinion, recommended by the 
ſanction of the laws and of antiquity. - Such is the 
nature of novelty, that where any thing pleaſes it 
becomes doubly agreeable, if new; but if it diſ- 
pleaſes, it is doubly diſpleaſing, upon that very ac- 
count. And, in moſt caſes, the violence of enemies 
. afl e 


of 
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much governed by intereſt; yet even intereſt itſelf, 
and all human affairs are entirely governed by opinion. 
Now, there has been a very ſudden and a very ſen- 
fible change in the opinions of men within theſe laſt 
| fifty years by the progreſs of learning and of liberty. 
Moſt people, in this iſland, have diveſted themſelves 
of all ſuperſtitious reverence to names and authority : 
The clergy have much loſt / their credit: Their pre- 
tenſions and doctrines have been ridiculed; and even 
religion can ſcarce ſapport itſelf in the world. The 


mere name of Ting commands little reſpect; and to 
kalk of a king as GOD's vicegerent on earth, or to 

give him any of thoſe magnificent titles, which for- 
merly dazzled mankind, would but excite laughter in 
every one. Tho” the crown, by means of its large 
revenue, may maintain its authority in times of tran- 
quility, upon private intereſt and influence; yet as 
the leaſt ſhock or convulſion muſt break all theſe in- 
COLITIS. tereſts 
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tereſts to pieces, the kingly power, being _— 


ſupported by the ſettled principles and opinions of 


men, will immediately diſſolve. Had men been in 
the fame diſpoſition at the revolution,” às they are at 


preſent; monarchy. would have run e 


mne 8 


„er T venture to deliver my own ſentiments 
amidſt theſe oppolite arguments, I would aſſert, that 


unleſs there happen ſome extraordinary convulſion, the 
power of the crown, by means of its large revenue, is 
tither upon the increaſe; tho at the ſame time I owns 
that its progreſs ſeems very flow, and almoſt inſen- 
fible. The-tide has run long, and with ſome rapi- 12 


dity, to the fide of popular government, and is j 
N Ae by 
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e well known dee eee mate 
to a period, and that death is unavoidable to the po- 
litical as well as to the animal body. But, as one 
kind of death may be preferable to another, it may 
be enquired, whether it be more defirable for the 

Barrie totſtitution to terminate in a popular go- 


vernment, or in abſoline monarchy? Here I would 


declare frankly, that tho” liberty be” inknitely prefer- 
able 46-Nlavery; in "almoſt" every caſe ;"yet'T ſhould 
much rather wiſh to ſee an abſolute monarch than a 
republic in this iſland. : For, let us conſider, what 
kind . we have reaſon to expect. The 

01315 _ | 
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queſtion is not concerning any fine: imaginary repub- 
he, of which, a, man may form a plan in his cloſer. 
There is, no doubt, but a popular government may 
be imagined more perſect than abſelute monarchy, or 

even than: our preſent conſtitution, - But hat reaſon 
have we to expect tliat any ſuch government will 
ever be eſtabliſhed in Ba IxA ix, upon the diſſolution 
of our monarchy ? If any fingle ern acquire 
power enough to take our conſtitution to pieces, and 
put it up a- new, he is really an abſplute monarch; 
and we haye had aready an inſtance of this kind 
fulficien; to convince 1 us, chat fach a; perſon. will. never 
reſign bis power, or eſtabliſh any, free. government, 
Marters, therefore, mult be truſted to their natural 
progreſs and operation; "and, ce bouſe „ commons, 
according to its preſent conftitation, mult be the only 


legillature. in ſuch a popular gavernment.. The i in- 


conveniencies, attending ſuch a fitrupion of affaire, 


preſent themſelyes by thouſands. If dhe houſe, of - 
commons, in ſuch. a caſe, ever diſſolves: itſelf, which 
is pot to be expected, we, may lopk for a civil, war 
every election. If it continues itſelf, we ſhall, fuffer 
all the tyranyy of a faftion, ſubdivided into new fac 
tions,. And as ſuch a violent government! 6aonot long 
(ably we ſhall, at laſt, after infinite convulſions, and 
civil wars, find repoſe in abſolute monarchy, which 
it would have been happier for us to have eſtabliſhed 


+24: 8 — 
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therefore, is the eaſieſt death, the true Euthanaſia of 
the Bz ITISH conſtitution, 


Tons, if os here. e e chaps: Il 
monarchy, becauſe the danger is more-imminent from 
that quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more jealous 
of popular government, becauſe that danger is more 
terrible. This may teach us a leſſon of moderation 
in all our political controverſies, 
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. morable atchievements, the firſt place of ho- 
nour ſeems due to LEcisLaToRs, and founders of 
ſtates, who tranſmit a ſyſtem of laws and inſtitutions 
to ſecure the peace, happineſs, and liberty of future 
generations. © The influence of uſeful inventions in 
che arts and ſciences may, perhaps, extend farther 
chan thoſe of wiſe laws, whoſe effects are limited both 
in time and place; but the benefit ariſing from the 
former i is not fo ſenſible as that which proceeds. from 
"the latter. Speculative ſciences do, indeed; improve 
the mind ; but this advantage reaches only to a. few 
n perſons, who have leiſure to apply themſelves to 
them. And as to practical arts, which increaſe the 
commodities and enjoyments of life, tis well known, 
that mens happineſs conſiſts not ſo much in an abun- 
dance of theſe, as in the peace and ſecurity with wich 
.they poſſels them and thoſe bleflings can only be de- 
| rived from good governinent. - Not to mention, that 


= general 
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general virtue and good morals in a ſtate, which are 
| fo requiſite to happineſs, can never ariſe from che moſt 
1 Tefined precepts of philoſophy, or even the ſevereſt 
injunctions of religion; but muſt proceed entirely 
from the-virtuous education of che youth, the effect 
of wiſe laws and Inſtitutions. I muſt, therefore, pre- 
ſume to differ from my lord Bacon in this particular, 
and muſt regard antiquity as ſomewhat unjuſt in its 
diſtribution of honour, when it made gods of all the 
-Z5cux21vs; and/ dignified legiſſators, ſuch as Ro- 
:avivs and Trrsus,. Nu. "__ N „ ee * 
1915424608 be. 1h . 
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4 much as legiſlators = founders of . 
to be honoured and reſpected among men, as much 
ought the founders of ſects and factions to be deteſted 
and hated ; becauſe the influence of factions is di- 
"realy contrary to that of laws, Factions ſubvert go- 

vernment, render laws'impotent, and beget the ſierceſt 
Anmöfties among men of che fame nation, who ought 

© *to' give mutual afiftance/ant protection to each other. 
Aud chat bud render the founders of parties more 
-odious"is, the difficulty of extirpating theſe parties, 

. when once they have taken rife in any ſtate. "They 
naturally ꝓropagate themſelves for many centuries, and 
end but by the total, diſſalntion of that go- 
e in which — an planted, | __ * 
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bey fee from them, ir müſt be confelleg, that they | 
ne more Jealſty, and Propagate themſelves faſter in 
free governments, where they always inſect the legi- 
ſlature itſelf, which alone could be able, by the ſteady 
Nene eee t Mb, Ne. — 
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$f . ACTIONS or parties may be divided into Pau. 
SONAL and REAL; chat is, into factions ſounded on 
perſonal friendſhip or animoſity among thoſe who 
: compoſe the factions, and into thoſe founded on ſome 
real difference of 3 or intereſt. The reaſon 
of this ditinction is obvious, tho” I muſt acknow- 
ſeen, that a government divides into factions, where 
real or apparent, trivial or. material; And in_ thoſe 
actions, which are founded on the moſt real and moſt 
material difference, there is always obſerved @ bea 
"grear "deat of perſonal zwimofity of afefiva.” Bur 
notwithitanding this mixture, a party may. be denomt- 
nated either Perſonal or real, according to, that, prin- 
ciple which is . and is found to haue the 


greateſt inflyence. TEL t n Dy BESS wag Au 
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_ Panoyan; fagians ariſe mot-eably-iin ddl we. 
publica. « Every-domeſticaquarret becomes an affainof 
Rate. Love, vanity, emulation, any paſſion begets 
3 | public 
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public diviſion, as well as ambition and reſentment. 
"The Nen! and Brancui, of FLORENCE, the Faz- 
ost and Abes ui of Ge voa, the Coronzssi and 
'On $1N1 of modern Rows, were were parties of this kind · 


ade dh a propency w/Uivkde Jnds perfortk 
bes eee 
will produce them. What can be imagined more 
trivial than the difference between one colour of livery 


and another in horſe- races? Vet this difference be- 
got two moſt inveterate fadtions in the Gaegek em- 


pire, the Pkasin1 and VeneTt, who never ſuſpended 
er Gl 4 ruined e 80 
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D hiſtory tin. 
addon berwixt two tribes, the Toru. 14 and Pariais. 
years, and diſcovered itſelf in their ſuffrages at every 
—_— _— This faQion was the more 
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2 ha this aft hos nor been mach. ee by antiquaries or 
; politicians, 1 ſhall deliver it in the words of the Rowan hiſto- 
Han. Populus ToscuLiants cum conjugibus ac hiberiz Roman 
Sent: Ea ninititude, weſt nutata, & ſpecie reorum tribus circuit, 
-genibus ſe u advolvens. Plus itague miſericordia ad pence we- 
niam impetrandam, quam cauſa ad crimen pur gunden ' valuit, Ti. 
bus omnes præter PoLLIAM, antiguarunt legen. Por TL 1A fen- 
Jentia fuit, puberes wirberatts necayi, "liberos corjuyiſque ſub corona 
Ou belli wenire + enn mme pn 
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remarkable, chat it could continue for ſo long a tract 


of time; even tho” it did not ſpread itſelf, nor dra, 


any of the other tribes into a ſhare of the quarrel If 
mankind had not a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch diviſions, 
the indifference of the reſt of the community muſt 
have ſuppreſſed this fooliſh animoſity, that had not 
any aliment of new benefits and injuries, of ſym- 
pathy and antipathy, which never fal to take place, 
when the whole ſtate is rent into two equal factions. 2 


Noruiuc is more uſual than to fee parties, which 
have begun upon a real difference, continue even 


after that difference is loſt. When men are once in- | 


liſted on oppoſite fides, they contract an affection to 
the perſons. with whom they are united, and an ani- 


moſity againſt their antagoniſts : And theſe paſſions 
they | often - tran{mit to their poſterity. The real dif- 


ference between GueLF and GHIBBELLINE was long 


loſt in Ir AL v, before theſe factions were extinguiſhed. 
The GuzLrs adhered to the pope, the GHiBBEL» 
Lies to the emperor; and yet the family of Sros - 
84, who were in alliance with the emperor, tho) they 


tum atrecis aufores manſiſſe ad patris atater: conflat z nec quemte 


guam fere ex POLLIA tribu candidatum PAPIRAM ferre ſolitam 
T. Livis, lib. 8, The CasTELAxt and Nrcorrort are 
| two modbiſh faftions in Vr WIcE, who frequently bor tage- 
ther, and then lay afide their quarrels preſently, 
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were Guerys, being expelled. Milan by the king * 
of France, aſſiſted by Jacomo Trxivurzio and the 
| GrrnELLINES, the pope concurred with the latter, 
and they formed leagues with the pope againſt the 
Tux civil wars which aroſe ſome few years ago 
in Morocco, betwixt the 3/a-ks and ren, merely 
on account of their complexion, are founded on a 
very pleaſant difference. We laugh at them; butT 
believe, were things rightly. examined, we afford 
much more occaſion of ridicule to the Mooxs. For, 
what are all the wars of religion, which have pre- 
vailed in this polite and knowing part of the world? 
They are certainly more abſurd than the Moor isn 
_ Givil wars, The difference of complexion is a ſenſible 
and a real difference : But the difference about an ar- 
ticle of faith, which is utterly abſurd and unintel- 
' Lgible, is not a difference of ſentiments, but only a 
difference of a few phraſes and expreſſions, which one 
party accepts of, without underſtanding them ; and 
the other refuſes, in the fame manner. Beſides, I do 
not find, that the whites in Moxocco ever impoſed 
on the Blacks any neceſſity of altering their com- 
plexion, or threatened them with inquiſitions and 
penal laws in caſe of obſtinacy: Nor haye the blacks 
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man's opinion, where he is able to form a real opi- 
nion, more at his diſpoſal than his complexion? And 
can one be induced by force or fear to do more than 
paint and diſguiſe in the one caſe as well as in the 
other?! 


RE AL faftions may be divided into factions from 
entereſt;” from principle and from affzion; Of all fac- 
tions, thoſe from intereſt are the moſt reaſonable, and 
the moſt excuſable. Where two orders of men, ſuch 
as the nobles and people, have a diſtin& authority in 
a government, which is not very accurately balanced 
and modelled, they naturally follow a diſtinct intereſt: 
nor can we reaſonably expect a different conduct from 
that degree of ſelfiſhneſs, which is implanted in hu- 
man nature. It requires very great ſkill in a legiſla- 
tor to prevent ſuch factions; and many philoſophers 
are of opinion, that this ſecret, like the grand elixir, 
or perpetual motion, may amuſe men in theory, but can 

never poſlibly be reduced to practice. In deſpotic go- 

vernments, indeed, factions often do not appear; but 
they are never the leſs real; or rather, they are more 
real and more pernicious, upon that very account. 
The diſtin& orders of men, nobles and people, ſol- 
diers and merchants, have all a diſtinct intereſt; but 
the more powerful oppreſſes the weaker with impn. 
nity, and without reſiſtance ; which begets a * 
e in ſuch N 
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Tuer has been an attempt to divide the 12nd 
und !rathis Intereſt in Fny/and ; but without ſucceſb. 
The intereſt of theſe two bodies is not really diſtinct, 
and never will be ſd, till our public debts increaſe to 
ſuch a degree, as to become altogether oppreſſive and 
NR. 


Pane Saeed eſpecially ons 
Jative- principles are known only to er, 


—— dich has ever ee 


in human affairs. Where different principles beget a 
contrariety of conduct, which is the caſe with all'dif- 
ſerent political principles, the matter may be more 
Elly cplatied.' A ah, wits Wileind'the ue fight 
of government to lie in one man, or one family, 
Kannot eaflly agree with his fellow citizen, who thinks 
chat another man or family i is poſſeſſed of this right, 
Each naturally wiſhes that right may take place, ac- 
"cording to his own notions of it. But where the dif- 
ference of pringples is attended with no contrariety 
of action, but each may follow his own way, without 
Interfering with his neighbour, as happens in all re- 
ligious controverſies; what madneſs, what ny can 
beget ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal diviſions 2... | 


Two men, travelling on the highway, the obe 
| eaſt, che other weſt, can eafily paſs each öthet, If che 
_way be 9 But two men, reaſoning upon 


oppoſite 
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Oppoſite principles of religion, cannot ſo eaſily paſs, 
without ſhocking; tho“ one ſhould think, that the 
way were alſo, in that caſe, ſufficiently broad, and 
that each might proceed, without interruption, in his 
own courſe, But ſuch is the nature of the human 
mind, that it always takes hold of every mind that 
approaches it; and as it is wonderfully fortiged and 
corroborated by an unapimity of ſentiments, fo is it 
| ſhocked and diſturbed by any contratiety. Hence the 
eagerne!s, which moit people diſcover in a diſpute; 
and hence their impatience of oppoſition, even in the 
moſt ſpeculative and indifferent opinions. 


\ Txx5 principle, however frivolous it may appear, 
bens 1 have been the origin of all religious wan 
and diviſions. But, as this principle is univerſal in 
human nature, its effects would not have been con- 
ſined to one age, and to one ſect of religion, did it 
not there concur with other more accidenta} cauſes, 
which raiſe it to ſuch à height, as to produce the 
higheſt miſery and devaſtation. Moſt religions of the 
ancient world aroſe in the unknown” ages of governs 
ment, when men * as yet berbardüs and unin- 
ſiructed. and the prince, as well as 'peafant, was di- 
poſed to receive, with implicit faith, every pious tals 
or fiction which was offered him. The magiſtrate 
embraced the religion of che people, and entering cor- 
dially into the care of ſacred matters, naturally * 
_ — in AD: aps W 2 125 
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gion ariſing, while principtes direMly oppoſite to it 


were firmly eſtabliſhed in-the polite part of the world, ; 


who- deſpiſed the nation that firſt broached this no- 


velty ; no wonder, that in ſuch circumſtances, it was 


but little countenanced by the civil magiſtrate, and 
that the prieſthood were allowed to engroſs all the 
authority in the new ſect. So bad a uſe did they 
make of this power, even in thoſe early times, that 
that the perſecutions of Chriſtianity may, perhaps 
in part, be aſcribed to the violence inſtilled by them 


© I ſay, in part; For tis a vulgar error to imagine, that the 


ancients-were as great friends to toleration as the Ex 61 158 or 
Doren are at preſent. . The laws againſt external ſuperſtition, 


amongſt the Romans, ' were as ancient as. the time of the 


twelve tables; and the J=ws. as well a Cunn3T1Aans were 


ſometimes puniſhed by them: tho', in general, | theſe laws were 
not rigorouſly executed. Immediately aſter the conqueſt of 


Gaur, they forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the 
religion of the Da Ds; and this was a kind of perſecution. 
In about a century after this conqueſt, the emperor, Ci A up, 
quite aboliſhed that ſoperſtition by penal lass; which yould 
have been a very grievous perſecution, if the imitation of 

Roman manners had not, before-hand, weaned the est 
from their ancient prejudices, SvzTONIUS in vita CLAuDt. 
Prix v aſcribes the abolition of the Druid ſuperſtitions to T- 


EAI Us, probably becauſe that emperor Had taken ſome ſteps 


towards reſtraining them, 9 30. cap. 1.) This is an in- 
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into their followers. And the ſame principles of 
prieſtly government continuing, after Chriſtianity be- 
came the eſtabliſhed religion, they have engendered a 
ſpirit of perſecution, which has ever ſince been the 
poiſon of human ſociety, and the ſource of the moſt 
inveterate factions in every government. Such fac- 
tions, therefore, on the part of the people, may juſtly 
be eſteemed factions of principle: but, on the part of 
the prieſts, who are the prime movers, they are really 
factions of interep.. 


Taran is another cauſe (beſide the authority of 
the prieſts, and the ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil powers) which has contributed to render Car1s- 
TEN pom the ſcene of religious wars and diviſions» 
Religions, that ariſe in ages totally ignorant and bar- 
barous, conſiſt moſtly of traditional tales and fictions, 
which may be very different in every ſe, without be- 
ing contrary to each other; and even when they are 
contrary, every one adheres to the tradition of his 
own _ without much reaſoning or ER 


. of the luke caution and moderation of the Romanrs in 
ſuch caſes and very different from their violent and ſanguinary i 
method of treating the Chriflians, Hence we may entertain a 
ſuſpicion, that thoſe furious perſecutions of Chriftianity were, 
in ſqme meaſure, owing to the imprudent zeal and bigotry of 
the firſt propagators of that ſect; and Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory af- 
fords us many reaſons to confirm this ſuſpicion, 


F 4 | But 
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© FARE was widely ſpread over the world, 


at the time when Chriſtianity. aroſe, the teachers of 
the new ſe& were obliged to form a ſyſtem of ſpecu- 
| Lative opinions; to divide, with ſome accuracy, their 
articles of faith; and to explain, comment, confute, 
and confirm with all the ſubtilty of argument and ſei- 
ence. From hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſ- 
pute, when the chriſtian religion came to be ſplit in- 
io new diviſtons and herefies : And this keenneſs af: 
ſited the prieſts in their pernicious: policy, of beget- 
ting a mutual hatred and antipathy among their de- 
luded followers. Sects of philoſophy, in the ancient 
world, were more zealous than parties of religion ; 
but in modern times, parties of religion are more fu. 
rious and enraged than the moſt cruel factions which 
ever graſp from intereſt and ambition. _ 


IA mentioned parties from offetion as a kind 
of real parties, beſide thoſe from intereft and principle. 
By parties from affection, I underſtand. thole which 
are founded on the different affeRions of men to- 
wards particular families and perſons, whom they de- 
fire to rule over them. Theſe parties are often very 
violent; tho*, I muſt own, it is ſomewhat unaccount- 
able, that men ſhould attach themſelves fo ſtrongly 
to perſons, with whom they are no way acquainted, 
whom perhaps they never ſaw, and from whom they 
never received, nor can ever hope for any favour. 
Yet an we find often to be the caſe, and even with 


men, 
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men, who, on other occaſions, diſcover no great ge- 


neroſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily tranſported 


by friendſhip beyond their on intereſt. We are apt, 
I know not how, to think the relation betwixt us and 
our ſovereign very cloſe and intimate, The ſplendor 


of majeſty and power beſtows an importance on the 
fortunes even of a ſingle perſon. And when a man's 
good- nature gives him not this imaginary intereſt, his 
ill-nature will, from ſpite and oppoſition to perſons 
whoſe ſentiments are different from his own. 
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e was widely ſpread over the world, 
at the time when Chriſtianity: aroſe, the teachers of 
the new ſe& were obliged to form a ſyſtem of ſpecu- 
- tive opinions; to divide, with ſome accuracy, hein 
articles of faith; and to explain, comment, confute, 
and confirm: with all the ſubtilty of argument and ſci- 
ence. From hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſ- 
pute, when the chriſtian religion came to be ſplit in- 
to new diviſtons and hereſies: And this keenneſs af- 
ſited the priefts in their pernicious policy, of beget- 
ting a mutual hatred and antipathy among their de- 
luded followers. Sects of philoſophy, in the ancient 
world, were more zealous than parties of religion ; 
but in modern times, parties of religion are more fu. 
rious and enraged than the moſt cruel faftions which 
ever ait from intereſt and ambition. 


I nave mentioned parties from ies as a kind 
of real parties, beſide thoſe from intereft and principle. 
By parties from affection, I underſtand thoſe which 

are founded on the different affections of men to- 
wards particular families and perſons, whom they de- 
fire to rule over them. Theſe parties are often ver 
violent; tho', I muſt own, it is fomewhat unaccount- 
able, that men ſhould attach themſelves fo ſtrongly 
to perſons, with whom they are no way acquainted, 
whom perhaps they never ſaw, and from whom they 

never received, nor can ever hope for any favour. 


Yet this we find often to be the caſe, and even with 


men,, 
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men, who, on other occaſions, diſcover no great ge- 


neroſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily tranſported 


by friendſhip beyond their own-intereſt. We are apt, 
I know not how, to think the relation betwixt us and 
our ſovereign very cloſe and intimate. The ſplendor 
of majeſty and power beſtows an importance on the 
fortunes even of a ſingle perſon. And when a man's 


good-nature gives him not this imaginary intereſt, his 


ill-nature will, from ſpite and oppoſition to perſons 
whoſe ſentiments are different from his own. 
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E RE the Barrrsn government propoſed as 

| a ſubje& of ſpeculation to a ſtudious man, he 
would immediately perceive in it a ſources of div 
ſion and party, which it would be almoſt impoſſible 
for it, under any adminiſtration, to avoid. The juſt 
balance between the republican and monarchieal part 
of our conſtitution is really, in itſelf; fo extreme 
ly delicate and uncertain, that when joined to mens: 
paſſions and prejudices, tis impoſſible but different 
opinions malt ariſe concerning it, even among per- 
ſons of the beſt underſtanding. - Thoſe of mild tem- 
pers, who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedition 
and civil wars, will always entertain more favour-- 
able ſentiments of. monarchy, than men of bold and' 
generous . ſpirits, who. are paſſionate lovers of liber- 
ty, and think no evil comparable to ſubjection and 
flavery. And tho? all reaſonable men agree in ge- 
neral to preſerve our mixed government; yet wien 
they come to particulars, ſome will incline to truſt: 
T8. E 6 larger 


renn 
larger powers to the crown, to beſtow on it more 


influence, and to guard againſt its encroachments with 
leſs caution, than others who are terrified at the moſt. 


diſtant approaches of tyranny and deſpotic power. 
Thus are there parties of PzxrtxeryLs involved in 


the very nature of our conſtitution, which may pro- 


perly enough be denominated thoſe of Cour and 
CounTry. The ſtrength and violence of each of 


theſe” parties will much depend upon the particular 
adminiſtration. An adminidration may be ſo bad, as 
to throw a gceat majority into the oppoſition; as a 
good adminitratioa will reconcile to the court many 
of the mol paſſionate: lovers of liberty, But, how- 
ads: ay ny beta it them, ths ur- 


„ Theſe words As eaten as and therefore I 
Mall employ them, without intending to expreſs by them an 
univerſal blame of the one party, or approbation of the other. 
The cout t-party may, no doubt, on ſome occaſions conſult beſt 
the intereſt of the country, and the gountry-party oppoſe it. 
-In like manner, the RomAn' parties. were dengminated Op- 
timates and Populares; and Crexro, like a true party-man, 
gefines the Optimates to be ſuch as, in all their public con- 
duct, regulated themſelves by the ſentiments of the beſt and 

Wortbieſt of the Rowans; Pro Satie, cap. 45. The team 

r Countey-party may afford; a fayoyreble definitios or etymo- 
. logy of the lame Find: But it would be folly to draw any 
, angament from that head, aps Lhave 2 
ping Bee ume, | 
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ties themfelves will always fubſift, ſo long as» we 
are governed by a limited monarchy. -- ©5455 $641 


Bur, beſides this difference of Principle, choſe par- 
ties are very much fomented by a difference of Iu- 
TEREST,. without which they could ſcarce ever be 
dangerous or violent. The crown will naturally'bes- 
ſtow all its traſt and power upon thoſe, whoſe prin. 
ciples, real or pretended, are moſt favourable to mo- 
narchical government; and this temptation will na- 
turally engage them to go greater lengths than their 
principles would otherwiſe carry them. Their an- 
tagoniſts, who are diſappointed in their ami tious 
aims, throw themſelves into the party whoſe princi- 
ples incline them to be moſt jealous of royal power, 
and naturally carry thoſe principles to a greater length 
than ſound politics will juſtify. Thus, the Con- and 
Country parties, which are the genuine offspring of 
the Barris H government, are a kind of mixt parties, 
and are influenced both by principle and by intereſt. 
The heads of the factions are commonly molt govern- 
ed by the latter motive; the inferior members of 
them by the former. I mult be underſtood to mean 
this of perſons who have motives for taking party 
on any fide. For, to tell the truth, the greateſt part 
are commonly men who aſſpciate themſalves they 


Eno not wWwhy; from example, from paſſion; i from 
Aleneſ. But fill it is 7equilite, that there be ſome 
ſource of diviſion, either in principle or intereſt ; 
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yy $ to eccleſiaſtical parties; we may obſerve, that, 
in all ages of the world, prieſts have been enemies 
to liberty *,. and tis certain, that this ſteady conduct 
of theirs muſt have been founded on fixt reaſons of 
intereſt and ambition. Liberty of thinking, and of ex- 
preſſing our thoughts, is always fatal to prieſtly power, 
and to thoſe pious frauds, on which it is commonly 
founded; and, by an.infallible connexion, which pre- 
vails-among every ſpecies of liberty, this privilege can 
never be enjoyed, at leait, has never yet been enjoyed, 
but in a free government. Hence it muſt happen, in 
ſuch a government as that of BaITAlx, that the 
_eflabliſhed- clergy, while things are in their natural 
ſituation, will always be of the Court - party; as, on 
"the contrary,. diſſenters of all kinds will be of the 
Country- party; ſince they can never hope for that 
toleration, which they ſtand-in need of, but by means 
of our free government. All princes, who have aim- 
ed at deſpotic power, have known of what impor- 
tance it was to gain the eſtabliſhed clergy: As the 
clergy, on their fide, have ſhewn a great facility of 


® This propoſition is true, notwithſtanding, that in the early 
times of the Exc 15m government, the clergy were the great 
| and' principal oppoſers of the crown : But, at that time, their 
- poſſeſſions. were ſo immenſely great, that they campoſed a confi- 
- derable part of the proprietors of EXGLAND,. — con- 
wel were direct rivals of the cr n. 
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entering into the views of fuck princes f. Gusra- 
vous Vaza' was, perhaps, the only ambitious mo- 
narch, that ever depfeſſed the church, at the ſame 
time, that he diſcouraged liberty. But the exorbi- 
tant power of the biſhops in-Swzben, who, at that 
time, overtopped the crown, together with their at- 
tachment to a foreign family, was the reaſon of his 
embracing ſuch. an unuſual ſyſtem * 2 
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prieſts to deſpotic power, and to the government of 
A ſingle perſon, is not true with regard to one ſect 
only. The Preſbiterian and. Calviniſſic clergy . in 
Horz xD were always profeſſed friends to the fa- 
| mily of Ozancs; as the Arminians, who were e. 
teemed heretics, were always of the Loovss rein 
faction, and zealous for liberty. But if a prince has 
the choice of both, tis eaſy to ſee, that he will pre- 
fer the epiſcopal to the preſbyterian- form of go- 
vernment, both becauſe of the greater affinity be- 
. tween monarchy and epiſcopacy, and becauſe of the 
facility which a prince finds, in ſuch 4 goverament, 
of ruling the r. by means of their eccleſiaſtical 
: ſuperiors 3. 


I Jodi fibi iph reges N qui mobilitate vulgi © ex- 
_ pul6;, reſumpta per arma dominatione ; fugas civium, urbium 


everſiones, fratrum, conjugum, parentum neces, aliaque ſolita 
© regibus avfi, ſuperſtitionem fovebant;; quia honor ſacerdotii fir- 
Nr Tacx. A. lb. 85. 


31 P impartun jours Iibeptsttenp 'paveoruny dominstio 
regie libidini propior oſt, TACIT: 2 40. 6. | 
Is 


WE ns BEIAY . vn 

x the fr. tile of parties in Ip Ee. 
eee hee the civil wars, we ſhall, fd, that it 
was! exaQly confoxmghble to this general theory, and 


that the ſpecies of government gave birth to theſe 


Exon conſtitution, before that time, bad lain in 


à kind of confuſion * yet ſo, as that the fubjects pob- | 


ſeſſed many noble privileges, which, tho“ not, per- 
haps, exactly bounded and ſecured by law, were uni- 
verſally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong to 


them as their birth; right. © An ambitiqus, or rather 


an ignorant, prigce aroſe, who eſteemed all thefe pri- 


_vileges to be conceſſions of his predeceſlors, revg- 
cable at pleaſure; and, in proſecution of "Up p 
ciple, he openly acted in violation of liberty, Abtisg 


the courſe of Teveril years." Neceflty, at lat, con- 
trained him to call à parliament: the ſpirit of H- 
ber aroſe and Hpread itſelf: - The prince, being 


without any ſupport, was obliged tt to 3 every' thing X 
Fequired of him: And his enemies, "jealous and im- 


acable, Tet no bourids to their pretenfions. Here 
then began "thoſe conteſts, in which it was no won- 
"der, that men of that age were divided into diffe- 
rent parties; ſince even at this day, the impartial 
"are at a lofs to decide concerning the juſtice of the 
quarrel... The. pleienßons c of the parliament, if yield- 
A , broke che balance of auf conllitution, by,rep- 
dering ine government almaſt intirely. republican. 
A rielded nn 1 
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of deſpotic power, from the ſettled principles, and. 


peared in every. conceſſion that he had been con- 
ſtrained to make to his people. In this queſtion, ſo 
delicate and uncertain, men naturally ſell to the ſide 
which was moſt conformable to their uſual princi- 
ples; and thoſe, Who were the moſt paſſionate." fa- 
vourers of manarchy, declared for the king; as the 
zealous friends of liberty ſided with the parliament. 
The hopes of ſucceſs. being nearly equal on both 
fides, intereft had no general influence in this con- 
teſt: So that Rouxy-Heap and Cavalier were 
merely parties of principle ; neither of which diſ- 
owned either monarchy or liberty ; but the former 
party inclined moſt to the republican part of our 
government, and the latter to the monarchical. In 
this reſpect they may be conſidered as court and 
country-party enflamed into a civil war, by an un- 
happy concurrence of circumſtances, and by the tur- 
bulent ſpirit of the age. The commonwealth's men, 
and the partizans of deſpotic power, lay concealed in. 
both parties, and formed but an  inconſiderable Part | 
41 chem. S* | f 1 x 
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Tur FOR had concurred' with the king's arb}- 
trary deſigns, according to their uſual maxims in ſach' 
_ And, in return, were allowed to perſecute 
their adverſaries, whom they called heretics and ſchiſ- 
| non · 


174 er 3 
non conſormiſts pretbyterian : So that all things con- 
curred to throw the former, without reſerve, into the 
king's party; and the latter into that of the par- 
liament. The Cavaliers being the court party, and 
the Roumd. headi the country- party, the union was in- 
fallible between the former and the eſtabliſhed pre- 
lacy, and between the latter and preſbyterian non- 
conformiſts. This union is ſo natural, according to 
the general principles of politics, that it requires 
ſome very extraordinary ſituation of affairs to break 


Every one knows the event of this quarrel; fa- 
tal to the king firſt, and to the parliament afterw . 
After many confuſions and revolutions, the royal fa- 
mily was at laſt reſtored, and the government eſta- 
bliſhed on the ſame footing, as before, Cranes . 
was not made wiſer by the example of his father; 
but proſecuted the ſame meaſures, tho' at firſt, with 
more ſecrecy and caution. New parties aroſe, under 
the appellations of hig and Tory, which have con- 
tinued ever fince to confound and diſtract our go- 
vernment. What the nature is of theſe parties, is, 
perhaps, one of the moſt difficult queſtions, which 
can be met with, and is a proof that hiſtory may con- 
tain problems, as uncertain as any, which are to be 
found in the moſt abſtract ſciences. We have ſeen 
the conduct of theſe to parties, during the courſe 
of ſeventy. years, in a yaſt variety of circumſtances, 
AOL poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of power, and deprived of it, during peace 
and during war: Perſons, ho profeſs themſelves of 
one fide or other, we meet every hour, in company; 
in our pleaſures, in our ſerious occupations: We our? 
ſelves are conſtrained,” in a manner, to take party; 
and living in a country of the higheſt liberty, every 
one may openly declare all his ſentiments and opt 
nions : And yet we are at a loſs to tell the nature, 
pretenſions, and principles of the parties. The que- 
ſtion is, perhaps, in itſelf, ſomewhat - difficult ; but 
1 er „ mide 5 


When: we — hs: parties yt hinge Kan 
Toxy, to thoſe of Rounpy-xzapD and Cavalier, 
the [moſt obvious difference, which appears betwixt 
mem, conſiſts in the principles of pa/ive: obedience; 
and #defrafible right, which were but little heard of 
among the Cavatiers, but became the univerſal 
doctrine, and were eſteemed the true characteriſtic of | 
a Toxy. Were theſe principles puſhed into their 
moſt obvious conſequences, they imply a formal re- 
nuficiation of all our Hberties, and an avowal of ab- 
ſolüte monarchy; ſince nothing can be a greater ab- 
ſurdity than a limited power, which mult not be re- 
fiſted; even when it exceeds its limitations. But as 
A n rations! principles are often but a weak 
counterpoiſe to paſſion; tis no wonder, that theſe 
abſurd principles, Aue, 2 2 — | 
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ed“ author, to /ock the: c ſenſe of a HoTTE+ 
effect. The Toxins, as men, were enemies to op- 
preſſion; and alſd as ENOI Is HEN, they were ene - 
mies to deſpotic power. Their zeal for liberty, was, 
perhaps, leſs fervent than that of their antagoniſts; but 
was ſufficient to make them forget all their general prin- 
ciples,: when they ſaw themſelves openly threatened- 
with a ſubverſion of the antient government: From 
theſe ſentiments aroſe the revelution; an event of 
Baris liberty. The conduct of the Togrzss, dur-- 
ing that event, and after it, will afford us a true _— 
into the nature of * r 


[hs the ſoft Ht fora eee ther 
8 of true Bx1Tons- in their affections to 
liberty, aud in their determined reſolutian not 9 
ſacrifice it to any ahſtract principles whatſoexer, or to- 

any imaginary rights of princes. This part of their 
charadter might july have iden: doubted of before 
the rewolation, from the , obvious tendency, of their 
avowed! principles, and from their, great compliances 
with a court, which made little ſecret of its arbitrary 
defighs. ; The. rewilwtion ſhewed them to have been, 
in this reſpect, nothing but a genuine cor party, ſuch 
as might. be expected in a BAITIsUH government ; 
'That e ü WES TO #148; 
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mirchy. It muſt; however, be confeſſed, that they 


practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, in any de- 


A, hin 


Free, © conſiſtent with a limited . 


Seconahy, oe their principles nor ag 


concurred, entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement 
made at the reve/ution, or with that Which has ſince 
raken place. This part of their character may ſem 
contradictory to the former; ſince any other fettle. 
ment, in thoſe circumſtances of the nation, muſt pro- 


beta kt a obedience, and the Han employed 
at the revolution. A Toꝝ x, therefore, ſince the 1 
lulion, may be defined in a ſe worde, to be a lever 
9 mozarchy, the without abandoning liberty ;' and 
partizan of the family of STUART. As a Wuid may 
be defined to be @ lever of liberty, th without» re- 
 mouncing ; monarchy; and a friend 10.the 1 ement in 

nen une 
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Ae eee Whine and Toxy was loſt at the rewolution,. 


ties, like the Guns and GIII INES, after the emperors 

had loſt all authority in ITALY, - e e 
en, would turn our whole hiſtory into an ænigma. 

21 I ſhall 


* 


bably have been dangerous, if not fatal to liberty, 
But the heart of man is made to reconcile contradie- 


tions; and this conttadiction is not greater than that 


nner 


Turxs z different views, with regard to the ſettle» 
ment of the crown, were accidental, but natural ad- 
* \ | f f 1 4 | ; 1 , | * 2 : f ; . li * | 


1 ſhall firſt mention, as a proof of a real diſtinction betwixt 
theſe parties, what every one may have obſerved or heard con- 
cerning the conduct and converſation of all his friends and ac- 
quaintance on both fides, Have not che Ton Ts always bore 
an avowed affection to the family of STvAniT; and have not 
their adverſaries ee, oy ee : 
family? EXE): CAE SAR {4244 {> 0! YA 520 . 


The Ton v principles are confeſſedly the moſt favourable to 
monarchy. Vet the tories have almoſt al ways oppoſed the court 
theſe fifty years; nor were they cordial friends to King WIr 
LIAN, even when employed by him. Their, quarrel, there- 
fore, cannot be ſuppoſed to have lain with the throge, but with 
the poten who uw 225 | ; 


ty eee rred heartily with the court during the four laſt 
years of Queen Axxx. 8 006 op Gal the 
xeaſon ? . 


The Wend of che town in e Bai nh b. 
is a point of too great conſequence to be abſolutely indifferent to 
perſons who concern themſelves, in any degree, about the for- 
tune of the public ; much leſs can it be ſuppoſed, that the To- 
ur party, who never valued themſelves upon moderation, could 


maintain a foical indifference in 'a point of ſuch importance. 
„ eee re- ARR of Haxovzx Or 
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ditions to the principles of the court and country par- 
ties, Which are the genuine parties of the BaxTisn 
government. A paſſionate lover of monarchy is apt 

to be diſpleaſed at any change of the ſucceſſion; as 
ſavouring too much of a commonwealth : A paſſion- 
ate lover of liberty, is apt to think that every part of 
the government ought to be ſubordinate to the inter- 
eſts of liberty. Tis however remarkable, that tho 
the principles of Wie and Tory were both of them 
of a compound nature; yet the ingredients, which 
predominated in both, were not correſpondent to each 
other. A Tory loved monarchy, and bore an af- 
fection to the family of STUarT ; but the latter af- 
fection was the predominant inclination of the party. 
od rer aid was a friend to the Np 


"I's npadinoes.t6 fea de Abel epiſcopal Saas declared 
oppoſition, to the court, and a non-conformiſt preſbyterian 
clergy in conjunction with it. What could. have produced ſuch 
an unnatural conduct in both? Nothing, but that the former 
eſpouſed monarchical principles too high for the preſent ſettle- 
ment, which is founded on principles of liberty: And the lat- 
ter, being afraid of the prevalence of thoſe high principles, ad- 
hered to that party, from whom bse r r ume 
ty and toleration. | #1 


The different conduct of the two parties, with regard to fo- 
reign politics, is alſo a proof to the ſame purpoſe. Hor rand 
has always been moſt favoured by one, and Fx axe by the 
other. In ſhort, the proofs of this kind ſeem ſo pa'pable and 
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nlement in the ProTesTattr line; but the love of 
liberty was profeſſedly his predominant 4nclination. 
The Tons have ſtequently acted as republicans, 
where either policy or revenge has engaged them to 
that conduct; and there was no one of that party, 
who, upon the ſuppoſition, chat he was to be diſap- 
pointed in his views with regard to the ſucceſſion, 
tions on the crown, and to bring our form of govern- 
ment as near republican as poſſible, in order to de- 
preſs che family, which, according to his apprehen - 
. fions ſucceeded without any juſt title. The Wnics, 
tis true, have alſo taken ſteps dangerous to liberty, 
of the crown, according to their views: ' But as the 
body of the party had no paſſion for that ſucceſſion, 
otherwife'than as the means of ſecuring liberty, they 
Have been betrayed imo theſe ſteps by ignorance or 
Failty, or the intereſts of their leaders. The ſucceſ- 
fion of the crown was, therefore, the chief point with 
the Tories; che ſecurity of our liberties with the 

| Wes, Nor is this ſeeming irregularity at all dif- 
feult to be accounted for, by our , preſent theory. 
Court and country parties are the true parents of Ton r 
and WIe. But tis almoſt impoſſible, that the at- 
cachment of the court party to monarchy ſhould not 
-degenerate into an attachment to the manarch ; there 
being & cloſe a connexion between them, and the lat- 
1 þ being ſo moch the "move natural object. "How 
| 8 2 
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eaſily does the worſhip of the divinity degenerate into 
a worſhip of the idol? The connexion is not ſo great 
betwixt liberty, the divinity” of the old country party 
or X u s, and any monarch or royal family ; nor is 
it fo reaſonable to ſuppoſe; that in that party, the wor- 
ſhip can be ſo eaſily transferred from the one to the 
other. _ Tho? even that would be no great miracle. 


xs difficult to penetrate into the thoughts and 
| ſentiments of any particular man ; but tis almoſt im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh thoſe of a whole party, where it 


often happens, that no two perſons. agree preciſely in 


the ſame maxims of conduct. Yet I will venture to 


affirm, that it was not ſo much yrINCcieLE, or an 


opinion of indefeaſible right, which attached the 


 Tox1Ecs to the ancient royal family, as arFECTION, - 


or a certain love and efteem for their perſons. The 
fame cauſe divided ExcL AND formerly between the 
houſes of Yorx and LAN CAST EG, and ScoTLana 
between the families of Ba ue and BALIoL; in an 
age, when political diſputes were but little in faſhion, _ 
and when political principles muſt of courſe have had 
but little influence on mankind. The doctrine of 
paſſive obedience is ſo abſurd in itſelf, and fo oppoſite 
to our liberties, that it ſeems to have been chiefly left 
to pulpit-declaimers, and to their deluded followers 
among the vulgar. Men of better ſenſe were guided 
by aſection; and as to the leaders of this party, tis 
probable, that intere/? was their chief motive, and 
Vol. I. G that 
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that they acted more contrary to their private ſenti- 
ments, than the leaders of the oppoſite party. Tho? 
_ *tis almoſt impoſlible to maintain with zeal the right of 
any perſon or family, without acquiring a goog-will 
to them, and changing the principle into Affection; yet 
this is leſs natural to people of an elevated ſtation and 
| liberal education, who have had full opportunity of 
obſerving the weakneſs, folly, and arrogance of mo- 
narchs, and have found them to be nothing ſuperior, 
if not rather inferior to the reſt of mankind. The 
intereſt, therefore, of being heads of a party does of- 
ten, with ſuch people, ſupply the place both of prin- 
7 and a fection. 


- Sour, r that the real. 
difference betwixt WIe and Toxy was loſt at the 
revolution, ſeem inclined to think, that the difference 
is now aboliſhed, and that affairs are ſo far returned to 

their natural ſtate, that there are at preſent no other par- 
ties amongſt us but court and country; that is, men, 
who by intereſt or principle, are attached either to mo - 
narchy or to liberty. It muſt, indeed, be confeſt, that 
the Ton x party ſeem, of late, to have decayed much 
in their numbers; ſtill more in their zeal ; and I may 
venture to ſay, ſtill more in their credit and authority. 
There are few men of knowledge or learning, at leaſt, 
few philoſophers, fince Mr. Lock s has wrote, who 
would not be aſhamed to be thought of that party ; 
and in almoſt all companies the name of o.v WIG 
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is mentioned as an unconteſtable appellation of honour 
and dignity. Accordingly, the enemies of the mi- 


niſtry, as a reproach, call the courtiers the true To- 
RIES; and as an honour, denominate the gentlemen 
in the oppoſition the true Wu is. The Ton ies have 
been ſo long obliged to talk in the republican ſtile, 
that they ſeem to have made converts of themſelves 
by their hypocriſy, and to have embraced the ſenti- 
ments, as well as language of their adverſaries; There 
are, however, very conſiderable remains of that par- 
ty in ENGLAND, with all their old prejudices ; and a 


proof, that court and country are not our only par- 


ties, is, that almoſt all the diſſenters ſide with the 
court, and the lower clergy, at leaſt, of the church of 


Exola ud, with the oppoſition. This may convince 


us, that ſome byaſs ſtill hangs upon our conſtitution, 
ſome extrinſic weight, which turns it from its natural 


courſe, .and cauſes a confuſion in our parties. . 
Ist conclude this ſubjet with obſerving, that 


we never had any Tor 1xs in ScoTLAxD, according 
to the proper fignification of the word, and that the 
diviſion of parties in this country was really into 


 Warcs and Jacosites, A JacoBiTe ſeems to be 


a Tox v, who has no regard to the conſtitution, but 
is either a zealous partizan of abſolute monarchy, or at 
leaſt willing to ſacrifice our liberties to the obtaining the 
ſueceſſion in that family to which he is attached. The 
reaſon of the difference betwixt ExcLanD and Scor- 

G 2 LAND, 
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*LAND, I take to be this: Political and religious di- 
viſions in the latter country, have been, ſince the re- 
<2{ution, regularly correſpondent to each other. The 
PrESBYTERIANS were all W ul es without excep- 
tion: Thoſe who favoured epiſeopacy, of the oppoſite 
party. And as the clergy of the la: ter ſect were 
turned out of their churches at the revolution, they had 
no motive for making any compliances with the go- 
verument in their oaths, or their forms of prayers, but 
openly avowed the higheſt principles of their party ; 
which is the cauſe, why their followers have been 
more viclent than their brethren of the Ton v party 


in Exel axp 9. 


JJ „ 
ard to the public tranſactions in the laſt century, the author, 
on more accurate examination, found occaſion to retract in his 
Hiſtory of Gxzar BAITAIx. And as he would not enſlave 
himſelf to the ſyſtems of either party, neither would he fetter 
is judgment by his own preconceived opinions and principles 
unn. 1 
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Of SverrsTITIon and EnTHUS1ASM. 


FH AT the corruption of the befl things produces the 
worſt, is grown into a maxim, and is commonly 
proved, among other inſtances, by the pernicious ef- 
feQs of ſuße n tion and ta, me corru Foy of 


true religion. 


Tue two ſpecies of falſe PTY tho! both _— 
nicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a con. 
trary nature, The mind of man is ſubje& to certain 
uhaccountable. terrors and apprehenſions, proceeding 
either from the unhappy ſituation of private or public 
affairs, from ill health, from a gloomy and melan- 
choly diſpoſition, or from the concurrence of all 
theſe circumſtances. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite 
unknown. evils. are dreaded from unknown agents; 
and where real objects of terror are wanting, the ſoul, 
active to ita on prejudice, and foſtering its predomi- 
nant inclination, finds imaginary ones, to whoſe” 
power and malevolence it ſets no limits. As theſe. 
enemies are entirely inviſible and unknown, the me- 
— taken to appeaſe them are equally unaccount- 
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able, and conſiſt in ceremonies, obſervances, mortifi. 


| cations, ſacrifices, preſents, or in any practice, how- 
Ever abſurd or frivolous, which either folly or kna- 


very recommends to a blind and terrified credulity, 


Weakneſs, fear, melancholy, together with igno- 
rance, are, therefore, m § ‚ Gwynn - 


STITION., 


Bur the mind of man is alfo fubjeR to an unac- 
countable elevation and preſumption, proceeding 
from proſperous ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from 
ſtrong ſpirits, or from a bold and confident diſpoſi- 


tion. In ſuch a ſtate of mind, the imagination ſwells 


with great, but confuſed conceptions, to which no 
ſablunary beauties or enjoyments can correſpond, 
Every thing mortal and periſhable vaniſhes as un- 
worthy of attention. And a full range is given to the 
fancy in the inviſible regions or world of ſpirits, 
where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge itſelf in every 
imagination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte and 
difpofition. Hence ariſe raptures, tranſports, and 
furprifing flights of fancy ; and confidence and pre- 
ſamption ftill increaſing, theſe raptures being alto- 
gether unaccountable, and ſeeming quite beyond the - 


reach of our ordinary faculties, are attributed to the 


immediate inſpiration of that Divine Being, who is 
the object of devotion. In a little time, the inſpired 
perſon comes to regard himſelf as the chief favourite 
of the Divinity ; ann frenzy once takes 
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place, which is the ſummit of enthuſiaſm, every 
whimſy is conſecrated; Human reaſon, and even mo- 
"ality are rejected as fallacious guides: And the fana- 
tie madman delivers himſelf over, blindly, and with - 
out reſerve, to the ſuppoſed illapſes of the fpirit, and 
to inſpirations from above. Hope, pride, preſump- 
tion, a warm imagination, together with ignorance, 
due, Wen- the true enten of ENTHUSIASM. . 
bbs two 8 of falle 1 minke afford 
dried; e n ee but 1 ſhall confine 
myſelf, at preſent, to a few reflexions concerning their 
different influence on government and ſociety, 


Mr &rft reflection js, That faperftition is favour. 
able to prieftly power, and enthuſiaſm as much of ra. 
ther more cemtrary to it, than ſound reaſon and phile= 
holy. As ſuperſtition is founded on fear, ſorrow, and 
a depreſſion of ſpirits, it repreſents the man to him- 
ſelf in ſuch deſpicable colours, that he appears un- 
worthy in his own eyes, of approaching the divine 
preſence, and naturally has recourſe to any other per- 
fon, whoſe ſanity of life, or, perhaps, impudence 
and cunning, have made him be ſuppoſed more fa- 
voured by. the Divinity. To him the ſuperſtitious 
entruſt their devotions: To his care they recommend 
their prayers, petitions, and facrifices : And by his 
1 hope to render their addreſſes acceptable to 
bog G 4 | their 
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their incenſed deity. Hence the origin of PrtesTs “, 
who may juſtly be regarded as one of the groſſeſt in- 
ventions of a timorous and abje& ſuperſtition, which, 

ever diffident of itſelf, dareg not offer up its own de- 

votions, but ignorantly thinks to recommend itſelf. to 

the divinity, by the mediation of his ſuppoſed friends 
and ſervants. As ſuperſtition is a conſiderable ingre- 
dient in almoſt all religions, even the moſt fariatical ; 
there being nothing but philoſophy able to conquer 
entirely theſe unaccountable terrors ; hence it pro- 
ceeds, that in almoſt every ſect of religion there are 
priefts to be found. But the ſtronger mixture there 
is of ſuperſtition, the higher is the authority of the 
priefthood. Modern judaiſm and popery, (eſpecially 
the latter) being the moſt unphiloſophical and abſurd 
- ſuperſtitions which have yet been known in the 
world, are the moſt enſlaved by their prieſts. As the 
church of Ex AND may juſtly be ſaid to retain ſome 
mixture of popiſh ſuperſiition, it partakes alſo, in its 
_ A, of a propenſity to e power 


0 1 0 8 to . power Bee 
dominion, and to a ſuperior ſanctity of character, diſtin from 
virtue and good morals, Theſe are very different from clergymen, 
who are ſet apart, by the laws, to the care of ſacred matters, and 
order, There is no rank of men more to be reſpected than the 
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and dominion ; particularly in the reſpect it exacts to 
the ſacerdotal character. And tho, according to the 
ſentiments of that. church, the nk of the prieſt 
muſt be accompanied with thoſe of the laity ; yet is 
he the mouth of the congregation, his perſon is ſacred, 
and without his preſence few would think their pub- 
lic devotions, or the ſacraments, and other rites, ac- 
ceptable to the divinity. 


On the other hand, it may be obſerved, that all en- 
thuſiaſts have been free from the yoke of eccleſiaſlics, 
and have expreſt great independence in their devo. 
tion; with a contempt. of forms, ceremonies, and 
traditions. The guakers are the moſt egregious, tho? 
at the ſame time, the moſt innocent enthuſiaſts that 
have been yet known; and are, perhaps, the only 
ſect, who have never admitted prieſts amongſt them. 
The ndependents, of all the Exci1sn ſectaries, ap- 
proach neareſt to the guaters in fanaticiſm, and in 
their freedom from prieſily bondage. The r 
teriams follow after, at an equal diſtance in both theſe 
particulars. In ſhort, this obſervation is founded in 
the moſt certain experience; and will alſo appear to 
be founded on reaſon, if we conſider, that as en- 
thuſiaſm ariſes from a preſumptuous pride and confi- 
dence, it thinks itſelf ſufficiently qualified to 47 
proach the divinity, without any human mediator, 
Its rapturous devotions are fo fervent, that it even 
rr the way of 

G 5 contem- 
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contemplation and inward converſe ; which makes it 
neglect all thoſe outward ceremonies and obſervan- 
ces, to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts appears ſo re- 
quiſite in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious votaries. The 
fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows on his own 
perſon a ſacred character, much ſuperior to what 
forms and ceremonious inſtitutions can coufer on any 
other. 5 | 


| Mr facond refleftion with 4 ſpecies of 
falſe religion is, bar religions, which partake of enthu- 
fan are, on their firſt riſe, much more furious and 


— than thoſe which partake of ſuperſiition ; but in 


a litth time become much more gentle and moderate. 
The violence of this ſpecies of religion, when excited 
by novelty, and animated by oppoſition, appears 
from numberleſs inſtances ; of the anabaprifts in Ga- 
MANY, the camiſars in FRANCE, the Jewellers and 
other fanatics in ExcLanv, and the covenanters in 
ScorLanp. Enthuſiaſm being founded on ſtrong. 
ſpirits, and a preſumptuous boldneſs of character, it 
naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions; eſpe- 
cially after it riſes to that height as io inſpire the de- 
luaded fanatics with the opinion of divine illumina- 

tions, and with a contempt for the common rules of 


Z reaſon, morality and prudence. 


16 chus enthuſiaſm produces the moſt cruel EY | 
; Jations in human ſociety But its fury is like that of 
_ thunder 
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thunder and tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves in a 
little time, and leave the air more calm and ſerene. 
than before. When the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm is 
ſpent, men naturally, in all fanatical ſects, fink into 
the greateſt remiſſneſs and coolneſs in ſacred matters 3 
there being no body of men amongſt” them, endow- 
ed with. ſufficient” authority, whoſe ' intereſt is con- 

cerned to. ſupport the religious ſpirit : No rites, no 
ceremonies, no holy obſervances, which may enter 
into the common train of life, and preſerve the . 
cred principles from oblivion. Superſtition; on the 
contrary, fteals in gradually and inſenſibly; renders 
men tame and ſubmiſſive ; is acceptable to the ma · 
giſtrate, and ſeems inoffenſive to the people: Till at 
laſt the prieſt, having firmly eſtabliſhed” his authority, 
becomes the tyrant and diſturber of human fociety, 
by his endlefs contentions, perſecutions, and religious 
wars. How ſmoothly did the Routen church ad- 
vance in their acquiſition of power? But into what 
diſmal convulſions did they throw all EVnor, in 
order to maintain it? On the other hand, our ſec< 
taries, who were formerly ſuch dangerous bigots, are 
now become very free reaſoners; and the guaters 
ſeem” to approach 'nearly the only regular body” of 
dil in the univerſe, the vere, © or A 6+ nf of 
Conrvervs in Cn . | 


pO | 
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Mr third obſervation on this head is, that ſuper 
flitioa'ir an enemy lo civil liberty, and enthuſiaſm a 
friend 9 it. As ſaperſlition groans under the domi- 


nion of the prieſts, and enthuſiaſm is deſtrutive of 


all ecclefiaſtical power, this ſufficiently accounts for 
the preſent obſervation. Not to mention, that en- 
thuſiaſm being the infirmity of bold and ambitious 
tempers; is naturally accompanied with a ſpirit of li- 
berty:; as ſuperſtition, on the contrary, | renders men 
tame-and abject, and fits them for ſlavery. We learn 
from the Exori hiſtory, that, during the civil 
wars, the indefendents and deifis, tho! the moſt oppo- 
ſite in their religious principles; yet were united in 
their political ones, and were alike paſſionate for a 
commonwealth, And . fince the origin'of ig and 
tary, the leaders of the ww; igt have either been deifls 
or proſeſt /a:itudinarians in their principles; that is, 


3 friends to toleration, and indifferent ta any parti- 


cular ſect of cbriſtiann : While the ſectaries, wha 


have all a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, have always, 
without exception, concurred with that party, in the 

defence of civil liberty. The reſemblance in their 
ſuperſtitions long united the high-church zories, and 
the Roman catholic; in the ſupport of prerogative and | 
kingly, power; tho experience of the tolerating ſpirit 
of ct ſeems of late to have. reconciled the ca- 
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Tae moliniſis and janſeniſs in Francs have a 
thouſand unintelligible diſputes, which are not wor- 
thy the reflection of a man of ſenſe : But what princi- 

_ pally diſtinguiſhes theſe two ſes, and alone merits at- 
tention, is the different ſpirit of their religion. The 
molinifts, conducted by the je/uite:, are great friends to 

. ſuperſtition, rigid obſervers of external forms and ce- 
remonies, and devoted to the authority of the prieſts, 
and to tradition, The ;ar/eni/t; are enthuſiaſts, and 
zealous promoters of the paſſionate devotion, and of 
the inward life; little influenced by authority; and, 
in a word, but half catholics. The conſequences are 

exactly conformable to the foregoing reaſoning. The 

Jeſuites are the tyrants of the people, and the Nlaves 
of the court: And the jan/eni/ts prelerve alive the 

| ſmall ſparks of the love of liberty, which are to be 
found in the Faxexnca nation. 5 
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ESSAY XIII. 
_ Of Avarics. 3" 


5 IS eaſy to obſerve, that comic writers exag- 
gerate every character, and draw their fop, 


or coward with ſtronger features than are any where 


to be met with in nature. This moral kind of paint- 
ing for the ſtage has been often compared to the paint · 


— ing for cupolas and cielings, where the colours are 


over-charged, and every part is drawn exceflively 
large, and beyond nature. The fignres ſeem mon- 
firous and diſproportioned, when ſeen too nigh; but 


become natural and regular, when ſet at a diſtance, 
and- placed in that point of view, in which they 


are intended to be furveyed. For a like reaſon, 
when characters are exhibited in theatrical repreſen- 
tations, the. want of reality removes, in a manner, 


the perſonages; and rendering them more cold and 


unentertaining, makes it neceſſary to compenſate, by 
the force of colouring, what they want in ſubſtance. 
Thus. we find in common life, that when a man 
once allows himſelf to depart from truth in his nar- 


+ ratios, he never en koop within hounds of pro- 


babilityz 
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bability ; but adds ſtill ſome new circumſtance to ren- 
der his ſtories more marvellous, and to ſatisfy his 
imagination. Two men in buckram ſuits became 
eleven to Sir [ou FALsrArr before the end of his 


, — * * * 
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Tasrs is only ore vice, which may be found 
in life with as ſtrong features, and. as high a colour- 
ing as need be employed. by any fatyriſt or comic 
poet; and that is Avarice. Every day we meet. 
with men of immenſe fortunes, . without heirs, and 
on the. very brink of the grave, who refuſe them- 
ſelves the moſt common neceſſaries of life, and go 


' on. heaping poſſeſſions on poſſeſſions, under all the. 


real preſſures of the ſevereſt. poverty. An old uſurer,. 


Gays the. ſtory, lying in his laſt agonies was preſented 


by the prieſt with the crucifix to worſhip. He opens. 
his eyes a moment before he expires, conſiders the 


crucifix, and -cries, Theſe jewels are not true ; I can. 


only lend ten piſtoles upen ſuch a pledge. This was pro- 


bably the invention of ſome epigrammatiſt; and yet 
3 every one, from his own experience, may be able 


to recolle& almoſt as ſtrong inſtances of perſeverance 
in avarice. "Tis commonly reported of a famous 


miſer in this city, that finding himſelf near death, 
| he ſent. for ſome of the magiſtrates, and gave them 


a bill of an hundred pounds, payable after his de- 
ceaſe ; which ſam he intended ſhould be diſpoſed 
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. when he orders them to be called back, and offers. 


them ready money, if they would abate; five. pounds 
of the ſum, - Another noted miſer in the north, in - 
tending to defraud his heirs, and leave his fortune 


to the buil-ing, an hoſpital, protracted the drawing | 
of his will from day to day; and tis thought, that 


if thoſe intereſted in it had not paid for the draw- ; 
ing it, he had died inteſtate. In ſhort, none of the 
molt furious exceſſes of love and ambition are in any 
"wm to be compared to the extremes of avarice. 


"Tus belt excuſe that hr 3 | 
that it generally prevails in old men, or in men of 
cold tempers, where all the other affections are ex- 
tin ; and the mind being incapable of remaining 
without ſome paſſion or purſuit, at laſt finds out this 
monſtrouſly abſurd one, which ſuits the coldnefy and 
inactivity of its temper, At the fame time, it ſeems 
very extraordinary, that fo froſty, ſpiritleſs a paſſion 
ſhould be able to carry us farther than all the warmth 
of youth and pleaſure. But if we look more nar- 
rowly into the matter, we ſhall find, that this very 
circumſtance renders the explication of the caſe more 
eaſy, When the temper is warm and full of vi- 
gour, it naturally ſhoots out more ways than one, 


' and produces inferior paſſions to counter · balance, in 


ſome degree, its predominant inclination. _*Tis im- 
poſſible for a perſon: of that temper, however bent 
on any purſuit, to be e un of ſhame, 
or 
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or all regard to the ſentiments of mankind. His 
f ends muſt have ſome influence over him: And other 
conſiderations are apt to have their weight. All this 
ſerves to reſtrain him within ſome bounds, But 'tis 
no wonder that the avaritious man, being, from the 
coldneſs of his temper, without regard to reputation, 
to friendſhip, or to pleaſure, ſhould be carried fo far 


by his prevailing inclination, and thould — his | 
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| en we 1  irreclaimable 

_ as avarice: And tho” there ſcarcely has been a mo- 
raliſt or philoſopher, from the beginning of the world 
to this day, who has not levelled a ſtroke at it, we 


hardly find a fingle inſtance of any perſon's being 
cured of jt. For this reaſon, I am more apt to ap- 


prove of thoſe, who attack it with wit and humour, 


than of thoſe who treat it in a ſerious manner, There 
being ſo little hopes of doing good to the people 
infected with this vice, I would have the reſt of man- 


kind, at leaft, diverted by our manner of expoſing 


it ; As indeed there is no kind of diverſion, of which 
they. ſeem ſo willing to partake. 


" NE 
— 
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"ids es Fatih of Morfias! 4 a Morte, chere 
& one levelled againſt avarice, which ſeems to me 
more natural and eaſy, than moſt of the fables of 


chat ingenious author. A miſer, ſays he, being dead, 
and fairly interred, came to the banks of the STYx, 
MM _ defiring 


bs 


= 
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defiring to be ferried over along with the other ghoſts. 


Cnaran demands his fare, and is ſurprized to ſee 
the miſer, rather than pay it, throw bimſelf into the 


river, and ſwim over to the other fide, notwithſtand- 
ing all the clamour and oppoſition that could be 
made to him. All hell was in an uproar ; and each 


of the judges was meditating ſome puniſhment, ſuit- 
able to a crime of ſuch -dangerous conſequence to the 
infernal revenues. Shall he be chained to the rock 
with PxoMETHBUS ? Or tremble below the preci- 


pice in company with the Danarous ? Or aſſiſt St-. 
 $YPHUS in rolling his ſtone ? No, ſays Minos, none 


of theſe, We muſt invent ſome ſeverer puniſhment. 


Let him be ſent back to the earth, to ſee the uſe his 


heirs are making of his riches. bord cal 


-I nor. it; will MEATS interpreted 2 of. 
ſetting myſelf in oppoſition to this celebrated author, 


if 1 proceed to deliver a fable of my own, which is 
intended to expoſe the ſame vice of avarice. The 
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Dana 70 the mines, an equal fate betides + 
The Slave m_ digs it, and the fave that lid. 


Oun old cats Earth once lodged an indictment 
againſt Ayvarics before the courts of heaven, for her 


wicked and malicious council and advice, in tempting, 
inducing, perſuading, and traiterouſly ſeducing the 


chil- 


I 
- *S 


* 
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children of the plaintiff to commit the deteſtable 
crime of parricide upon her, and, mangling her body, 
 ranfack her very bowels for hidden treaſure. The 
indictment was very long and verboſe ; but we muſt 
omit a great part of the repetitions and ſynonymous 
terms, not to tire our readers too much with our tale. 
Avanics, being called before JIvrirzR to arſwer to 
this charge, had not much to ſay in her own defence. 
The injury was clearly proved upon her. The fact, 
indeed, was notorious, and the injury had been fre- 
_ quently repeated. When therefore the plaintiff de- 
manded juſtice, JurrTen very readily gave ſentence 
in her favour; and his decree was to this purpoſe, 
That fince dame Avarice, the defendant, had thus 
grievouſly injured dame Earth, the plaintiff, ſhe was 
hereby ordered to take that treaſure, of which ſhe had 
_ felonioully robbed the ſaid plaintiff, by ranſacking 
ber boſom, and in the ſame manner, as before, open- 

ing her boſom, reſtore it back to her, without dimu- 
nition or retention. From this ſentence, it ſhall fol- 
low, ſays JuyiTzx to the by-ſtanders, That, in all 
future ages, the retainers of Avarice ſhall bury and 
conceal their riches, and thereby n to the a 
wes fond took from her, 
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to the ways of thinking of thoſe. who have taken 
party on either ſide. The molt remarkable of this 


ESS ab 
Of the DicxiTy of Human, NaTuRE. . , 


HERE are certain ſects, which ſecretly form 
themſelves in the learned world, as well as 


: | in the political; and tho . ſometimes they come not 


to an open rupture, yet they give a different turn 


kind are the ſeas, that are founded on the different 


ſentiments with regard to the dignity of human na- 


ture; which is a point that ſeems to have divided 


philoſophers and poets, as well as divines, from the 
- beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as a kind of 
buman demi-god, who derives his origin from hea- 


ven, and retains evident marks of his lineage and 
deſcent, Others infiſt upon the blind fides of 
human nature, and can diſcover nothing, except va. 
nity, in which man ſurpaſſes the other animals, whom 


he affects ſo much to deſpiſe. If an author poſe 
ſeſſes the talent of rhetoric, and declawation, he com- 


monly | 
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- monly takes party with the former : If his turn lies 


towards irony and ridicule, — — 1 


| felf into the other extreme. 


I aut far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have 
human nature have been enemies to vir- 

tue, and have expoſed the frailties of their fellow 
creatures with any bad intention. On the contrary, 
I am ſenſible, that a very delicate ſenſe of morals, 
_ eſpecially when attended with ſomewhat of the Mi- 
ſanthrope, is apt to give a man adiſguſt of the world, 
and to make him conſider the common courſe of hu- 
man affairs with too much ſpleen and indignation. 
Tmuſt, however, be of opinion; that the ſentiments 
of thoſe, who are inclined to think favourably of 
_ mankind, are much more advantageous to virtue, 
than the contrary principles which give us a mean 
opinion of our nature. When a man is poſſeſſed of 
a high notion of his rank and character in the crea- 


tion, be will naturally endeavour to act up to it, 
and will ſcorn to do a baſe or vicious action, which 


- might fink him below that figure which he makes 
in his own imagination. Accordingly we find, that 
all our polite and faſhionable moraliſts inſiſt upon this 
topic, and endeavour to repreſent vice as unworthy 
an ren pho I, bid at e 


Won; are generally much more flattered in 115 


1 than men; which may proceed from this rex 


po — 
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ſon, among others, that their chief point of honour 
is conſidered as much more difficult than ours, and 


requires to be. ſupported WR ONT 
which can be inſtilled into them. 


r 
ed on ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion; and I am 


perſuaded, that the preſent diſpute concerning the 


dignity of human nature, is not more exempt from 


it than any other. It may, therefore, be worth while 


to conſider, what is real, and what is only verbal 
in this controverſy. | 


Tuer „ is a natural aver betwixt merit 


and demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, na 


reaſonable man will deny : but yet tis evident, thay 
in affixing the term, which denotes either our ap- 
probation or blame, we are commonly more influenced 
by compariſon than by any fixt unalterable ſtandard 


in the nature of things. In like manner, quantity, 


and extenſion, and bulk, are by every one acknow- 
ledged to be real things: But when we call any ani+ 
mal great or little, we always form a ſecret compa- 


 riſon between chat animal and others of the fame 


judgment concerning its greatneſs. A dog and a 


| horſe may be of the very fame ize, while the 
one is admired for the greatneſs of its bulk, and 
the other for the inlet. n 


ſent, 
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ſent, * at any diſpute, I always conſider with 
myſelf, whether it be a queſtion” of compariſon or 


not that is the ſubject of the controverſy ; and if it 
be, whether the diſputants compare the ſame objects 


together, or talk of things that are widely different. 


As the latter is commonly the caſe, I have long ſince | 
learnt” to negle& ſuch diſputes as manifeſt abuſes of 


leiſure, the moſt valuable 18 that could be made 


to mortals. 


© Ix forming our notions of human nature, we are 


very apt to make a compariſon betwixt men and ani- 
mals, which. are the only creatures endowed with 


thought that fall under our ſenſes. Certainly this 


compariſon is very favourable to mankind. On the 
one hand we ſee a creature, whoſe thoughts are not li- 
mited by any narrow bounds, either of place or time; 


who carries his reſearches into the moſt diſtant re- 


gions of this globe, and beyond this globe, to the 
planets and heavenly bodies ; looks backward to con- 
ſider the firſt origin of human race; caſts his eyes 


forward to ſee the influence of his actions upon poſ- 


terity, and the judgments which will be formed of 
his character a thouſand years hence; a creature, ho 


traces. cauſes and effects to a great length and in- 


tricacy ; extracts general principles from particular 
appearances; improves upon his diſcoveries; corrects 


his miſtakes; and makes his very errors profitable. 
On the other hand, we are preſented with a crea- 
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lege, which, when compared to his own, will make 
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ture the very reverſe. of this; limited in its obſer- 
vations and reaſonings to a very few ſenſible objects 
which ſurround it; without curioſity, without fore- 
fight; blindly conducted by inſtinct, and attaining 


in a very ſhort time, its utmoſt perfection, beyond 


which it is never able to advance a ſingle ſtep. What 


| a wide difference is there betwixt theſe creatures] And | 
how exalted a notion muſt we entertain of the former, 
ves ee «ade | 


„ 


Turk are two means commonly employed to 


n this concluſion: Fir, By making an unfair 
- repreſentation of the caſe, and inſiſling only upon 


the weakneſſes of human nature. And ſecondly, By 
forming a new. and ſecret compariſon! between man 
and beings of the moſt perfect wiſdom. Among the 


Y other excellencies of man, this is remarkable, that 


he can form an idea of perſections much beyond 


| what he has experience of in himſelf ; and is not 


limited in his conception of wiſdom and virtue. He can 
eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a degree of know 


the latter appear very contemptible, and will cauſe 
the difference betwixt that and the ſagacity of ani- 


mals, in a manner, to diſappear and yaniſh. Now 


chis being a point, in which all the world is agreed, 


that human underſtanding falls infinitely ſhort of per- 
fect wiſdom; tis proper we ſhould know when this 
compariſon takes place, that we may not diſpute, where 
there is no real difference in our ſentiments. falls 
Vor. I. H moch 
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much ſhorter of perſect wiſdom, and even of his own 
ideas of perſect wiſdom, than animals do of man; 
but yet the latter difference is ſo conſiderable, that no- 
thing but a compariſon amen can en 


. en ee 
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other; and finding very few whom we can call a/ or 
Virtuous, we are apt to entertain a contempuble notion 
of our ſpecies in general. That we may be ſenſible 
of the fallacy of this way of reaſoning, we may ob- 


another. When we find a man, who arrives at fuch a 
pitch of wiſdom as is very uncommon, we pronounce 


| him a wiſe man: So that to ſay, there are few, wiſt 


men in the world, is really to fay nothing ; ſince tis 
only by their ſcarcity, that they merit that ap- 
pellation. Were the loweſt of our. ſpecies as. wiſe 


'a3 TULLY, or my lord Bacon, we ſhould Rill have 


reaſon to ſay, that there ate few wiſe, men. For 
in that caſe we ſhould exalt our notions. of wiſdom, 
and ſhould not pay a ſingular honour. to am) one, 
who was not fingularly diſtinguiſhed by his talents, 
In like manner, I have heard it obſerved by thought - 


Teſs people, that there are few women poſſeſſod of 


3 on 


idering, that we beſtow the epithet of '$4ai/a/-only 


1 
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on ſuch as poſſeſs a degree of beauty, that is com- 


mon to them with a few. The ſame degree of beauty 


in a woman is called deformity, which is n as 
real beauty in one of our: os i , 


As tis * in forming 2 notion of war nes: 
wo compare it with the other ſpecies: above or below 
it, or to compare the individuals of the ſpecies a- 


mong themſelves; ſo we often compare together the 


different motives or actuating principles of human 
nature, in order to regulate our judgment concern 
ing it. And indeed, this is the only kind of com- 


bariſan which is worth our attention, or decides any 


thing in the preſent queſtion. Were our ſelſiſn and 
vicious principles ſo much predominant above our 


ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome philoſo- 
Phers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain acontemp- 
tible TH of human nature. 


/ 0 hd 


embed auch of a de A0 all this 
3 When a man denies the ſincerity of all 
public ſpirit or affection to a country and commu- 
nity, I am at a loſs what to,think of him: Per- 
haps he never felt this paſſion in ſo clear and dif- 
tinct a manner as to remove all his doubts concern 
ing its force and reality. But when he proceeds 
afterwards to reject all private friendſhip, if no ins 


tereſt or ſelf· loye intermixes itſelf; I am then con · 


fdent that he ahuſes, terms, and confounds the, ideas 


of f z ſinee it is 5 3 
2 


e 3 


"xk 


| fo (clfiſh, or rather ſo ſtupid, as to make no diffe- 
rence between one man and another, and give no 
preference to qualities, which engage his approba- 
tion and eſteem. Is he alſo, fay I, as inſenſible to 
anger as he pretends to be to friendſhip ? And does 
injury and wrong no more affect him than kind- 
neſs or benefits? Impoſſible : He does not know him- 
ſelf: He tas forgot the movements of his mind; 
or rather he makes uſe of a different language from 
| the reſt of his countrymen, and calls not thin zs 
by their proper names. What ſay you of natural 


affeQon ? (I ſubjoin) Is chat alſo a ſpecies of ſelf. 


love? Yes: All is ſelf-love. Your children are loved 
only becauſe they are yours: Your friend for a like 
reaſon: And your country engages you only fo far 
2 it has a connexion with you-ſel/ Were the idea 
of ſelf removed, nothing would affect you: You would 
be altogether inactive and inſenſible: Or if you ever 
gave yourſelf any movement, it would only be from 
vanity; and a deſire of fame and reputation to this 
ame ſelf. I am willing, reply I, to receive your in- 
terpretation of human actions, provided you admit Ei 
the facts. That ſpecies of felf-Jove, which diſplays 
itſelf in kindneſs to others, you muſt allow to have 
great influence, and even greater, on many occaſions, 
- than that which remains in its original ſhape and 
form. For how few are there, who, having a family, 
children; and relations, do not ſpend more on the 


maintenance and education of theſe than on their own 


>— 
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much on the ſelfiſhneſs of man. In the fi place, 
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pleaſures ? This, indeed, you juſtly obſerve, may pro- 


F ceed from their ſelf· love, ſince the proſperity of their 
family and friends is one, or the chief of their plea- 


ſares, as well as their chief honour. Be you alſo 
one of theſe felfiſh men, and you are ſure of every 
one's good opinion and good will; or not to ſhock 
your nice ears with theſe expreſſions, the ſelf. love of 


every one, and mine amongſt the reſt, will then in- 


cling un de Er yo, and ipeak well of you. 


led aſtray thoſe philoſophers, who have inſiſted ſo 


they found, that every act of virtue or friendſhip was 
attended with a ſecret pleaſure : from whence they 
concluded, that friendſhip and virtue could not be 
difintereſted. But the fallacy of this is obvious. The 


virtuous ſentiment or paſſion produces the pleaſure, 
and does not ariſe from it. I feel a pleaſure in doing 


good to my friend, becauſe I love him; but do not 
love him for the ſake of that pleaſure. 


In the ſecond place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far from being indifferent to praiſe ; and 
therefore they have been repreſented as a ſet of vain- 


glorious men, who had nothing in view but the ap- 


p'auſes of others. But this alſo is a fallacy. I is very 

unjuſt in the world, when they find any tincture of 

6 to depreciate it upon that 
2 A 3 account, 
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account, or aſcribe it entirely to that motive. Tbe 
cafe is not the ſame with vanity, as with other paſ- 


ſeemingly. virtuous action, tis difficult for us to de- 
termine how far it enters, and tis natural to ſuppoſe 
it the ſole actuating principle. But vanity. is ſo cloſe: | 
ly allied to virtue, and to love the fame of laudable 
actions approaches ſo near the love of laudable actions 


for their own ſake, that theſe paſſions are more capa- 
ble of mixture, than any other kinds of affection; and 
tis almoſt impoſible to have the latter without ſome 


paſſion for glory is always warpedꝭ and varied accord- 


ing to the particular taſte or ſentiment. of the mind 
on vchich it fals. Nxxo had the: ſame vanity in driv- 


virtuous actions err K cn of = Nr virtuons 
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Of CIVIL LinnnTYy. 


Hos E Sho employ their pens on political 
ſubjects, free from party- rage, and party pre- 


i N cultivate a ſcience, which, of all others, con- 


tributes molt, to public utility, and even to the pri- 
vate ſatis faction of thoſe who addict themſelves to the 
ſſudy of; its Jam apt, however, to entertain a ſuſ- 
Picion, that che: world is till too young to fc man 
— wuths in pglitich, Which will remain true to 
the, lateſt Poſterit). We have. not. as yet had ex- 
perience of above three thouſand. years ; ſo.that not 
only che art of reaſoning is Gill deſective in. this ſci- 
ence, as well as in all others, but we even. want ſuf+ 
ficient materials upon which we can reaſon. Tis not 
fully known, what degrees of refinement, either in 
virtue or vice, human nature is ſuſceptible. of; nor. 
what may be expected of mankind from any great 
revolution in their education; cuſtoms or principles. | 
W was certainly a great genius ʒ but hav- 
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- fibly happen. Szzjanvs might project dethroning 


| 8 ee the Bouxzoxs. 


152 e 
ing confined his ſtudy to the furious and tyrannical 


© governments of ancient times, or to the little difor- 


derly principalities of IraLy, his 'reaſonings, eſpe- 
cially upon monarchical government, have been found 
extremely deſective; and there ſcarce is any maxim 
in his prince, which ſubſequent experience has not en- 


tirely refuted. A weak prince, ſays he, is incapable 
of receiving good coun/el ; for if he conſult with ſeve- 


ral, be will not be able to chooſe among their different 
counſels, If he abandon himſelf to one, that' miner 


may, perhaps, have capacity; but he will not be long 


place bimſelf and his family upon the throne. I men- 
tion this, among innumerable inſtances, of the errors 


de a good judge of political truth. Almoſt all the 


princes of Eurore are at preſent governed by their 
miniſters ; and have been ſo for near two centuries; 


the Cas; but Frzevnr, tho! ever ſo vicious, could 
not, while in his ſenſes, entertain the 1 bene ed 


TE 


8 was never 8 till 
the lat century; and there ſcarcely is any ancient 
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writer on politics, who has made mention of it ®. 
Even the IrALIAxs have kept a profound filence 
with regard to it; tho it has now excited the chief 
attention, as well of minifters of ſtate, as of ſpecu- 
lative reaſoners. The great opulence, grandeur, and 


military atchicvements of the two maritime powers, 


ſeem firſt to have inſtructed mankind in the vaſt in- 
F 


„Haren therefvee, en cinelie is have 
made a full compariſon of civil liberty and abſolute 


government, and to have ſhewn the great advantages 
of the former above the latter ; I began to entertain 


a a ſuſpicion, that no man in this age was ſufficiently 


qualified for ſuch an undertaking ; and that whatever 
any one ſhould advance on that head would, in all 
probability, be refuted by further experience, and be 
rejected by poſterity. Such mighty revolutions have 


| happened in human affairs, and ſo many events have 
ariſen contrary to the expectation of the ancients, that 


they are ſufficient to beget the * of ſtill further 


Ir had bees obſerved. by this ancients, that all the 
arts and ſciences aroſe among free nations ; and, that 


Kavernen mentions it; but with a doubt if it be of any 
advantage to a ſtate, H na? ipmopin ohhh M , Bec» 
Xxn. HZO. PraAro totally nos it rom his lmagizery 


the 


the Pers: ans: and EcxeTiaNs, notwithſtanding all 
their eaſe; opulence. and luxury, made but faint ef- 
forts towards a reliſh in thoſe finer pleaſures, which 
were curried to ſuch perfection by the, Gazpxs, 
alſo been obſerved, that as the Ga ERS loſt their 
liberty, tho* they encreaſed mightily in riches, by 
means of the conqueſt of AL Rxa x DEA; yet the arts, 
I from that moment, declined among them, and have 
5 "never ſince been able to raiſe their head in that cli- 
wate. Learning was tranſplanted to Rowe, the only 
XY free nation at that time in the univerſe; and having 
met with ſo favourable a ſoil, it made prodigious 
ſhoots for above a century; till the decay of liberty 
produced alſo the decay of letters, and ſpread a total 
barbariſm over the world. From theſe two experi- 
| ments, of which each was. double in its kind, and 
| ſhewed the fall of learning in deſpotic governments, 
| as well as its riſe in popular ones, Lox dix us thought 
himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, in aſſerting, that the arts 
and ſciences could never flouriſh, but in a free go- 
_ _ vernment : and in this opinion, he has been ſollowed 
4A by feveral eminent writers ® in our own country, who 
| either confined their view merely to ancient facts, or 
oee—hntertained too great a partiality in favour of aha foorn 
of brd which is eſtabliſned . us. 5 
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"Of C1vir ErnunmTy. 35 

Bur what would theſe writers have ſaid, to the in- 
flancesof modern Ro and of Flos ENck 7 Of which 
the former carried to perfection all the finer arts of 
ſculpture, painting and muſic, as well as poetry, tho 
they groaned under tyranny, and under the tyranny 
of prieſts: While the latter made the greateſt pro- 
greſs 1 in the arts and ſciences, after they began to loſe | 
their liberty by the uſurpations of the family of M- | 
picis. ArrosTo, Tasso, GALLILEO, no more 
than Rar nagt, and Michazl ANGELO, were not 
born in republics. And tho' the Lou gARD ſchool 
was famous as well as the Roman, yet the Vexnr- - 
TIANS have had the ſmalleſt hare in its honours, and 
ſeem rather inferior to the other ITatians, in their 
genius for the arts and ſciences. Runzys eſtabliſhed 


I his ſchool at AxTweke, not at Aus TERAM; Da ES- 
DEN, not Haunvich, | is the centre of politeneſs i in 
4 aN int 

4 $350 | 
IF 

4 Aar d maſt eminent e of the qourithitip 


of learning in deſpotie governments; is that of 
Faarxce,; which ſearce ever enjoyed any: eſtabliſhed 
liberty, and yet has carried the arts and ſciences as 
near perfection as any other nation. The Exoten 
1 are, perhaps, better philoſophers; the-ITatians 
3 better painters and myſicians;; the Rotax s were great 
br | er orators But the FREXCH, are the only people, 
except the Gu kx, who have been at once philoſo- 


phers, poets, orators, hiſtozjans, painters, architects, 


1. | . ſculptors, 


be eſleemed very elegant writers. 


Ft 
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| iculptors, and muſicians; Wich regard to the ſtage, 
 _ they have excelled. even the Gazzks, who: have far 


excelled the Exoris Hh. And, in common life, they 
have, in a great meaſure, perſected that art, the moit 
uſeful and agreeable of any, an the art 
of ſociety and converſation. hel 


0 — the ſtate of the ſciences al rats 
arts in our own country, Hora cz's obſervation, with 
regard to the Rouaxs, may, in a great meaſure, be 


* to the BarTiSH. 
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. Menferunt, Han eu, nee rus | 


1. clegance and propriety of fiile have been yer 


of our language, and, ſeams 2. tolemble; graminkr, 
\ The firſt polite proſe we have, was wrote by a man 


who is ſtill alive . As to Sr RAT, Locks, and even 
TemPLe, they knew too little of the rules of art to 
The proſe of Ba- 
con, Hanz eron, and MitTos, is altogether 


it and pedantic; tho? their ſenſe be excellent. Men, 


in this country, have been ſo much occupied in the 
great ' diſputes of Religion, Politics and Philo/o; hy, 


that they had no reliſh for the ſeemingly minute 


Aud err and criticiſm, | And tho 
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Aus turn of thinking muſt have conſiderably improved 
4 our ſenſe and our talent of reaſoning beyond thoſe of 
Z other nations; it muſt be confeſſed, that even inthoſe; 
7 ſciences: above- mentioned, we have not any ſtandard- 
book, which we can tranſmit to poſterity : And the 
utmoſt we have to boaſt of, are a few eſſays towards, 
a more jult philoſophy ;, which, indeed, promiſe yery, 
TIE 1 gp YN TT ad 


Ir has become an eſtablithed opinion, that com- 
merce can never flouriſh but in a free government; 
| and this opinion ſeems to be founded on a longer and 
larger experience than the foregoing, with regard to 
the arts and ſciences. If we trace commerce in its pro- 
greſs thro Trxz, Arnzxs, Sraacusk, Caran, 
Vsxict,FLoxexce, Genoa, AnTwere, Hel rand, 
ENGLAND, &c. we ſhall always find it to have fixt its 
ſeat in free governments. The three greateſt trading 
towns now in the world, are Loxpox, AusTer- 
DAM, and Hausvzen; all free cities, and prote- 
ſtant cities; that is, enjoying a double liberty. le 
muſt, however, be obſerved, that the great jea- 
louſy entertained of late, with regard to the com- 
merce of FAN c, ſeems to prove, that this maxim 
is no more certain and infallible, than the foregoing, 
and that the ſubjects of an abſolute prince may becotne 
our rivals in commerce, as well as in learning 


DouxsrT 
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Dur 1 deliver: my Ron in an affair of ſo 


ö wy 'there is ſomething 
abldlace government, and inſeparable from iv; The- 
the reaſon. I would aſügn for- this opinies, W We- 
vikat eee "Roms" that which dae infiſted 
a civilized EuroPEax mein 2: in a ep 


ur is danger much apprehended in ſuch a govern- 
ment, from the violence of the ſovereign ; more than 


we commonly | dread harm from thunder, « or carth- 
quakes, or any accident the moſt unuſual and extra- 


ordinary. | Avarice, the por of induſtry, is ſo obſti- 


nate a paſſion, and works i. its way thro fa 1 many "Teal 


. 


dangers and difficulties, that *tis not likely it will be 
feared-by an imaginary danger, which is ſo ſmall, 
that it ſcarce admits of calculation. Commerce there- 
wre, in my opinion, is apt to decay in-abfolute go- 
verbments, not becauſe it is there tell Secure; but be- 
ee leſs Bonoarable. A fabordination of ranks 
is abſslutely neceſſary to the ſupport of monarchy. 
Birth, titles, and place, muſt be honoured above in- 
duſtry and riches. And while theſe notions prevail, 
all the conſiderable traders will be tempted to throw 
up their commerce, in order to purchaſe ſome of thoſe 


employments, to which OO e oo. 
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much Imre aſſert, that, notwithſtand- 
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Of @py rt LivkfTy. 159 
Six Lam upon this head af the alterations which” 
time has, produced, of may Wy OBE politicy, I. 
muſt obſerve, that all kinds government, free aud! 
deſpotic, ſeem to have undergone, in modern times, 
a great change to the better, with regard both to fo- 
reign and domeſtic management. The balance of 
;ower is a ſecret” in politics, fully known only to 


the preſent age! and 1 muft aud, that the internal 


Pottcs of the ſtate has allo received great improve- 


ments within the laſt century. We are informed by 
Sattusr, that CATALIxE's army was much aug- 


mented by the acceſſion of the highwaymen about. 
| Row; tho' I believe, that all of that profeſſion, who 


are at preſent diſperſed over Euzoys, would not 
amount to regiment. In Cicrto's pleadings for 
Miro, 1 find this argument, among others, made uſe 
i 0 that his client had not aſfaffinated Cro- 

Had Miio, ſaid he, intended to have killed 
unte he had not attacked him in the day time, 
and at ſuch a diſtance from the city : He had way- 
laid him at night, near the fuburbs, where it might 
have been pretended, that he was killed by robbers; 
and the frequency of the accidetit would have fa- 
voured the deceit. This is a furprizirig proof of che 
looſe'police of Rowe, and of the number and force 


of theſe robbers; ſince CLopros * was at that time 


attended with . _ who were compleatly arms 
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Bur 1 ** all kinds. of 8 N N 
modern times, yet monarchical. government ſeems to 
haye made the greateſt advances towards perfection. 


n may nom be affirmed of civilized, monarchies, 


what was formerly ſaid in praiſe of republics alone, 
that they are a government of Laws, not of men. They 
are found ſuſceptible of order, method, and conſtancy, 


. to a ſurprizing degree. Property is there ſecure ; in- 


duſtry encouraged ;: the arts flouriſh ; and the prince 
lives ſecure among his ſubjeQs, like a father among 
his children. There are perhaps, and have been for 
two centuries, . near two hundred abſolute priiices, 
great and ſmall, in Evnoex ; and allowing twenty 
years to each reign, we may ſuppoſe, that there have 
been in the whole two thouſand monarchs or tyrants, 
as the Gazzxs. would have called them: Yet of theſe 
there has not been one, not even Pr1iLie II. of Sra ix, 
fo bad as T1zzxivs, Calicula, Nero, or Don- 


| Tian, who were four in twelve amongſt the Roman 


emperors. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that tho? 
eee goveraments have approgched nearer to 


popular ones, in gentleneſs and ſtability; they are 


fill much inferior. Our modern education and cuſ- 
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ancient; but have not as yet been able to overcome 
3 ws" ee 7 ay on rage — 5 
n 
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which ſeems very probable, but which poſterity alone 


can fully judge of. I am apt to think, that in mo”: 
narchical governments there is. a, ſource. of zymprove-. 
ment, and in popular governments a ſource of dege- 


| neracy, which in time will bring theſe ſpecies of 'go- 
vernment ſtill nearer an equality; The greateſt abuſes: 


wich urige in Fr er- the "moſt perfelt mad of, | 


| pure - monarchy, proceed not ſrom the number or 


weight of the taxes, beyond what are to be met with 
in free countries; but from the expenſive, une- 
qual, arbitrary, and intricate method of levying them, 


by which the induſtry of che poor, eſpecially of the 


peaſants and farmers,” is, in a great meaſure, diſcou-. 
raged, and agriculture rendered a beggarly and laviſh, 
employment. But to whoſe advantage do theſe abuſes 
tend? If to that of the nobility, they might be 
eſteemed” inherent in that form of government; ſince. 
the nobility are the true ſupports of monarchy ; and 
tis na · A their intereſt ſhould be more conſulted, 
in ſuch a conſtitution, , than that of the people. But 


the nobility. are, in reality, the principal loſers by 
this oppreſſion ; ſince it ruins. their eſtates, and beg 


* The only gainers by it are the 
lauf eri, à race of men rather odious to dhe nobi: 
_ luy 
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lity and the whole Lingdom. If a, prinoe or miniſter, 


therefore, ſhould ariſe endowed. with ſafficient diſcern- 


ment to know his own and the public intereſt, and 


with Tufficient force of mind to break thro” ancient 


caſtoms, we might expect to- ſee theſe abuſes reme- 
died ; in which caſe, the difference betwixt their ab- 
— heafeevls, oe wg 21. el 
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ed in free governments, conſiſts in the practice of con- 
acting debt, and monigaging the public revenues, 


by. which, taxes mays in time, become altogether in- 
tolerable, and all the property of che ſtate be brought 
ingo the hands of the public. This practice is: of: 
modern. date. | The Anusxiaxs, tho! gavrrned hy 
a republic, . paid. near. two. hundred per: Cent; for thoſe: 
ſums. of money, which any emergent. occaſion; made; 
it neceſſary for them to borrow z as we learp from. 
Werne - „ Among the moderne, the. Durca. 
fr 5 introduced the practice of borrowing great ſums 


at low intereſt, and have well nigh ruined themſelyes 


40 i. Abſolute Princes have , alſo contracted. debt; 
bt ee en _ablolute prjnce may play che bankrupt when 
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he pleaſes, his people can never be oppreſt by his 
debts, In popular governments, the people, and 
chiefly thoſe who have the higheſt offices, being com- 


monly the public creditors, tis difficult for the ſlate - 


to make uſe of this remedy, which, however it may 
be ſometimes neceſſary, is always cruel and barbarous. 
This, therefore, ſeems to be an inconvenience, which 
nearly threatens all free governments; eſpecially our 
own, at the preſent juncture of affairs. And what a 
ſtrong motive is this, to increaſe our frugality of the 
public money; leſt, for want of it, we be reduced, 
by the multiplicity of taxes, to curſe our free govern- 
ment, and wiſh ourſelves in the fame ſtate of ſervi- 
tude with all the nations that ſurround us ?. 
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HOSE, who conſider the periods and revo- 

lutions of human kind, as repreſented” in hif- 
tory, are entertained with a ſpectacle full of plea- 
ſure and variety, and fee, with ſurprize, the manners, 
cuſtoms, and opinions of the ſame ſpecies ſuſceptible 
of ſuch prodigious changes in different periods of 
time. It may, however, be obſerved, that in civil 
hiſtory there is ſound a much greater uniformity than 
in the hiſtory of learning and ſcience, and that the 
wars, negotiations, and politics of one age reſemble 
more thoſe of another, than the taſte, wit, and ſpe- 
culative principles. Intereſt and ambition, honour 
and ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, gratitude and re- 
venge, are the prime movers in all public tranſac- 
tions ; and theſe paſſions are of a very ftubborn and 
intractable nature, in compariſon of the ſentiments 
and underſtanding, which are eaſily varied by educa- 
tion and example. The Gorns were much more in- 
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ferior to the Romans, in taſte and ſcience, than in 


-—— 


courage and virtue, 3 
Bur not to compare together nations 0 widely 


different, that they may almoſt be eſteemed of a dif- 


ferent [ſpecies;. it may be /obſerved, that even this 


latter period of human learning, is, in many reſpects, 


of an oppoſite character to the ancient; and that if 
we be ſuperior in philoſophy, we are ſtill, notwith- 


2 all our refinements, much ul * 


2 ancient times, no work of genius was thought 
to require ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeak- 


Ing in public ; and ſome eminent writers have pro- 


nounced the talents, even of a great poet or philo- 
ſopher, to be of an inferior nature to thoſe requiſite 
for ſuch an undertaking. GAH and Ron pro- 
duced; each of them, but one accompliſhed orator; 
and whatever praiſes the other celebrated ſpeakers 
might merit, they were ſtill eſteemed much. inferior to 
theſe great models of eloquence. Tis obſervable, 
that the ancient critics could ſcare find two orators in 
any age, who deſerved to be pliced preciſely in the 
fame rank, and poſſeſſed the fame degree of merit. 


Carvvs, 'Czriivs, Cunto, Honxrixsius, C SAR 


roſe one above another But the gresteſt of chat age 
Was 1 o Crer se the moſt eloquent ſpeaker, 
who had ever appoured in ROUι. Fhoſe of fine taſte, 


A however, 
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however, pronounced this judgmen it o the Rol 
orator, 48 Well as'&f the Oancrab, that both of chem 
ſurpaſſed in eloquence all that had ever 
but that they were far from reaching the perfection of | 
their art, "Which was infinite, and not only exceeded 
Human force t attain, but human imagination to 
conceive. Cicero declares himſelf diſſatisfied with 


own performances 3 ; nay, even with thoſe of Dz- 
MOSTHENES. Ta Jant- -avide & capaces mem aures, 


 fays he, * (275. aliguid e. eee * 
Arran. mblyottqs ig . Hd 136 2 


Fürs Ale ircuniſtance' php MID to —— 
apprehend che wide difference between ancient and 
modern el6quence, and let us ſee how much the Iat- 
ter is inferior to the ſormer. Of all the polite” and 
and learned nations, Bu rA alone paſſeſſes a po- 
pular government, or admits into the legiſlature ſuch 
numerous aſſemblies as can be ſuppoſed to lie under 
the dominion. oſoeloquence. But what has Bu rA 
10 boaſt-of in - this particular? In enumerating all 
the great men: who have done hondur to onr « 

we exult in our poets and philoſophers ; but what 
orators are ever mentioned? Or Where are the gr 
numents oh their pehias to be met with? There a 
found intkeed, it Our bitories; tie names Uf (ever 
whe directed the reſbſitioris © our n : * 


Mabel 21 


es nor oihers have tak en. the pains to 


neither themſely 
preſerve their ipeeches ; and the authority which they 


as poſſeſſed 
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nn 19, hone: hen caving co chin enperl- 
ence, wiſdom, or power, more than to their talents 
for oratory. At preſent, there are above half a dozen 
ſpeakers in the two houſes, who, in the judgment of 
the public, have reached very near the ſame pitch of 
_ eloquence ; and no man pretends to give any one the 
5 to the reſt. This ſeems to me a certain 
_ proof, that none of them have attained much beyond 
u mediocrity in their art, and that the ſpecies of elo- 
| quence, which they aſpire to, gives no exerciſe to the 
ſublimer faculties of the mind, but may be reached 
by ordinary talents and a light application. A hun- 
gred cabinet- makers in Lox pox. can work a table or 
A chair equally well; but no one poet can write verſes 
with way cord and elegance as Mr. Pors,, 


1 W are told, that when De osTHENEs was to 
- plead, all ingenious men flocked to ArHzns from 
the moſt remote parts of GEHE, as to the moſt 
_ * celebrated; ſpectacle of the world , At London © 
vou may ſee men ſauntering in the court of requeſts, 
| while the moſt important debate is carrying'on/in the 
93 think themſelves ſuſfi- 
Bo nota wt Gin 
Atom efſe, ſed ita neceſſe fuilſe, cum DMS TENS difturus 
efſet, ut concurſus, audiendi cauſa,” ex tota Gxazc1a fierent, 
At cum ifti Ar 101 dicunt, eee 
Tr 
5 | Ciexas 6 Clris Oraoridus. | 
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ciently compenſated, for the loſing of their dinners, 


by all the eloquence of our molt celebrated ſpeakers, 
When old CI BER is to act, the curioſity of ſeveral 
is more excited, than when our prime miniſter is to 


defend himſelf from a motion for his removal or im- 


peachment. 


"Even a perſon nip the ibn, LE” 
of ancient orators, may judge, from a few ſtrokes, 
that the ſtile or ſpecies of their eloquence was infi- 
nitely more ſublime than that which modern orators 


aſpire to. How abſurd would it appear, in our tem- 


perate and calm ſpeakers, to make uſe of an Apoſtro- 
phe, like that noble one of DemosTarxes, fo much 
celebrated by QuincTiLIan and Loxcixus, when, 
juſtifying the ynſacceſsful battle of CMR A, he 
breaks out, Noe, my Fellow-Citizens, No : You have 
nit erred. I fevear by the manes of thoje heroes, who” 
fought for the ſame cauſe in the. plains of MaRtaTwon 
and PATA. Who could now endure ſuch. a bold 
and poetical figure, as that which Cicero employs, 
after deſcribing in the moſt tragical terms the cruci- 


[® fxion'of a Rowan cidzen. Should I paint the borrorg 


of this ſeene, mit te Roman citizens, not to the allies of 
our ſtate, not to thoſe who have ever heard of the Ro- 


. MAN Name, not even to men, but to brute-creatures ; 


or, to go farther, ſhould I lift ap my voice, in rbe moſt © 
deſolate ſolitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet ſhould 7 


. furely oh theſe rude ang inanimate ry of nature moved. 


170 ESSAY XVI. | 
with horror and indignation at the recital of fo enor.. 
mont an ation *®, With what a blaze of eloquence 
muſt ſuch a ſentence be ſurrounded to give it grace, 
or cauſe to make any impreſſion on the hearers? And 
what noble art and ſublime talents are requiſite to ar- 
rive, by juſt degrees, at a ſentiment ſo bold and exceſ- 
five: To inflame the audience, ſo as to make them 
accompany the ſpeaker in ſuch violent paſſions, and 
ſuch elevated conceptions: And to conceal, under a 
torrent of eloquence, the e, by which all this 
| bs effeQtuated! | a 


Suri to "this vehemence of 18 and ex- 
preſfon, was the yehemence of action, obſerved in 
the ancient orators. The /upplo/io pedis, or ſtamping 
of the foot, was one of the moſt uſual and moderate 
geſtures which they made uſe of + ; tho' that is now 


'® The original is; Quod fi hee non ad cives Romanos, non 
ad aliquos amicos noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani 

nomen aundiſſent; denique, fi non ad homines, verum ad beſtias; 
aut etiam, ut longius progrediar, fi in aliqua deſertiſſima folitu= 
dine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hac conqueri & deplorareyellem, ta- 
* „ b e a =", 2 + tn ind rs 
atrocitate commoverentur. Cic. in ver. 


nis elicere voces & querelas ſolet? nulla perturbatio animi, nul- 
la corporis : frons non percuſſa, non femur ; pedis ( gued mini- 
mum ef ) nulla ſupploſio, Itaque tantum abfuit ut inſlammares 
noſtros animos 3 ſomnum iſto loco vix tenebamus, Cicero de 
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ebbaniaditos violent, either for the ſenate, bar, or 
pulpit, and is only admitted into the theatre, to ac- 
W the » which are there 


O08 e 3 cauſe we may 
aſcribe ſo ſenfible a decline of eloquence in latter 
ages. The genius of mankind, at all times, is, per- 
haps, equal: The moderns have applied themſelves, 
with great induſtry and ſucceſs, to all the other arts 
and ſciences : And one of the moſt learned nations 


of the univerſe poſſeſſes a popular governmert; a cir- 


eumſtance which ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of 
theſe noble talents : But notwithſtanding all theſe ad- 
vantages, our progreſs in eloquence is very inconſ- 
derable, in compariſon of the advances, which we 
vs made in all the other parts of learning. 


Sans an ae, that the rains of ancient elo- 


quence are unſuitable to our age, and not to be imi- 
tated by modern orators ? Whatever reaſons may be 


made uſe of to prove this, I am perſuaded they will 


be found, upon examination, to be unſound and un- 
ſatisfactory. | 


— Firſ, IT may 5 gad that in en PAY du- 
ring the flouriſhing period of the Gas tx and Rowan 
learning, the municipal laws, in every ſtate were 
but few and ſimple, and the deciſion of cauſes 
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was, in a great meaſure, left to the equity and com- 
mon ſenſe of the judges. The ſtudy of the laws was 
ery of a whole life to finiſh it, and utterly _ 
patible with every other ſtudy or profeſſion. 
——— —ͤ— | 
all lawyers; and C:ct xo, to ſhew the facility of ac- 
quiring this ſcience, declares, that in the midſt of all 
his occupations, he would undertake, in a few days, 
to make himſelf a compleat civilian. Now, where 
a pleader addreſſes himſelf to the equity of his judges, 
he has much more room to diſplay his eloquence, 


than where he muſt draw his arguments from ſtrict 
laws, ſtatutes, and precedents. In the former caſe, 


many circumſiances muſt be taken in, many perſonal 
conſiderations regarded; and even favour and inclina- 
tion, which it belongs to the orator, by his art and 
eloquence, to conciliate, may be diſguiſed under the 


"appearance of equity. But how ſhall a modern law- 


ver have leifure to quit his toilſome occupations, in 
order to gather the flowers of Pazwassus? Or 
what opportunicy ſhall he have of diſplaying them, 


amidſt the rigid and ſubtile arguments, objections, and 


replies, which he is obliged to make uſe of? The 
greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, who ſhould pre- 
tend to plead before the Chancellor, after a month's 
+. 4 pak E cr to "OP . 
ff „ 
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. Ia ready to own, that this circumſtance, of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a diſcouragement 


do eloquence in modern times: But I. aſſert, that it 


art. It 'may'-baniſh oratory. from WesTMurnSTER- 
Hair, but not from either houſe of parliament. 
Among the ATHENiaNs, the AgzOPAGLITES expreſly 


| forbad all allurements of eloquence ;| and ſome have 


pretended that in the Ga E Et orations wrote in the 
juticiary form, there is not ſuch a bold and rhetorical 
ſtile, as appears in the RouA. But to what a pitch 
did the ArnENIARNs carry their eloquence in the 4. 
tiberative kind,” when affairs of ſtate were canvaſſed, 
and the liberty, happineſs, and honour of the nation 
were the ſubject of debate? Diſputes of this na- 
ture elevate the genius above all others, and give the 
ſulleſt ſcope to eee and ſuch re Fer * 
"ws in this alen, Ni Nen 822 . of 


"! Sond, Ir may be Rn, bn 
eloquence i is owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe of the- 


moderns, who reje& with diſdain, all thoſe rhetorical 


, employed to ſeduce the judges, and will admit 
of. nothing but ſolid argument in any debate or deli- 
beration. If- a man be accuſed of murder, the fact 
muſt be proved. by witneſſes add evidence ; and the 
laws will afterwards determine the puniſhment of the 


criminal. It would be ridiculous to deſcribe, in ftrong 


g the horror and cruelty of the action: To in- 
02 Th troduce 
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| good-ſenke, delivered enen 


| Sin catoete, or our ſuperior good-ſenſe, if you will, 


N .£59:8 A Y + XM. 
troduce the relations of the dead; and, at a: fignal, 
imploring juſtice with tears and lamentations : And 
ſtill more ridiculous would it be, to employ: a picture 
repreſenting the bloody deed, in order to move the 
judges by the diſplay of ſo tragical a ſpectacle: Tho 
we know, that this poor artifice was ſometimes prac- 
tiſed by the pleaders of old. Now, baniſh the pa- 
thetic from public diſcourſes, and you reduce the 
ſpeakers merely to modern eloquence; _ _ 10 


M2 M5 


. it * de ee * 


chan the ancient, in attempting to inflame the paſs 
ſions, or elevate the imagination of their audience : 
But, I fee no reaſon, why it ſhould/ make them de- 
ſpair abſolutely of ſucceeding in that attempt. It 
ſhould make them redouble their art, not abandon it 
intirely. The ancient orators ſtem alſo to have been 
on their guard againſt this jealouſy of their audience; 


but they'took a different way of cluding i it f. They 
hurried away with ſuch a torrent of ſublime and pa- 


thetic, that they left their hearers no leiſure to per- 
r 4 they near ror get ere 
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to conſider the matter aright, they were not deceived 
by any artifice. The orator, by the force of his own 


ger, indignation, pity, ſorrow ;- and: then — 
cated thoſe impetuvus movements 10/ his audience.” 


Doꝛs any man contend ad have more good (ene than 


Jorws Cz5sar? Yet that haughty conqueror, we 


know, was ſo ſubdued by the charms of Ciczro's 


_ eloquence, that he was, in a manner, conſtrained to 


change his ſettled purpoſe and reſolution, and to ab- 
ſolve. a criminal, whom, before that orator n 
he was determined to condemn. 


Sous objections, I own, e his vaſt 


a ſucceſs, may lie againſt ſome paſſages of the Rowan 
orator. ' He is too florid and rhetorical : His figures 4 


are too ſtriking and palpable : His divifions drawn 


chiefly from the rules of the ſchool : And his wit diſ- 


dains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, or 
Jingle of words. The Gzxzcian addreſſed himfelf 


to an audience much. leſs refined than the Roan ies 


nate or judges. The loweſt vulgar of Arnzus were 


2 i nun and the arbiters of his eloquence ®» 


C Let 


* 8 1 e eee 
not the people of the orators. Goxcias LroN TIR us was very 
taking with them, till they became acquainted with a better man- 


- rs ani 14437 115 Dzoponve S1 uus, his anti- 
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Yet is his manner much more chaſte and auſtere than 
| that of the other. Could it be copied, its ſucceſs 
would be infallible over a modern aſſembly. Tis ra- 


pid harmony, exactly adjuſted to the ſenſe: *Tis ve- 


- hement- reaſoning, without any appearance of art: 


*Tis diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, involved in 
a a continued ſtream of argument: And of all human 
productions, the orations of DzmosTarxEs preſent 
to us the models, which approach the neareſt to per- 


ſection. 
_ * Thirdy, Ir may be pretended, that the diſorders | 


of the ancient governments, and the enormous crimes, 
of which the citizens were often guilty, afforded much 
ampler -matter for eloquence than can be met with 
among the moderns. Were there no VerrEs or Ca- 


TALINE, there would be no Ciczxo. But that this 


reaſon can have no great influence, is evident. Twould 
be eaſy to find a PuIL Ir in modern times; bat where 


ſhall we find a DzMosTHEN es? 


ticks, his ccexn\®-, REEF AIDE? which are now onda; 


Bad great effect upon the audience, Lib. 13. page 106. ex edi- 


| tiene Rnod : *Tis in vain therefore for modern orators to plead 


the taſte of theirheaters as an apology for their lame performances. 


It would be ftrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not to allow 


a Bu 1715 parliament to be naturally bg in ns 411 as 
ome to an ATutnian mob,” © 
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ers; who either found themſelves incapable of reaching 
"the heights of ancient eloquence, or rejected all ſuch - 
endeayours, as unſuitable to the ſpirit of modern af- 
ſemblies? A few ſucceſsful attempts of this nature might 
rouze up the genius of the nation, excite the emulation 
of the youth, and accuſtom our ears to a more ſublime 
and more pathetic elocution, than what we have been 
hitherto entertained with. There is certainly ſome- 
thing accidental in the frſt riſe and the progreſs of 
the arts. in any. nation. I doubt whether a very ſatiſ- 
factory reaſon can be given, why ancient Rows, tho? 
it received all its arts from Ga zzcs, could attain only 
to a taſte or reliſh of ſtatuary, painting and architec- 
ture, without reaching the practice of theſe noble 
arts: While modern Rowe has been excited, by a few 
remains found among the ruins of antiquity, and has 
carried theſe arts to the greateſt perfection. Had ſuch 
a cultivated genius for oratory, as WaLLer's for 
poetry, ariſen, during the civil wars, when liberty be- 
gan to be fully eſtabliſhed, and popular aſſemblies to 
enter into all the moſt material points of govern- 
ment; 1 am perſuaded ſo illuſtrious an example would 
haye given, a quite different turn to Bx1T1SH elo- 
quence, and made us reach the perfection of the an- 
cient model. Our orators would then have done bo- 
nour to their country,. as well as our poets and phi- 
17 7 and Bairien CicgRos have appeared as 
Ws ein len PuoTanens and VIa Ils. 
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11 ESS AT XVI. 
| 1 nave confelt that there is fomething act3dbina) fn | 
the origin and progreſs of the arts in any nation; aud 


yet | cannot forbear thinking, that if the odd? lerne! 


and polite nations of EU had poſſeſt the ſame ad- 


|  vantages of a popular government, they would pro- 
Rory have carried eloquence to a greater height than 


it has yet reached in Bairaix. The Franca ſer- 
mons, eſpecially thoſe of Frrenrer and Bosaver, 
are much ſuperior to the Exc. 158 in this pd 
cular; and in both of them are many ſtrokes bf the 


| int ae poetry; None but private cauſes, in 


that country, are ever debated before their parliament 
or courts of judicature ;. but notwithſtanding this diſ- 
advantage, there appears a ſpirit of eloquence in ma- 


ny of their lawyers, which, with proper cultivation 


and encouragement, might riſe to the greateſt height. 


The , pleadings of ParRAU are very clegant, and give 


us room to imagine what fo fine a genius could have 
performed in queſtions concerning public liberty or 
flavery, peace or war, who exerts himſelf with ſuch 
ſucceſs, in debates concerning the price of an old horſe, 
or a goliping ftory of a quartel betwirt an abbeſs and 


her nuns. For tis femarkable, that this polite writer, | 


tho" eſteemed by all the men of wit in his time, was 
never employed in the moſt conſiderable cauſes of their 
courts of judicature, but lived and died in poverty: 
From an ancient prejudice induſtriouſly propagated by 
the dunces in all countries, That a man of genius is 


tions 
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| tions againſt cardinal Mazazing, made the parlia- 

ment of Parts enter into the diſcuflion of public af- 
fairs, and during that ſhort interval, there appeared 
many ſymptoms of the revival of ancient eloquence. 
The awvocat general Talon, in an oration, invoked 
on his knees, the ſpirit of St. Louis to look down 
with compaſſion on his divided and unhappy people, 
and to inſpire them, from above, with the love of con-: 
cord and unanimity . The members of the Faznca | 
academy have attempted to give us models of elo- 
quence in their harangues at their admittance : But, 
having no ſubject to diſcourſe upon, they have run al- 
together into a fulſome ſtrain of panegyric and flat- 
tery, the moſt barren of all ſubjects. Their flile, 
however, is commonly, on theſe occaſions, very ele- 
vated and ſublime, and might reach the greateſt 
heights, were it employed on a . more favour- 
able and engaging. - 


Tura are ſome circumſtances, I confeſs, in Us 
Ex clin temper and genius, which are difadvantz- 
geous to the progreſs of eloquence, and render all 
attempts of that kind more dangerous and, difficult 
among them than, among any other nation. The 
ExG.1.184 are conſpicuous for good. ſenſe, which makes | 


them very jealous of any attempts to deceive them 
7 the ee of rhetoric and elocution. ITbey aye 
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url modeſt; which makes them confidis' te 
as a piece of arrogance to offer any thing but reaſon 
to public aſſemblies, or attempt to guide them by 
paſſion or fancy. I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, 
that the people in general are not remarkable for de- 
licacy of taſte, or for ſenſibility to the charms of the 
muſes. Their mufica/ parts, to uſe the expreſſion of 
a noble author, are but indifferent. Hence their co- 
mic poets, to move them, muſt have recourſe” to ob- 


ſcenity; their tragic poets to blood and Naughter* 
And hence their orators, being deprived of any ſuch 


| reſource, have abandoned altogether the hopes of 


moving them, and have confined es to plain 
9 reaſoning. 27 | 


"Tazse circumſtances, le to AEM acci-- 


= dents, may, perhaps, have retarded the growth of 


eloquence in this kingdom ; but will not be able 'to 
prevent its ſucceſs, if ever it appear amongſt us: 
And one may ſafely pronounce, that this is a field, in 
which the moſt flouriſhing laurels may yet be gathered, 
if any youth of accompliſhed genius, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the polite arts, and not ignorant of 
Public buſineſs, ſhould appear in parliament, and ac- 
cuſtom our ears to an eloquence more commanding 
and pathetic. And to confirm me in this opinion, 
"there occur two conſiderations, the one derived from 


ancient, . 


| 18 
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»Tis ſeldom or never found; when a falſe taſte in 
poetry or eloquence prevails among any people, that 
it has been preferred to a true, upon compariſon and 


reflection. It commonly prevails merely from igno- 
rance of the true, and from the want of perfect mo- 


dels, to lead men into a juſter apprehenſion, and more 
| refined reliſh of thoſe productions of genius. When 
vour, and, by their natural and powerful charms, gain 
over, even the moſt prejudiced, to the love and admi- 
ration of them. The principles of every paſſſon, and 
of every ſentiment, is in every man; and when 
touched properly, they riſe to life, and warm the 
heart, and convey that ſatis faction by which a work 
of genius is diſtinguiſhed from the adulterate beauties 
of a capricious wit and faney. And if this obſerva- 
tion be true, with regard to all the liberal arts, it 
muſt be peculiarly fo, with regard to eloquence; 
which, being merely calculated for the public, and 
for men of the world, cannot, with any pretext of 
reaſon, appeal from the people to more refined judges; 
but muſt ſubmit to the public verdict, without re- 
ſerve or limitation. Whoever, upon compariſon, is 
deemed by a common audience the greateſt orator, 
ought moſt certainly to be pronounced ſuch, by men 
of ſcience and erudition. And tho“ an indifferent 
orator may triumph for a long time, and be eſteemed 
altogether perfect by the vulgar, who are . ſatisfied 
„„ and know not in what he 
+ 
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| E eee this els ancient e chat 

is,. the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much juſter 
taſte than the modern, or the argumentative and ra- 
tional; and, if properly executed, will always have 
more command and authority over mankind. We are 
 Gatichied with our mediocrity, becauſe we have bad no 
experience of any thing better: But the ancients bad 


experience of both, and, upon compariſon, gave the 


preference to that kind, of which they have left us 
ſuch applauded- models. For, if I am not miſtaken, 
with that which ancient criticks denominaced Ar ric 


eloquence, chat is, calm, elegant and ſubtile, which 


inſtructed the reaſon more than affected the paſſions, 

| and never raiſed its tone above argument or common 
_ diſcourſe. Such was the claquence of Lys1as among 

the Arukxians, and of Caivus among the Ro- 
Mass. Theſe were eſteemed i in their time; but when 
compared with DzM05THENSS and Ciczrxo, were 


aclipled/like a taper when ſet in the rays of a meri- 


dian ſun. Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the fame ele- 
gance and ſubtilty, and force of argument, with the 


former; but what rendered them chiefly admirable, 
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cafions,' they: threw into their diſcourſe, and by which 
een Mun na audience. (14 
En ft gr id id 1 
4 ts Dae eee 
inſtances in BIT AM, at leaſt in our public ſpeakers- 
In our writers, we have bad ſome inſtances, which 
ambitious youth of equal or ſuperior glory in attempts 
BROKE's productions, with all their defects in argu» 
ment, method, and preciſion, contain a force and 
energy, which our orators ſcarce ever aim at; tho? 
is evident, that ſuch an elevated file has much bet- 
ter grace in a ſpeaker than in a writer, and is affured 
of more prompt. and more aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. Tis 
there. ſeconded by the graces of voice and action; 
The movements are mutually communicated betwixt 
the orator and the audience: And the very aſpect of 
a large . menüs, to the diſcourſe of one 
cient io gira propriety to the trongeſtfgprea and 


expreſſions. \ Tis, true, there is a great prejudice . 


againſt Lettl eeches ; 3% and a man can ſcarce eſcape ridi- 
cule, who! repeats 'a diſcourſe. e as a ſchool· boy his ef- 
adyanced in the courſe of the 1 debate. But whore i is © 
the neceſſity of falling into. this abſurdity ? A public 
ſpeaker muſt 1 beforehand the. queſtion andere 
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—— IF any thing new occur, he may 
_ fapply it from his on; nor will the difference 


972 5 


de very apparent between his elaborate and his ex- 


y compoſitions. The mind naturally conti- 
nues with the ſame impetus or force, which it has ac- 
quired by its motion; as a veſſel, once impelled by 
the cars, carries on its courſe for ſome time, when 


een ae is ſuſpended. d eie 


*. 1 SHALL conclude this ſubjeRt with n . 

| even dhe our modern orators ſhould not elevate — 
tile or aſpire to a rivalſhip with the antient ; yet 
\ there is a material deſect i in moſt of their ſpeeches, 
which chey might correct, without departing from 
. that compoled air of argument” and ' reaſoning, to 
Which they limit their ambition. "Their great affefta- 
tion of extemporary difcourſes has made them reject 
all order and method, which ſeems ſo requilite to ar- 
Zument, and without which tis ſearce poſſible to pro- 
duce an entire conviction on the mind. Pis not, 
Wat bane woald recommend any formal diviſions in 


25 public 'Uſcourle, "unlels the, ſubjeRt Jr n ently 


444 The bit of the Athexians, who compoſed and wrote 
"Bb ſpeeches, was PxxICt xs, a ma of buſineſs and a man of 
enſe, if ever there dt one, 999 
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| Of Etoquencs. 185 
offer them : But 'tis eaſy, without this formality, to 
obſerve a method, and make that method conſpicu- 
ous to the hearers, who will be infinitely pleaſed to 
ſee the arguments riſe naturally from one another, 
and will retain a more thorough perſuaſion, than can 
ariſe from the ſtrongeſt reaſons, which are thrown to- 
gether in confuſion, | | 
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Tau, 1s nothing which 1 requires greater nie 
in our enquities concerning hüman Aar, 


than to diſtinguiſh exactly what is owing” ts chant, 
and what proceeds | from cauſes ; nor is there any ſub- 
JeR, in which an author; s more liable to deceive 


himſelf, by falſe fubtilties and refidements, : To lays 


that any event is derived from chance, cuts ſhort all 
farther enquiry concerning it, and leaves the writer 


121. 


in the ſame ſtate of ignorance with the reſt of man- 


kind. But when the event is ſuppoſed to proceed 
from certain and ſtable cauſes, he may then diſplay his 
ingenuity, in aſſigning theſe cauſes ; and as a man of 
any Mbtilty can never be ata loſs; in this particular, 
he has thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his vo- 
lumes, and diſcovering his n 


obſerving what eſcapes the vulgar and ignerunt. 
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188 ESSAY XVII. 

Tus diſtinguiſhing between chance and cauſes 
muſt depend upon every particular man's ſagacity, in 
confidering every particular incident. But, if I were 
to aſſign any general rule to help us in applying this 

diſtinction, it would beythe following. What depend; 
upon"d fu erf: is, it a great meafure,"to braſeribed 
to chance, or ſecret and unknown cauſes : What ariſes 
From a great number, wy es —_— by de- 
Herminate and Enown can A ina, 14 345 10 


22 4 4 N 3 f #3 * 


Tua may two. very natural reaſons be aſ- 
higned for this rule. Fit, If you ſuppoſe a dye to 
have any byaſs, however mall, to a particular ide, 
this byaſs, tho? perhaps, it may not appear in a few 
throws, will certainly prevail in a great number, an and 
will caſt the ,balance entirely to that fide, In like 
manner, when any. cauſes betet a particular i inclina- 
tion or paſſion, at a certain time, and among 4 ber. 
tain people ; cho mary i Individuals may eſcape. the 
contagion, and be ruled by paſlions peculiar to chem⸗ 
ſelves ; yet the multitude will certainly be infected 
with the common 7 and be . in all 
their aQtions. urg ald * Ki mom 
6 255 2 ib bas ; 2 bads 241 gs ai yiibavgat - 

- Secondly, Goin! principles or cauſes, which are 
fitted. to operate on a; multitude, are always of 2 
- groſier and more ſtubborn nature, leſs ſubject to acci- 

dente, and Jeſs influenced. by whim and private faney, 


an det which operate on a few only. The latter 
are 


— . 
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The Risk of Aas and Scrrnces. 189 
are commonly ſo delicate and refined, that the ſmall · 
eſt incident in the health, education, or fortune of a 
particular perſon, is ſufficient to divert their courſe, 
and retard their operation; nor is it poſſible to re- 
duce them to any general maxims or obſervations. 
Theis influence at one time will never aſſure us con- 
certing their influence at another; even .tho! all the 
g= pe ee ſhould INTER _ | 
caſes. n ee 03 lng a 


T0 judge 3 the domeſtie and the gra- 
dual revolutions of a ſtate, muſt be a more proper ſub- 
ject of reaſoning and obſervation, than the foreign 
and the violent, which are commonly produced by 
ſingle perſons, and are more influenced by whim, folly 
or caprice, than by general paſſions and intereſts, 

The' depreſſion of the lords, and riſe of the commons 

in 0 Fran after the ſtatutes of alienation; and the 

increaſe of trade and induſtry, are more eaſily ac» 
cue for by general principles, than the depreſ- 
ſion of the Spantsn; and riſe of the Fate mo- 
narchy, after the death of CUuaxI EHS Quint. Had 
Hax RY IV. Cardinal Rien EBLIEV, and Louis XIV. 
been SpANIARDS; and PRHILI II, III, and IV, and 
CnrarLes II. been Frexcnauen, n hen 
ee e reverſed. * 


- For the fame reaſon, tis more caſa ta. en 
the 4 progreſs of commerce in any kingdom, 
ul than 
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Influence, and requires youth, leiſure, education, ge- 
nius, and example, to make it govern any perſon. 
© You will never want bookſellers, while there are buy. 


enn wil 
than reer e b une; and a e- 1; which Re 


be 8 aſſured of (niboks, . — one which 
—_ other.” 5 
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ers of books : But there may frequently be readers, 


Where there are are no authors; Multitudes of peo- 
ple, neceſſity and liberty, have begot commerce in 
Hortind: But ſtudy and mn have * 
ene aner 1 * I 


eee l tne thers i 0 


je; in which we mut proceed with more caution, 


chan in tracing the hiſtory of the arts and ſciences ; 


leſt we aſſign cauſes which never exitied, and reduce 
hat is | merely contingent to ſtable. and , univerſal 


principles, Thoſe, who cultivate the ſciences in any 
ate, are always few in number: The paſhon, which 
governs them, limited: Their taſte and judgment 
tender and caſfily perverted: And their application 
diſturbed with the ſmalleſt accident. Chance, there- 


fore, or ſecret and unknown cauſes, muſt have a great 
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Bur there is a reaſon, which induces me not to 


perſons, who cultivate the ſciences with ſuch aſtoniſh- 
ing ſucceſs, as to attract the admiration of poſterity» | 
be always few, in all nations and all ages; tis im- 
poſſible but a ſhare of the ſame ſpirit and genius muſt 


be antecedently diffuſed thro' the people among whom 


they ariſe, in order to produce, form, and cultivate, 
from their earlieſt infancy, the taſte and judgment of 
thoſe eminent writers. The maſs cannot be altoge- 
ther infipid, from which ſuch refined ſpirits are ex- 
tracted . There is a God within us, ſays Ovin, who 
breathes that. divine air by which we are animated. 
Poets, in all ages, have advanced. this claim to inſpi- 
ration, There is not however any thing ſupernatural 


in the caſe.” Their fire is not kindled from heaven. 


It only runs along the earth; is caught from one 
breaſt to another; and burns brighteſt, where the 
materials are beft prepared, and moſt happily difpo- ' 
fed. The queſtion, therefore, concerning the. riſe 
and progreſs'of the arts and ſciences,” is not altoge- 
ther a queſtion concerning the taſte, genius, and ſpirit 
of a few, but concerning thoſe of a whole people; 


and may, therefore, be accounted for, in ſome mea- 


ſure, by general cauſes and principles. I grant, that 
a man, who ſhould inquire, why ſach a. particular 


| „ El Deus in nobis ; —s MESS; 


Impetus hic, ſacra ſemina mentis habet, OvID. Ff. Lib. 1. 


place, in ſuch 4 time, Dre 


. particular generals, as Fabius and Scir io, lived in 


its neighbours. At leaſt, this is is ſo curious a ſub- 


we have found, whether or not it be ſuſceptible of 
reaſoning, and can be reduced to any general prin= 


39a ro B40 A n 
ta. for inſtance, Hilal, at 


into chimera, and could never treat of ſuch. a ſubje, | 
without a multitude of falſe ſubtilties and refinements,” || 
He might as well pretend to give a reaſon, why ſuch! 


Rowe at ſuch a time, and why Fapivs came into 
the world before Scirio. For ſuch incidents as 


thoſe, no * but that of Ho- 5 
RACE. * e 


5 — 
"Nature Deus humane, . 


* 


9 *= A 


Le eroded, . 
reaſons might be given, why ſuch a nation is more 
polite and learned, at a particular time, than any of 


jeR, that it were a pity to abandon it intirely, before 


ciples. I ſhall therefore proceed to deliver a few ob- 
ſervations on this ſubject, which I ſubmit, with intire 


deference, to the cenſure, and examination of the 7 


* * 


My firſt 1 is, That it is TY 5 the 


b) en and fences t ariſe a fl, among any people, u- 
ks 


5 


PET 4 
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P l of the. warld, 7 men are as 
Yer barbarous and ignorant, they ſeek no farther ſe- 

6 curitx againſt mutual violence and injuſtice, than the 

choice of ſome rulers, few or many, in , whom-they 

place an implicite confidence, without. providing any 

- ſecurity, by laws or. political inſtitutions, againſt the 

- Wl. violence and injuſtice of theſe rulers. - If the autho - 


i rity be centred in a ſingle perſon, and if the people, 
| either by conqueſt, or by the ordinary courſe of pro- 
1 | Pagation, increaſe to a great multitude, the monarch, - 
15 finding it impofſble, in his own perſon, to execute 
2 every office of ſovereignty, in every place, muſt dele- oP 
4 _ gate his authority to infefior magiſtrates, who preſerve WD 
- pete and order in their particular diſtricts. As expe- 
* rience and education have not yet refined the judge- 


= ments of men to any conſiderable degree, the prince, 
„ unreſtrained, never dreams of reftrain- 
of ins his miniſters, but delegates his full authority to 


4 ple. All general laws are attended with inconve- 
* 1 niencies, when applied to particular caſes; and it re- 
2 Auires great penetration and experience, both to per- 
" ceive that theſe inconveniencies are fewer than -what 


je BM trate; and alſo, to diſcern what general laws are, upon 
„ me whole, attended with feweſt "inconveniences. 
„ wor. I. 3 This 
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' have made ſome advances, even in the ſublime arts of 
poetry andeloquence, where a rapidity of genius and 


imagination afſifis their progreſs, before they have ar- 
rived at any great refinement in their municipal laws, 
where frequent trials, and diligent obſervation, can 
alone direct cheir improvements. Tt is not, there- 


ſore, to be ſuppoſed, that a barbarous monarch, un- 
. reſtrained and uninſtructed, will ever become a legiſ. 


lator, or think of reſtraining his BaſSaw: in every 
province, or even his Cadis in every village. We 
are told, that the late Czar, tho' aQuated with a no- 
ble genius, and ſmit with the love and admiration of 


Evugorean arts; yet profeſſed an eſteem for the 
Tukx isn policy in- his particular, and approved of 


- fuch ſummary deciſions of cauſes, as are practiſed in 
that barbarous monarchy, where the judges are not 


reſtrained by any methods, forms, or laws. He did 
not perceive, how contrary ſuch a practice would have 
been to all his other endeavours for refining his peo- 
ple. Arbitrary power, in all caſes, is fomewhat op- 
preſive and debafing ; but tis altogether ruinous and 


intolerable, when contracted into à ſmall compaſs ; 
and becomes ſtill worſe, when the perſon, who poſ- 


ſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authority is limit- 


ed and uncertain. HabethſubjeFos tanguam ſuos; wiles, 
Aare 4 e Uta Hh b ge 


* Tacir, Hiſt, lib, 2. FOLK IS. B44 
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rity, as if they were his own 5) and with negligence 
or tyranny, as belonging to another, A people go- 
verned after ſuch a manner are ſlaves in the full and 
proper ſenſe of the word; and tis impoſſible they can 
ever aſpire to any refinements of taſte or reaſon. They 
dare not ſo much as pretend to nd m——_—_ 
Mot 4 o1851ah eber 1 1326301 
"To N 3 e . ſcience: 
ſhould take their firſt riſe in a monarchy, is to expect 
a contradiction. Before theſe refinements have taken 
place, the monarch i is ignorant and uninſtructed; and, 
not having knowledge ſufficient to make him ſenfible 
of the neceſſity of balancing his government upon 
general laws, he delegates his full powers' to all infe- 
rior magiſtrates. This barbarous policy debaſes the 
pebple, and for ever prevents all improvement. Were 
it poſſible, that, before ſcience was known in the 
world, a monarch could poſſeſs ſo much wiſdom as to 
become a legiſlator, and govern his people by law, 
not by the arbitrary will of their fellow ſubjeRts; it 
might be poſſible for that ſpecies of government to be 
the firſt nutſery of arts and ſciences. But in e 
E oy * to 4 


At 


e 8 — tie | 
may be ſupported hy as few laws as a barbarous mos = 
narchy, and may entruſt as unlimited an authority to 
nne. But, beũdes that the free 


4 


Tige- Es SA Nun. 
quent elections of theſe magiſtrates by the people, are 
E conſiderable check upon their "authority" tis i. 
poſſible, but, in time, the neceſſity of reſtraining the 
magiſtrates, in order to preſerve liberty, muſt at la! 
appear, and give riſe to general laws and ſtatutes. 
Pho Roie 42 Conlals, for Ems time, decided all en- 
ſes, without being confined by any pofitive ſtatutes, 
till the people, bearing this yoke with impatience, 
created the dicemwirs, who promulgated the H 
tables ; © body of laws, which, tho, perhaps, they 
| were not equal in bulk to one Exclisn act of parlia- 
ment, were almoſt the only written rules which regu- 
lated property and pyniſhment, for ſome ages, in that 
famous republic. They were, however, ſufficient, 
| together with the forms of a free government, to ſe- 
cure the lives and properties of the citizens ; to ex- 
empt one man from the dominion of another; and 
to protect every one againſt the violence or tyranny of 
bis fellow citizens. In ſuch a ſituation the ſciences 
may raile their heads, and flouriſh; But never can 
have being amidſt ſuch a ſcene of opprefiion and fla- 
_ very, as always reſults: from. barbarous monarchies, 
where the people alone are reſtrained by the authority 
of the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates are not reſtrain- 
eld by any law or ſtatute. An unlimited deſpotiſm of 
15 —— iy wa ow. _ 
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advantages ariſing from a better wn and more 
moderate authority. L N 


Hans then are the advantages of republics. © Tho. 
a republic, ſhould be barbarous, it neceſſarily, by an 
infallible operation, gives riſe to Law, even before 
mank ind have made any conſiderable advances in the 
other ſciences. From law- ariſes ſecurity : From ſe- 
curity curioſity ;; And from. curioſity knowledge. The 
latter ſteps. of this progreſs may be more accidental; 
but the former are altogether neceſſary. A republic, 
without laws, can never have any duration. On the 


contrary, in & monarchical government, law ariſes 
not neceſſarily from the forms of the government; 
Monarchy, when abſolute, contains even ſomething 
repugnant. io la /. Great wiſdom and reflexion can 
alone reconcile them. But ſuch a degree of wiſdom 
can never be expected, before the greater reinements 


A and improvements of human reaſon, Theſe refine- — 
in ments require curioſity, ſecurity, and law. The fr/# 
5 growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can never 
* N in * 1 
J ä Accorpme to the neceſſary * af 8 : 
or law muſt precede ſcience. In republics law may pre- 
cede ſcience, and may ariſe from the very nature of 
W | the government. In ee it ariſes not from 
* | the nature of the government, and cannot precede. - 
* ſeience. 42 abſolute prince, WW; barbarous, ren- 
es 


1 * 


K 3 des 
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ders all his miniſters and magiſtrates as abſolute as | 
himſelf: And there needs no more'to prevent, for 
- ever, all induſtry, n, and ſciente. 


Tazxz are other cauſes which dba the vile 
ol the refined arts in deſpotic governments; tho“ 
take the want of laws, and the delegation of full 
powers to every petty magiſl rate, to be the principal. 
Eloquence certainly ariſes more naturally in popular 
governments: Emulation too, in every accompliſh- | 
ment, muſt there be more animated and enliyened : 
And genius and capacity haye a fuller ſcope and ca- 
reer. All theſe cauſes render free governments tho 
TL; only proper #r/ery far the arts and ſciences, | ae 


Tur next obfervation which 1 ſhall 1 on this 

ö head, is, That nothing is more favourable to the riſe of 

independent fates connefled together” by commerce an 

polig. The emulation, which naturally ariſes; among 
thoſe neighbouring ſtates, is an obvious ſource of 
improvement: But what I would 'chiefly inſiſt on is 
the flop, N och limited territories 2 aa hppa to 


3 oe ee eee 
great influence, become ſoon deſpotic; but ſmall 
OE A large 


ed by degrees to tyranny: - ; 
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becauſe each act of violence js at firſt performed up- 
on a part, which, being diſtant from the majority, is 


not taken notice of, nor excites any violent ferment. . 


Beſides, a large government, tho the whole be dif 
contented, may, by a little art, be kept in obedience z 
while each part, ignorant of the reſolutions of the 
reſt, is afraid to begin any commotion or inſurrection. 
Not to mention, that there is a ſuperſtitious reverence 
for princes, which mankind naturally fall into when 
they do not often ſee the ſovereign, and when many 
of them become not acquainted with him, fo as to 
perceive his weakneſſes. And as large ſtates can af- 


ford a great expence, in order to ſupport the pomp, 


of majeſty ; this is a kind of faſcination on mankind, 
nnr | 


In a mall government, any a of a is 
immediately known thro? the whole: The murmurs 
and diſcontents, proceeding from it, are eaſily commu- 


nicated: And the indignation riſes the higher, that | 


the ſubjects are not apt to apprehend. in ſuch ſtates, 
that the diſtance is very wide between themſelves and 
their ſovereign. ' No man,” ſaid the prince o: 


Corp, is a heto to his Valet de Chanibre.” "Tis. 


certain, that admiration and acquaintance are altoge< 
ther incompatible towards any mortal creature. Sleep 


and love convinced ALEXANDER that he was not 4 


God: But I ſuppoſe that ſuch as attended him daily 
7 eaſily, from the numberleſs weakneſſes to which 
6 K 3 he 
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he was ſubjeR, have given him many has ſtill more 
-- convincing proofs of his humanity. _ bs 


Bor the diviſions into ſmall flates are favourable to 
learning, by ſtopping the progreſs of authority as well 
as that of pet, Reputation is often as great a faſ- 


. . ination upon power as ſovereignty, and is equally 


deſtructive to the freedom of thought and examina- 
| tion. But where a number of neighbouring ſtates 
have a great intercourſe of arts and commerce, their 
mutual jealouſy keeps them from receiving too lightly | 
the law from each other, in matters of taſte or of rea- 
ſoning, and makes them examine every work of art 
with the greateſt care and accuracy, The contagic 
of popular opinions ſpreads. 6 
place to another. It readily receives a check in ſome 
ſtate or other, where it concurs not wich the prevail 
ing prejudices. And nothing but nature and reaſon, 
or at leaſt, what bears them a ſtrong reſemblance, can 
ſorce its way thro* all obſtacles, and unite the moſt 
abit natives j into an eſtcem and admiration of it. 


| Gange was a \ cluſter of little 1 which 
ſoon became republics ; and being united both by 
their near neighbourhood, and by the ties of the 
fame language and intereſt, they entered into the clo- 
ſeſt intercourſe of commerce and of learning. There 
concurred a happy climate, a foil not unfertile, and a 
moſt harmonious and e language; ſo that 
= every 
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every eircumſtance among that people ſeemed. to fa- 


vour the riſe of the arts and ſciences. - Each city pro- 


duced its ſeyeral artiſts and philoſophers, who refuſed 


to yield the preference to thoſe of the neighbouring 


republics : Their contentions and debates ſharpened 


— 


the wits of men: A variety of objects was preſented 


to the judgment, while each challenged the preference 
to the reſt: And the ſciences, not being dwarfed by 
the reſtraint of authority, were enabled to make ſuch 


conũderable ſhoots, as are, even at this time, the ob- 


jects of our admiration, After the Roman chriſias 
or catholic church had ſpread itſelf over the civilized 


times; being really one large ſlate within itſelf,, and 
united under one head; this variety of ſects imme- 
diately difappeared,” and the PzzirarerIc philo- 
ſophy was alone admitted into all the ſchools, to the 


utter depravation of every kind of learning. But 


mankind having, at length, thrown off this yoke, 


affairs are now returned nearly to the ſame ſituation 


as before, and Euxoye is at preſent a copy at large, 


world, and had engroſſed all the learning of the 


of what Gxtece was formerly a pattern in minia« 


ture. We have ſeen the advantage of this ſituation in 
ſeveral inflanges. M hat checked the progreſs of che 


 Carftt5tan philoſophy, to which the Faexcu na- 
tion ſhewed ſuch a ſtrong propenſity towards the end 


of the laſt century, but the oppoſition made to it b 7 
the other nations of Euxor E, who ſoon diſcovered 


— — ee The ſeyereit ſeru- 


er 
tiny, which Nx wron's theory has undergone, pro- 
ceeded not from his countrymen, but from foreigners; ; 
and if it can overcome the obſtacles which it meets 
with at preſent i in all parts of Evzoys, it will pro- 


bably go down triumphant, to the lateſt poſterity. 
The ExcLtsu are become ſenſible of the ſcandalous 
- licentiouſne6 of their ſtage, from the example of che 


Fx EN C decency and morals. The Faxen are — 
vinced, that their theatre has become ſomewhat ef. 


feminate, by too much love and gallantry ; and begin 
to approve of the more maſculine taſte of ſome 


neighbouring oy gy 


Tt — * there ſeems to be a pretty conſiderable 
dock of politeneſs and ſcience, which, in the courſe 
of ſo. many. centuries, might naturally be expected to 

ripen into ſomething; more perfect and finiſhed, than 

what has yet ariſen from them. But Caixa; is one 
vaſt empire, ſpeaking one language, governed by one 
| Law, and ſympathizing in the ſame manners. The 
authority of any teacher, ſuch as Coxrucius, was, 
propagated eaſily from one corner of the empire to; 
another. None had courage to reſiſt the torrent of 
popula? opinion. And poſterity were not bold enough. 
to diſpute what had been univerſally received by their 
anceſtors, This ſeems to be one natural reaſon, Why 
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che ſciences have made ſo flow a uy in that 
mighty empire *. 


Ir we conſider the face of the 4 2 of 
all che four-parts of the world, is the moſt broken'by 
ſeas, rivers, and mountains; and Gzrecy of all 


countries of Eua or. Hence theſe rte rot; nas | 


» If it he adfied 8 e eee en, 
ciples the happineſs, riches, and good police of the Curnzsx, 
who have always been governed by a ſole monarch, and can 
ſcarce form an idea of a free government; I would anſwer, that 


tho* the CHINESE government be a pure monarchy, it is not, 


properly ſpeaking, abſolute, This proceeds from ' a peculiarity 
of the ſituation of that country: They have no neighbours, ex- 
cept the-TaxTAts, from whom they were, in ſome meaſure 
ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, by their famous wall, and 
by the great ſoperisrity of their numbers, By this means; II- 
tary diſcipline has always been much neglected amongſt them z 
and their ſtanding forces are mere militia, of the worſt-kind ; 
and unfit to ſuppreſs any general inſurrection in countries fo ex- 


tremely populous, The ſword, therefore, may properly be ſaid - 


to be always in the hands of the people, which is a fufficient 
reſtraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his manda- 
rim or governors of provinces under the reſtraint of general laws; 


in order to prevent thoſe rebellions, which we learn from hiffory 


to have been fo frequent and dangerous in that government. 


Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were it fitted for a de- 
fence againſt foreign enemies, would be the beſt of all 'governs © 
ments, as having both the tranquillity attending kingly power; n 


and the moderation and liberty of popular afſemblies, 
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rurally divided into ſeveral diſtin . And 
hence the ſciences aroſe in Ga xzece; and Evrore 
has been hitherto the moſt conſtant (habitation of 
them. | 


Inas ſometimes been inclined to think, that in- 


; W in the periods of learning, were they not 
attended with ſuch a deſtruction of ancient books, and 


the records of hiſtory, would be rather favourable to 
the arts and ſciences, by breaking the progreſs of au- 


thority, and dethroning the tyrannical uſurpers over 


human reaſon. In this particular, they have the ſame 
influence, as interruptions in political governments 
and ſocieties. Conſider the blind ſubmiſſion of the 
- ancient philoſophers to the ſeveral maſters in each 
Tchool, and you will be convinced, that no good could 
- ever be expected from an hundred centuries of ſuch a 
ſervile philoſophy. Even the Ecrecrzes, who aroſe 
about the age of Avucvsrvs, notwithſtanding their 
. profeſling to chuſe freely what pleaſed them from 
every different ſea, were yet, in the main, as ſlaviſh 
and dependent as any of their brethren ; fince they 
fought for truth, not in nature, but in the ſeveral 
ſchools ; Where they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt neceſſarily be 
found,  tho* not united in a body, yet diſperſed in 
parts. Upon the revival of learning, thoſe ſects of 
"SToics and Ericuxg ans, Pra ronisrs, and Pr- 
THAGOXEANS,” could never regain any credit or au- 
chority; and, at the ſame time, by the example of 
- Tp logo. vo x7 abs: 
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cheir fall, kept men from ſubmitting, with ſuch blind 
deference, to thoſe new ſects, which have attempted 
to gain an aſcendant over them. 


Tus 7hird obſervation, which T ſhall form on this 
head, of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, 
is, That tho the only proper Nurſery of theſe noble 
plants be a free government, yet they may be tranſplant- 


ed into any government; and that a republic is n 


favourable to the growth of the ſciences, and a civie 
lized monarchy to that of the polite arri. 


To. balance a large ſtate or ſociety, whether mo- 
narchical or republican, on general laws, is a work 
of ſo great difficulty, that no human genius, how- 
ever comprehenſive, is able, by the mere dint of rea- 
| ſon and reflection, to effect it. The judgments of 
many muſt unite in this work: Experience muſt guide 
their labour: Time muſt bring it to perfection: And 
wee feeling of inconveniencies muſt correct the mil- 

takes, which they inevitabily fall into, in their firſt 
trials and experiments. Hence the impoſſibility ap- 
pears, that this undertaking ſhould be begun and 
carried on in any monarchy ; fince ſuch a form of 
government, ere civilized, knows no other ſecret in 
policy, than that of entruſting unlimited powers with 


every governor or magiſtrate, and ſubdividing the | 


people into ſo many claſſes and orders of ſlavery. 
From ſuch a \ fituation, no improvements can ever be 


expected 
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expeſted i in 1 * Sience, in the liberal arts, in <p wang 
and ſcarce in the manual arts or manufaQures. The 
ſame barbariſm and ignorance, with which the go- 
vernment commences, 1s propagated to all poſterity, 
and can never come to a period by ebene 


unity of ſeed unhappy ſlaves. r 


phor tho' law, the ſource of all acuty rng 
pineſs; ariſes late in any government, and is the flow 
product of order and of liberty, it is not preſerved. 
with the ſame difficulty, with which it is produced; 
but when it has once taken root, is a hardy plant, 
which will ſcarce ever periſh thro the ill cultyge of 
men, or the rigour of the ſeaſons; The arts of luxu- 
ry, and much more the liberal arts, which depend 
on a refined tafte or ſentiment, are eaſily loſt ; be- 
" cauſe they are always reliſhed by a few only, whoſe 
leiſure, fortune and genius fit them for ſuch amuſe- 


> ments. But whit is profitable to every mortal, and 
in common life, when once diſcovered, can ſca rce 


ever periſh, but by the total ſubverſion of ociety, 
and by ſuch furious inundations of barbarous inva- 
ders, as obliterate all memory of former arts and 
civility. Imitation alſo is apt to tranſport theſe 
coarſer and more uſeful arts from one climate to an- 
| other, and make them precede the refined arts in 
_ their progreſs ; tho perhaps they ſprang after them 
in their firſt riſe and propagation. © From theſe cauſes 
proceed cvilized monarchics, where the arts of go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, firſt invented in fei ſtates, are preſerved. 
to the mutual advantage and MN. of Me : 
and ſubject. | 4 . : 


However Perl dbkiie; the monarchical 
form may appear to ſome politicians, it owes all its 
perfection to the republican z nor is it poſſible, that” 
a pure deſpotiſm, eſtabliſhed among a barbarous peo- 
ple can ever, by its native force and energy, refine and 
poliſh itſelf. It muſt borrow its laws, and methods, | 
and inſtitutions, and conſequently its ſtability we 
order, from free governments. Theſe advantages are 

the ſole growth of republics. The extenſive deſpo- 

tiſm of a barbarous monarchy, by entering into the 
detail of the government, as well as into the Princl. ä 
pal points of adminiſtration, r 
AR - 


: p 0 p * 
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| rat ttt, hi 1 alone is un- 
reſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſ- 
ſeſles albhe a power, which is nat bounded by, any 
thing but cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his own 
intereſt, Every miniſter or magiſtrate, however emi- 
nent, muſt ſubmit to the general laws, which go- 
vern the whole ſociety, and muſt exert the autho- 
rity delegated to him after the manner, which is pre- 
ſcribed. The people depend em none but their ſo- 
vereign, for the ſecurity of their property. He is 
fo far yy from 1 and is ſo much exempt ; 
from 


. _ 


from private jealouſies or ;ntereſts, that this depen 

dence is not felt, And thus a ſpecies of government. 

afiſes, to which, in a high political rant, we may 

give the name of Tyranny, but which, by a juſt and 
prudent adminiſtration, may afford tolerable ſecurity 
to the people, e eee 
political ociety. | "PEE 


4 * 
3 2 45 , 


Bur cho' in a civilized monarchy, as wel as in n 
republic, the people have ſecurity for the enjoyment 
of their property; yet in both theſe forms of go- 
vernment, thoſe. who poſſeſs the ſupreme authority 
have the diſpoſal of many honours and advantages, 
which excite the ambition and avarice of , mankind. 
The only difference is, that in a republic, the can · 
didates for offices muſt look downwards, to gain the 
fuſfrages of the people; in a monarchy, they muſt 
turn their attention upwards to court the good graces 
and favour. of the great. To be ſucceſsful in the 
former way, tis neceſſary for a man to make him- 
elf 'u/c eful, by bis induſtry, capacity, or knowlege : 
| To be proſperous i in the latter way, 'tis. requiſite for 
him to "render himſelf agreeable, by his wit, com- 
plaiſance, or civility. A ſtrong genius ſucceeds beſt 
in Tepublics : A refined taſte in monarchies. And 

conſequently the ſciences are the more natural growth 
of the yon, god the poſing wry of, the other,” 1 
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Nor to mention, that monarchies, receiving their 


chief ſtability from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts 


and princes, have almoſt always abriged the liberty 


of reaſoning, with regard to religion and politics, 
and conſequently metaphyſics and morals. All. cheſe 


form the moſt conſiderable branches of ſcience. Ma- 


thematics and natural 5h which only re- 


main, are not half ſo valuable. 


Taps is a very great connection among all the 
arts, which contribute to pleaſure; and the lame 
delicacy of taſte, Which enables us to make im- 
provenients in one, will not allow the others to re · 
main altogether rude and barbarous. Amongſt all 
the arts of converſation, no one pleaſes more than 
mutual deference or civility, which leads us to refign 


our own inclinations to thoſe of our companion, and. 


to.curb and conceal that preſumption and arrogance 
ſo natural to the human mind. A good-natured man, 
who is well educated, practiſes this civility to every 
mortal, without premeditation or intereſt. But, in 
order to render that valuable quality general among, 
any people, it ſeems neceſſary to aſſiſt the natural 
diſpoſitions by ſome general motive. Where power 
rifes upwards from the people to the great, as in 
all republics; fach refinements of civility are apt to 
be lite practiſed, fince the whole ſtate are, by that 
means, brought near to a level, and every member 


of it is rendered, in a great meaſure, independent of 


another. 
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another. The people have the advantage, by the 
authority of their ſuffrages: The great, by the ſu- 
periority of their ſtation. But in' a civilized mo- 
- narechy, there is a long train of dependence from the 


aro 


of the people; but is ſufficient to beget in every one 
-an inclination to pleaſe his ſuperiors, and to form 
himſelf upon thoſe models, which are moſt accep- 
table to people of condition and education. Polite- 


monarchies and courts ; and where that flouriſhes, 
none of the lideral arts will NEO AP 


or delpaſed. i 


nen eee nee WE uf Nh ut he 
wait of politeneſs. The gend manners of a Swiss 
guild in Hott awd », is an expreſſion for ruſti- 


city among the Fxxncn. The Exolis k, in ſome 


their learning and genius. And if the VengTiAans 
be ar exception to the rule, they owe it, perhaps, 
to their communication with the other ITALIA Ns, 
molt of whoſe governments beget a dependence more 
than ſufficient for civilizing their manners. 


5 N 5 _ 
oy „ tt * * 


„ C'eſt la politeſſe d un Suiſe || 4 


Tias 


prince to che peaſant, which is not great enough 
to render property precarious, or depreſs the minds - 


neſs of manners, therefore, ariſes moſt naturally in 


degree, fall under the ſame cenſure, notwithſtanding 
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Tis difficult to pronounce any judgment concern- | 
1 ing the refinements of the ancient republics” in this 
* particular: But I am apt to fuſpect, that the arts off 
; converſation were not brought ſo near perfeCtion a- 
mong them as the arts of writing and compoſition. | 
The ſcurrility of the ancient orators, in many in- 
ſlances, is quite ſhocking, and exceeds all belief. 
Vanity too is often not a little offenſive in; authors 
of that age ; as well as the common licentiouſ- 
; neſs and immodeſty of their ſtile, . Quicungue impudicus, 
g adulter, ganto, manu, wentre, pene, bong patria laces 
| raverat, ſays SALLUST in one of the gravelt and 
3 moſt moral paſſages of his hiſtory... Nam uit ante. 
| Helenam Cunnus teterrima belli Canſa, is an expreſ. 
| ſion of Horace, in tracing the origin of moral good 
| and evil.  OvriD and Locasrios f are almoſt as 
Beeuddoer in their oat as _ Rocneerer 3 


W m W 3.0 


* A aeedleh to cite Cte AO or Ptiny on this head: 
They are too much noted: But one is x little ſurprined to find 
ARRIAN, a very grave, judicious writer, interrupt the thread 
of his narration all of a ſudden to tell his readers that he him - 
ſelf is as eminent among the n for "MY as ALEX», 
ANDER. was for arms. Lib. 2. 1 


7 75 
bay: 


1 This poet (See lib. 4 kat extraor- 
dinary cure for love, and what one expects not to meet with 
in fo elegant and philoſophical a poem. It ſeems to have been 
the original of ſome of Dr. 'Swir T's beautiful and cleanly - 
images. The elegans VATVLLEWS and . fall under | 
9 oy * 4 
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tho' the former were fine gentlemen and delicate 
writers, and the latter, from the corruptions of that 

court, in which he lived, ſeems to have thrown off 
all regard to ſhame. and decency, , JUY8nAL in- 
_ culcates modeſty with great zeal ; but ſets a very bad 
example of it, if we conſider the N t of his 


Eexpreſfons. 


I sua alſo be 0 bold, a5 to abe, That a. 
mong the ancients, there was not mach delicacy of 
breeding, or that polite deference and reſpect, which 
civility obliges us either to expreſs or counterfeit 
towards the perſons with whom we 'converſe CI- 
cn was: certainly one of the politeſt gentlemen 
of his age; and yet I muſt confeſs I have frequent- 
I been ſhocked with the poor figure under which he 
repreſents his friend ATTicvs,' in thoſe dialogues, 
where he himſelf is introduced as a ſpeaker. , That 
learned and virtuous Roman, whoſe dignity, tho 
he was only a private gentleman, was inferior to that 
of no one in Rowe, is there ſhewn in rather a 
more pitiful light chan PurrLALETHES's friend in our 
modern dialogues. He is a humble admirer of the - 
_ ofator, pays him frequent compliments, and receives 
his inſtructions, with all the deference that a ſcholar 
, owes to his maſter . Even Caro is treated in ſome- 


* ATT, Non mihi videtur ad 3 ſatis 8 
tutem. Man. At hercule Bu v To meo videtur ; cujus ego ju- 


diciurn, pace nen TusC. « 
Ub. 5. | vs 2 


what à cavalier manner in the dialogues + fnibus. 
And 't s remarkable, that CicxxO, being à great 
ſoeptie in matters of religion, and un willing to de- 


rent ſects of philoſophy, introduces his friends diſ- 
puting concerning the being and nature of the gods, 
while he is only a hearer; becauſe, forſooth, it would 
have been an improprieiy for ſo great a genius as 
himſelf,” had he ſpoke, not to have ſaid ſomething 
deciſive on the ſubject, and have carried every thing 
before him, as he always does on other occa- 


theſe ſpeakers. are the great men of the age pre- 
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termine any thing on that head among the diffe- 


ſions. There is alſo a ſpirit of dialogue obſerved 
in the eloquent [books de Oratort, and ' a tolerable 


equality maintained among the ſpeakers :' But then 


ceding the A een a conferenc 
„ ee a Aab ed) 


9 of the mot W roph, rs of areal di: 
logue, which we meet with in antiquity is related 
byPoLysp1vs.*, when PaiLie, king of Macznon, i 
2 prince of wit and parts, met with Trrus Fa-. 
uminvs, one of the politeſt of the Romans, as 1 
we learn from PLuTARCH +, accompanied with 
ambaſſidors from almoſt all the Gzzzx cities. 
The A&roLian ——— yory bonds gr qe Gs 
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king, 1 talked like a fool or a madman (anger) 


That's evident, ſays his majeſty, cen fe 4 blind man; 
which, was:a raillery on the blindneſs of his excellency. 
Vet all this paſt-not the uſual bounds : For the confe- 
Tence was not diſturbed; and FLamininus was very 
end, when Party craved a little time to conſult with 
his frientls, of whom he had none preſent, the Ro- 
nan general, being deſirous alſo to ſhew his wit, as 
che hiſtorian ſays, tells him, char perbapr the reaſon, 


why. be had none of bin friends <vith him, was becauſe 


he had murdered them all; which was actually the caſe. 
This unprovoked piece of ruſticity is not condemned 
by the | hiſtorian, cauſed no farther reſentment in 


| FPnirir, than to excite a SAA dDowian ſmile, or what 
we call a grin; and hindered him not from renewing 


the conference next day. PLuTaxcu too mentions 


„ eee ene gr ſayings 
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race" pays to his friend Grosynvs, in the ode 
addreſſed to him. Ne one, ſays he, is happy is every re- 
Joes. | And 1 may fer bass enjoy ſome aduantages, which 


you are deprived of... You poſſeſs great riches : Tour bel- 
. lowing berds cover the S1L1C1an plains : Tour cherer 


OR . And you eee 
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the richeſt purple, But « the indulgent fates, "with 4 
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ſmall inheritance, have given Ms a fine genius, and 


nant judgments of the wulgar 8. Puzprus ſays 


to his patron, EuTYCcnus, If you intend to read my 
«works, T ſhall be pleaſed: If mt, 7 Hall, at leaft, have 
the advantage of pleaſing poſterity +. Iam apt to think 
that a modern poet would not have been guilty of 
ſuch an impropriety as that which may be obſerved 
in Vid it's addreſs to AvGusTvus, when, after a 


great deal of extravagant flattery, and after having 
deifyed the emperor, according to the cuſtom. of thoſe 


Sc eee e the fame het on 


„nan i 

Abſtulit clarum cita mors AcuItion, 

Longa TI Ro mae Ns: 

Et mihi forfan, tibi quod negaxit, E 
Te greges centam, Sicko... 


| Mugivot vacce : tibi tollit, hinni- : IT 
1 Tum apta quadrigis equa: te bis Afro . * 
Maurice tinctee = 
Veſtiunt lanz : mihi parva rura, & : 


Spiritum Graizz tenuem Camena _ 
n | f 
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Himſelf... Ey your grociour ned, ſays he, render my . 


Aurtaling proſperous;ʒ and taking pity, together with me, 


of the Swains ignorant of huſbondry, befloww yc ur fa. 
evourable-influence on this qwork *. Had men, in that 


937 © Tgnaroſque vie mecam miſeratus agrefies \ 


83 Ingredere, & votis jam nune aſſueſce vocari, 


One would not ſay to a prince or great man, © 1 


y « were in ſuch a place, we ſaw ſuch a thing happen. But, 


% When you were in nah. © pipong I attended you: And ſuch a 
Pr hi ha enced,” 


Here I cannot forbear mentioning a piece of * + auth | 


in Fu Ax cx, which ſeems to me exceflive and ridiculous. Vou 


muſt not ſay, T- is a very fine dog; adam, But, „ Ma- 
« dam, that is a very fine dog. They think it indecent that 


thoſe words, deg and madam, ſhauld be coupled together in the 


' ſentence ; tho they have no reference to each other in the 


| After all, T acknowlege, that this reaſoning From fingle paſ- 
ſages of ancient authors may ſeem fallacious ; and that the fore- 
going arguments cannot have great fofee, but with thoſe who are 


well acquainted with” theſe writers, ard know the truth of the | 
general poſition, For inſtance, what abſurdity would it be to 
aſſert, that VII oi underſtood. not the force of the terms he 
_ employs, and could not chuſe. his epithets with propriety ? Be- 


cauſe in the following lines, addreſſed alſo to AvcvsTvus, he 


has failed in that particular, and has aſcribed to the Inn4ans a 
quality, which ſcems, in a manner, to turn his hero into ridi- 


+ 1 4 
— Et te maxime CS FAR {nf mp5 3 093 1 


Qui nunc extremis As3.4 jam ri dor in oris ht 
.  Jmbellem avertis RoMAan1s arcibus Indum,” Georg. Lib. 2. 
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age, been accuſtomed to obſerve ſuch niceties, a writer 


ſo delicate as VI A011 would certainly have given 4 
different turn to this ſentence. The court of Auous- 
TUs, however polite, had not yet, it ſeems, worn off 
* manners of the republic. 


c Worsz v SW for his hah ˖ 
piece of inſolence, in ſaying, Eco EY RRXJ Maus, 1 
exacily conformable to the Latin idiom, and that a 

Roman always named himſelf before the perſon to 


whom, or of whom he ſpake. Vet this ſeems to have 
been an-inſtance of want of civility. among that people. 


The ancients. made it a rule, That the perſon of the x 


greateſt dignity , ſhould be mentioned firſt in the dif- 
courſe; inſomuch, chat we find, the ſpring of a quar= 1 | 


rel and jealouſy between the Rouaxs and Eroti- 
ans, to have been a poet's naming the rolf us 


before the Romans, in celebrating a victory gained 


by their united arms over the'Macepownianxs®. TRE 


Livia diſguſted Tinzx1vs of _—_ * own name 


before his in an inſeription Ts. 


No ag Ichi world gin ee 
In like manner, as as modern politeneſs, which is natu- 
i rum eden into W um 
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ſoppery and diſguiſe and inſincerity; ſo the ancient 
fimplicity, which is naturally fo amiable and affecting, 
oſten degenerates into ruſticity and abuſe, ſcurrility and 
bg, 9-5: ͤ ut cell” agar er nl 

Ir the ſuperiority in politeneſs ſhould be allowed to 
modern times, the modern notions of gallantry and bo- 
nour, the natural product of courts and monarchies, will 
probably be aſſigned as the cauſes of this refinement. 
No one denies theſe inventions to be modern: But 
me of the moſt zealous partizans of the ancients, 
have aſſerted them to be foppiſh and ridiculous, and 
a reproach, rather than a credit to the preſent age +. 
It may here be proper to examine this queſtion, with 
regard both to gallantry and honour, | Pt rt gy, ap 
with gallantry. | 

W. bas e all 1 an ; 
affect ion between the ſexes, which even in the fierceſt 
and moſt rapacious animals, is not merely confined to 
the ſatisfaction of the bodily appetite, but begets a 
friendſhip and mutual ſympathy, which runs thro' the 
whole tenor of their lives. Nay, even in thofe ſpe- | 
cies, where nature limits the indulgence of this ap- 


® In the Self-Tormentor- of 8 Ckix 45, Hang 
he comes to town, a ptr 101 e copia 
her to come to him. OS. 
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petite to one ſeaſon and to one object, and forms a 
' kind of marriage or aſſociation between a ſingle male 
and female, there is yet a viſible complacency and 
| benevolence, which extends farther, and mutually 
ſoftens the affections of the ſexes towards each other 
How much more muſt this have place i in man, where 
the confinement of the appetite is not natural ; but 
either is derived accidentally from ſome ſtrong charm. 
of love, or ariſes from reflections on duty and con- 
venience? Nothing, therefore, can proceed leſs from 
affectation than the paſſion of gallantry. Tis at. 
ral in the higheſt degree. Art and education, in the 
moſt elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, 
than on all the other laudable paſſions. - They only 
turn the mind more towards it; they refine it; they 
poliſh it ; and give it a proper grace and expreſſion. 


Bu r gallantry is as generous as it is natural, To 
correct ſuch groſs vices, as lead us to commit a real 
injury to others, is the part of morals, and the ob- 


© Totti gli altri animai, che ſono in terra, 
| O che vivon quieti & ſtanno in pace; 
O vengon a rifla, & fi fan guerra,  - 
A la femina il maſchio non la face. 
' L' orſa con I' orſo al boſco ſicura erra, | 
} La Leoneſſa apprẽſſo il Leon giace, 
Con Lupo vive il Lupa ficura, 
8 rs eee e N 
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ject of the moſt ordinary education, Where hat is 
not attended to, in ſome degree, no human fociety 
can ſubſiſt. But in order to render -converſation, 
and the intercourſe of minds more eaſy and agree- - 
able, Good-manners have been invented, and have 
carried the matter ſomewhat farther. Wherever na- 
ture has given the mind a propenſity to any vice, or 
to any paſſion diſagreeable ta others, refined PAP 
has taught men to throw the byaſs on the oppoſite 
fide, and to preſerve, in all their behaviour, the ap- 
| pearance of ſentiments contrary to thoſe: which they 
naturally incline to. Thus, as we are commonly 
proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to aſſume the preference 
above others, a polite man learns to behave with de- 
ſerence towards thoſe with whom he conyerſes, and 
to yield. the ſuperiority to them in all the common in- 
cidents of ſociety. In like manner, wherever a per- 
ſon's ſituation. may naturally beget any diſagreable | 
ſuſpicion in him, tis the part of good-manners to 
prevent it, by a ſtudied diſplay of ſentiments, directly 
contrary to thoſe of which he is apt to be jealous. 
Thus, old men know their infirmities, and naturally 
dread contempt. from the youth: Hence, well-edu- 
cated youth, redouble the inſtances of reſpect and de- 
ference to their elders. Strangers and foreigners are 
without protection; Hence, in all polite; countries, 
they receive the higheſt civilities, and are intitled to 
the firſt place in every; company. A man is lord in 
his own-family; and his gueſts are, in a manner, ſub- 
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ject to his authority: Hence, he is always the loweſt 
_ perſon in the company; attentive to the wants of 
every one; and giving himſelf all the trouble, in or- 
der to pleaſe, which may not betray too viſible an 
affectation, or impoſe too much conſtraint on his 
gueſis . Gallantry is nothing but an inſtance of the 
ſame generous and refined attention. As nature has 
given man the ſuperiority above woman, by endowing 
him with greater ſtrength both of mind and body; 
'tis his part to alleviate that ſuperiority, as much as 
poſſible, by the generoſity of his behaviour, and by 
a ſtudied deference and complaiſance for all her incli- 
nations and opinions. Barbarous nations diſplay this 
ject ſlavery ; by confining them, by beating them, by 
ſelling them, by killing them. But the male ſex, 
among a polite people, diſcover their authority in a 
more generous, tho? not a leſs evident manner; by 
civility, 'by reſpe&, by complaiſance, and, in'a word, 
by gallantry. In good company, you need not aſk, 
Who's is the rr of the feaſt? The man who fits * 


» ee n ee of. that dude 
cuſtom of the maſter of the family's eating better bread or drink- | 
ing better ine at table, than he afforded, his gueſts, is but an 
indifferent mark. of the civility of thoſe ages, See JUVENAL» 
fat. 5, Print, lib, 14. cap. 13. Alo Pr 1x11 Epift. Lucian 
de mercede conduct is, Saturnalia, &c. There is ſcarce any 
kts og: it preſent ſo uncivilized av to admit of ſuch a 
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the loweſt place, and who is always induſtrious in help. 


ing every one, is moſt certainly the perſon. We 
muſt either condemn all ſuch inſtances of generoſity, 


as foppiſh and affected, or admit of gallantry among 
the relt. The ancient MuscovirzEs wedded their 


wives with a whip, inſtead of a wedding-ring. The 


fame people, in their own houſes, took al ways the 


precedency above foreigrers, even ? foreign ambaſſa- 
dors. Theſe two inſtances of their generolity and * 


Jteneſs a are much of a piece. 


GAaLLANTR&y is not leſs conſiſtent with au//aom and 
Prudence, than with cure and generefity ; and when 
under proper regulations, contributes, more than any 
other invention, to the em{ertainment and improvement 


of the youth of both ſexes. In all vegetables, tis 
_ obſervable, that the, flower and the ſeed are always 


connected together; and in like manner, among 
every ſpecies of animals, nature has founded on the 
love between the ſexes their ſweeteſt and beſt enjoy- 
ment. But the ſatisſaction of the bodily appetite is 


dot alone of great value; and even among brute 


creatures, we find, that their play and dalliance, and 
other expreſſions of fondneſs, form the greateſt part 
of the entertainment. In rational beings, we muſt 
certainly admit the mind for a conſiderable ſhare. 
Were we Send e e eee 
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- diſcourſe, ſympatky, friendſhip, and gaiety, what re- 


mains would ſcarce be worth acceptance, in the judg- 
ment of the weir elegant and luxurious, 


Wnar better ſchool for manners, than the com- 


pany of virtuous women; where the mutual endea- 
vour to pleaſe muſt inſenſibly poliſh the mind, where 
the example of the female ſoftneſs and modeſty muſt 


communicate itſelf to their admirers, and where the 


* delicacy of that ſex puts every one on his guard, leſt 
he give offence by any breach of decency ? © 


| T vr” confeſs, That my own particular choice 


rather leads me to prefer the company of a few ſelect 
"companions, with whom I can, calmly and peaceably, 
Boe: > the feaſt of reaſon, and try the juſtneſs of every 
f wcnn, whether gay or ſerious, that may occur to 


me. But as ſuch a delightful ſociety is not every day 


"to be met with, I muſt think, that mixt companies, . 
without the fair-ſex, are the moſt inſi pid entertain- 


ment in the world, and deſtitute of gaiety and polite - 


nels, as much as of ſenſe and reaſon. Nothing can 
keep them from exceſſive dulneſs but Nr 4 
2 remedy worle than the diſeaſe, "iN 


E 
was conſidered as altogether domeſtic, nor were they 
eee ee. or of good com · 


This, perhaps, is the true reaſon why the an- 


3 us one piece of pleaſantry, that 


ä is 
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V excellent, (unleſs one iy except the bengvet of 
"Xexoynon, and the dialogues of 'Lvcixs) tho' ma- 
ny of their ſerious compoſitions are altogether inimi- 
table. Horace condemns the coarſe railleries and 
Coldſ jeſts of Pr aur us: But, tho' the moſt eaſy, agree- 
, able, and judicious writer in the world, is his own 
+ talent for ridicule very ftiking or refined ? This, 

_ therefore, is one conſiderable improvement, which the 

- police arts have received from n and from 


| Counts, where it firſt aroſe. carÞo 1 4 
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; Tus point of Bonaur, or duelling, is a modern in- 

vention, as well as gallantry ;. and by ſome eſteemed 
equally uſeful for the refining of mapners ; But how 
A has contributed to that effect, I am at a loſs to de- 
termine. Converſation, among the greateſt. rultics, 
i not commonly infeſted with ſuch rudeneſs as can 
give occaſion to duels, even according to the moſt 

_ refined laws of this fantaſtic honour ;. and, as to the 

_ ether ſmall indecencies, which are the moſt offenſive, 

_ becauſe the moſt frequent, they can never be eured 
by the practice of duelling. But theſe notions are 
not only lg; They are alſo pernicious. By ſeparat- 
ing the man of honour from. the man of virtue, the 
- greateſt profligates have got ſomething to value them- 

\ ſelves upon, and have been able to keep themſelves 
in countenance, tho guilty of the moſt ſhameful and i 
- moſt dangerous vices. They are dehauchees, ſpend- J 
""_ and never pay a farthing they owe: _— a 
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are men of honour ; 4b Nn 
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Turns are ſome of the parts of modern honour; 
which are the moſt eſſential parts of morality; ſuck 
as fidelity, the obſerving promiſes, and telling truth. 
'Theſe points of honour Mr, Abpis ox had in his eye. 


when he . JuBa ſay, 


| Honours a ſacred ge. the law of kings, 
The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing ferfeRion, © 
That aids and frengthens wirtue, æuben it meets her, 

Aud imitates her «ions where * is 0 

* ought not to 2 e by ſorted with, 


PD * 


Theſe lines are fry beautiful: But r. am afraid, chit | 
Mr. Abbisox has here been guilty of that impropriety 
of fentiment, with which, on other occaſions, he has 
is juftfy reproached our poets. The ancients certainly 
_ never had any notion of honour as diſtin from wir | 
ue. 


[908 10 ret Et! wen Hon this Kress I all bas 
it as a. fourth 3 on this, of the riſe and pro- 


greſs of the arts and. ſciences, That when the arts and 


feiences e come t1 perfection i in any flate, from that mon out 


they naturally, or. rather nectſſari'y. decline, and ſel am 


er never revive. is that ky where they AYE > 
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Ir muſt be confeſſed, that this maxim, tho“ con- 
formable to experience, may, at firſt ſight, be eſteem- 
ed very contrary to reaſon. If the natural genius of 
mankind be the ſame in all ages, and in almoſt alt 
Countries, (as I am of opinion it is) it muſt very much 
forward and cultivate this genius, to be poſſeſſed cf 
. exatt patterns in every art, which may regulate the 
taſte, and fix the objects of imitation. The mo- 
dels left us by the ancients gave birth to all the arts 
about 200 years ago, and have mightily advanced 
_ their progreſs in every country of Evzors: Why 
| had they nota like effeQ during the reign of Tx AI AN 
and his ſucceſſors, when they were much more entire, 
and were ſtill admired and ſtudied by the whole world? 
So late as the emperor JusTIN1 an, the Por, by way 
_of diſtinction, was underſtood, among the GaEEK a, 
to be Honk; among the Romans, Ven. Such 
admiration ſtill remained ſor theſe divine geniuſes; 
tho no poet had appeared for many centuries, who 
ends Tully pretend to have imitated them. Sh 


_ A Max's genius is ions, | in the A of. his 
Ke, as much unknown to himſelf as to. athers; and 
tis only after frequent trials, attended with ſucceſs, 


© that he dares think himſelf equal to thoſe undertak- 


Ings, in which they vo Have ſucceeded, liave fixed 
the admiration of mankind. If his own nation be 
Already poſſeſſed of many models of eloquence, he na · 
wwally compares his own juvenile exerciſes with theſe; 
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and being ſenſible of the infinite diſproportion betwixt 


them, is diſcouraged from any further attempts, and 
never aims at a rivalſhip with thoſe authors, whom he 
ſo much admires. A noble emulation is the ſource of 
every excellence. Admiration and modeſty naturally 
extinguiſh this emulation. And no one is fo liable to 
an exceſs of admiration and modeſty, as a truly great 


Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager of the 
noble arts is praiſe and glory. A writer is animated 


world for his former productions; and, being rouzed 
by ſach a motive, he often reaches a pitch of perfec- 
tion, which is equally ſurprizing to himſelf and to his 
readers. But when the poſts of. honour are all occu- 
pied, his firſt attempts are but caldly received by the 
public; being compared to productions, which are 
both in themſelves more excellent, and have already 


| the advantage of an eſtabliſhed reputation. Were 


Mot 1igze and Corners to bring upon the ſtage 
at preſent their early productions, which were for- 
merly {o well received, it would diſcourage the young 
Poets, to ſee the indifference and diſdain of the pub- 
Lic. The ignorance of the age alone could have 


given admiſſion to the Prinze of Ty ;. but tis to 
| that we owe ah Moor Had Every mas in his bumour” 
. we had never ſeen Ys 85 
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with new force, when he hears the applauſes of the 5 
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Pianars it may not be for che advantage of any 
nation, to have the arts imported from their neigh- 
bours in too great perfectien. This extinguiſhes emu- 
lation, and finks the ardor. of the generous youth. 

So many models of ITALIAN painting brought i into- 
Ba 1TAIx, inſtead of exciting our artiſts, is che cauſe 
of their ſmall progreſs i in that noble art. The ſame, 
perhaps, was the caſe of Rows, when it. received the 
arts from Gx. That multitude. of polite pro- 
ductions in the Fazxcn language, diſperſed all over 
Gzanany and the Norrz, binder theſe nations 


from cultivating their own language, and keep them 


rim 00 deans be hol clus 
eutertainments. / 


* Ts true, the ancients had LA thts 4/43. 
Eind of writing, which are highly worthy of admi- 
zation. But beſides that they were wrote in lan- 
guages, which were known only to the learned; be- 


fides this, I fay, the compariſon is not fo perfect nor 
intire between modern Wits, and, thoſe who lived in 
6 remote an age. Had WaLLzs been bor in 
Roux, during the reign of Tizznws, bis firſt pro- 
ductions had been. deſpiſed, when compared. to the 
' Eniſhed odes of Hon Ac. But in this ifland the ſupe · 
riority of the Rowan poet diminiſhed nothing from 
the fame of the Ex isn. We eſteemed ourſelves. 


1 happy, that our. climat and language 
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eould produce but a faint copy of ſo excellent an 


rigide | erregen: 


Ix ſhort, the arts and ſciences, like ſome plants, 


require a freſh ſoil; and however rich the land 


may be, and however you may recruit it by art or 
care, it will never, when once exhauſted, produce: 
any thing that is perfect or finiſhed in the kind. 
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that his utmoſt art and induſtry can never 
equal the meaneſt of nature's productions, either for 
| beauty or value. Art is only the underworkman, and 
is employed to give a few ſtrokes of embelliſhment 
to thoſe pieces, which come from: the hand of the 
maſter, Some of the drapery may be of his drawing ; 
But he is not allowed to touch the principal figure. 
Art may make a fuit of clothes: But nature 2 
duce a man. ie 


Bense s dle eee which: 3 
dcnaminared works of art, we find, that the nobleſt 


1 Gar mes ata en} ao. The intention of this 
and the three following eſſays is not ſo much, to explain gc- 
eurately the ſentiments of the ancient ſects of philoſophy, as to 
deliver the ſentiments of ſefts, that naturally form tRemſtlves ih | 
the would, and entertain: different ideas of human life and af 


Kophical. 558, to which it bears the greateſt ait. 
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of the kind are beholden for their chief beauty to 
the force and happy influence. of nature. To the 


Ou or native enthuſiaſm of the poets, we owe 


whatever is admirable in their productions. The 
greateſt genius, where nature at any time, fails him 
(for the 4s not equal) throws afide the tyre; and hopes 
not, from the rules of art, to reach that divine har- 
mony, which muſt proceed from her inſplration alone. 
How poor are thoſe ſongs, where a happy flow of 
eee eee art g e 


1. * * 8 
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2 of all the FIT attempts bags art, no one is 


8 fidiculous, as that which the ſevere philoſophers 


have undertaken, the producin g an artificial Lap- 
. and making us be pleaſed by rules of rea- 

Pn, and by reſlection. Why did none of them 
Aim 2 which XInXISs promiſed to him, 


whd could invent a new pleaſure ?* Unleſs,. perhaps, 
they invented ſo many pleaſures for their own uſe, that 


them. 1 am apt, indvod, to think, that. 
Uley were” not willing to furniſt the Pzx51Av court 
Wick a new - pleaſure, by preſentint it vi ſo new and 
when confined to theory; and eee the 
Khools of Gurke, might exeite admiration in their 


— popils: But the attempting to reduce "fuck. 
ene 
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principles ue piace wald ſoon err 


 lurdity,, +1 $96: $4127733589 4 wil 6 1 
Vov pretend to make me happy by EL and by 


rules of art. You muſt, then, create me anew by 
rules of art. For on my original frame and flructure 


does my happineſs depend. But you want power, 40 
effect this z and Kill roo, Lam afraid: Nor / can I en- 


. tertain a leß opinion of nature '3-wiſdom than of yours. 
. And let her condu$ the machine, which ſhe has ſo 
wiſely framed, e een eee ſpoil it hy 


my tampering. 8 - 4121 f 4 | 45 > 1 1 27 8 
I 1 


To what purpoſe ſhould I N to regulate, re- 


fine, or invigorate any of thoſe - ſprings or 5 
3 which nature has implanted j in me 2 Is this the road 
dy which I muſt reach happineſs ? But happineſ im- 
plies eaſe, contentment, repoſe and pleaſure; nt 
watchfulneſs, care, and fatigue. The health of my 
body conſiſts in the facility with which all its opera · 

tions are performed. * he ſtomach digeſts. the ab- 
ments: The heart circulates the blood : „The brain 
kepersts 10 rekines the We: And all this * 5 


þ wy + <4 % 


will alone I can op the blood, 55 * N wiek impe- 
tuoſity along its canals, then may 1 hope to change 
the courſe of my ſentiments and paſſions. In vain 


mould I ſtrain my faculties and endeavour to receixe 


-alure from an object, which is not fied by nature 
to, 
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do affect my organs with delight. I e give alf 


pain by my fruitleſs endeayours, but ſhall never reach 


any * 


Away then with all thoſe vain plates of making 

- ourſelves happy within ourſelves, of feaſting on our 
© own thoughts, of being fatisfied with the conſciouſ- 
- neſs of well- doing, and of deſpiſing all aſſiſtance and 
all ſupplies from external objects. This is the voice 
of Pxive, not of Narusz. And it were well, if 
even this pride could fupport itſelf, and communicate 
a real izward pleaſure, however melancholy or ſe- 
yere. But this impotent pride can do no more than 


regulate the Gt; and with infinite pains and at- 
tention compoſe the language and countenance to a 


5 - philoſophical dignity, in order to deceive the i ignorant 
vulgar. ** The heart, mean while, is empty of all en- 
joyment: And the mind, unſupported by its proper 


objects, finks into the deepeſt ſorrow and dejection. 
, Miſerable but vain mortal! Thy mind be happy with- 
 _ itſelf! Wich what reſources is it endowed to fill ſo 
I immenſe a void, and ſupply the place of all thy bo- 
d ſenſes and faculties ? Can thy head ſubaſt without 
hy other members ? In ſuch a ſituation, 


— fgare maſt it mak? 
0 De nething di but leep and de.. 


ee. or ſuch a eee, g 


muſt thy 
mind 
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yell mind be plunged, when deprived of ne. 
each tions and enjoyments. 


Kzey me, therefore, no longer in this violent con- 
ſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but point out 
to me thoſe objects and pleaſures, which afford the 
chief enjoyment. But why do I apply to you, proud 
and ignorant ſages, to ſhew me the road to happineſs ? 
Let me conſult my own paſſions and inclinations. | 

them muſt T read the diQates of nature; not in ** 
5 frivolous 22 * | 90 


Rao ta: Fer OAT pred wiſhes, the 8 the 
_ amiable PLEASURE, the ſupreme Love of GODS and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach, my 
heart beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe and every 
faculty is diſſolved in joy; while ſhe pours around me 
all the embelliſhments of the ſpring, and all the trea- 
ſures of the autumn. The melody of her voice 
charms my ears with the ſofteſt muſic, as ſhe invites 
me to partake of thoſe delicious fruits, which with a 
| ſmile that diffuſes a glory on the heavens and the 
It earth, ſhe preſents to me. The ſportive 'CuriDs, / 
Who attend her, or fan me with their odoriferons 
wings, or pour on my head the moſt fragrant oils, 
dr offer me their ſparkling nectar in golden goblets. 
2 W a ee =h na bed of 
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"roſes, and thus, thus feef the delicious moments, with 
ſoft and downy ſteps, glide along. But cruel chance 
_ Whither do you fly ſo faſt? Why do my ardent wiſhes, 
and that load of pleaſures, under which you labour, 
rather haften than retard your unrelenting pace? Suf- 
. fer me to enjoy this ſoft repoſe, after all my fatigu:s 
in ſeatch of happineſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſeif 
wich theſe delicacies, after the pains of fo long and 0 
fooliſh a an e, 25 


ws 
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Bur it in not do. The os oy 10 their 
* : The fruit its flavour: And that delicious wine, 
-whoſe fumes, ſo late, 'intoxicated all my ſenſes with 
ſuch delight, now ſolicits in vain the ſated palate. 


Pleaſure ſmiles at my languor. She beckens her ſiſter, 


Vim, to come to her affiſtance, ' The gay, the fro- 


whole troop of my jovial'friends; Welcome, thrice 
welcome, my ever dear companions; to theſe ſhady 
-bowers, and to this luxurious repaſt. Your preſence 

has reſtored to the roſe its hue, and to the fruit its 
flavour. The yapours of this ſprightly nectar now 
again play around my heart ;- while you partake of 
my delights, and diſcover in your chearful looks, the 
pleaſure which you receive from my happineſs and 
ſatis faction. The like do I receive from yours; and 


Encouraged by your joyous: prefence, ſhall again renew = 
the feaſt, with which, from too much enjoyment, my 


fuſes were well nigh rd: ne the mind kept not 


1925 : pace - 
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i pace with the body, nor ets 
ce ! wee 24007 en in een bro 


ies, i e cur cheartyl dioaries better TEF 1 4h 
. mal reaſonings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom to be 
uf- found. In our friendly endearments, better than in 
* the hollow debates of ſtateſmen and pretended patri- 
ſelf ots, does true. virtue diſplay itſelf, Forgetful of the 
00 paſt, ſecure of the future, let us here enjoy the pre- 
| ſent ; and while we yet poſſeſs a being, let us fix. 
ſome good, beyond the power of fate or fortune. 
To-morrow will bring its own pleaſures along with 
it : Or ſhould it diſappoint our fond wiſhes, we ſhall 
at leaſt enjoy the n, of enn on the plea- 
fares of rags | 


* 


F not, my friends, that Gebete Abdeasee 
of Bacenus, and of his revellers mould break in 
upon this entertainment, and confound us with their 
turbulent and clamorous pleaſures; The ſprighiei 

muſes wait around; and with their charming ſympho- 
ny, ſufficient to ſoſten the wolves and tygers of the 
ſavage deſert, inſpire a ſoft -joy into every boſom, * 
Peace, harmony, and concord reign in this! retreat; 
nor is the ſilenee ever broke but by the muſic of our 


Bur hark'! the favourite of the muſes, the gentle 
Den ae N 1 nw arme 
ce * 7 7 g its 
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its harmonious notes with his more harmonious ſong, | 


he inſpires us with the fame happy debauch of fancy, 
by which he is himſelf tranſported. *© Ye happy 
« youth,” he ſings, © Ye favoured of heaven +, 
« while the wanton ſpring pours upon you all her 
« blooming honours, let not glory ſeduce you, with 
« her deluſive blaze, to paſs in perils and dangers 
« this delicious ſeaſon, this prime of life. Wiſdom 
points out to you the road to pleaſure: Nature 


* too beckens you to follow her in that ſmooth and 


«« flowry path. Will you ſhut your ears to their com- 
% manding voice? Will you harden your heart to 


« their ſoft allurements? Oh, deluded mortals, 


« thus to loſe your youth, thus to throw away fo 


<« invaluable a preſent, to trifle with fo periſh- 


| we ing a bleſſing. Contemplate well your recom - 
* pence. Conſider that glory, which fo allures 


«« your proud hearts, and ſeduces you with your own 


«< praiſes. Tis an eccho, a dream, nay the ſhadow 


< of a dream, which is diſſipated by every wind, and 
*<. loſt by every contrary. breath of the ignorant and 
« 3/ljudging -multitude. You fear not, that even 
4 death itſelf ſhall raviſh it from you... But behold ! 
«. while you are yet alive, calumny bereaves you of it; 
« ignorance neglects it; nature enjoys it not; fancy 


++ An imitation of the SYxzns ſong in Tass0, 
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„ Y* ammantan di forits & verdi ſpoglie, . | 
Giureſalemme liberata, unte 14. 
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e alone, renouncing every pleaſure, receives this airy | 
" mmm | 


Taus the — paſs unperceived along. — * 5 
in their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and all 
the joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling inn. 
cence cloſes the proceſſion; and while ſhe preſents her- 
ſelf to our raviſhed eyes, ſhe embelliſhgs the whole 
ſcene, and renders the view of theſepleaſures as tran(-. . 
porting, after they have paſt, us, as when, with laugh - 
ane thay. rs een towards 


us. 


1 


Bur the ſun has ſunk below the horizon; and | 
darkneſs ſtealing filently upon us, has now buried all 


nature in an univerſal ſhade. <6 Rejoice, my friends, 


continue your repaſt, or change it for ſoſt repoſe. 1 

„ Tho! abſent, your joy or your tranquillity ſhall Rill 1 
« be mine.” But aubirber do you ge Or what new _ 
pleaſurti tall yon from our ſociety ? Is there aught agree- 
able without your friends ? And can aught pleaſe, in : 
aubich aue partake not ? © Yes, my friends ; 5 L joy, & 


« which I now ſeek, admits not of your participa- 
tion. Here alone I wiſh: your abſence: And here 


eee eee ee 


eee gy tout dra 1 
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the thick wood, which ſpreads a double night around 
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me, 'ere,, methiaks, I perccive thro* the gloom, the | 
charming Cx, the. miſtreſs. of my wiſhes, who 


e ee eee ape preventing. the 


appointed hour, filently chides my tardy ſteps. Bat 
the joy, which ſhe receives from my preſence, beſt 


pleads my excuſe; and difipating every anxious and 


every angry thought, leave room for nought but mu- 
tual joy and capture. Wich what words, my fair 
ons, halt F expreſs my tenderneſß, or deſcribe the 
emotions which now warm my tranſported boſom! 
you feel not the ſame flame within you, in vain 


| ſhall I endeavour to convey to you a juſt conception 


of it. But your every word and every motion ſuffice 
to remove this doubt; and while they expreſs your | 
paſſion, ſerve alſo to enflame mine. How amiable 
this felitude, this Hence, this datlerieſs? Ne objets 
now importune the faviſhed ſoul. - The thought, the | 
ſenſe, all full of nothing but our mutual happineſs» 


wholly poſſeſs the mind, and convey a pleaſure, which 
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Bor i e lebe beies wich hel: Achs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks? Why diſtract 


your heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why ſo often 


aſk me, How long my love ball yet endure ? Alas, my 
CRI IA. Can1 reſolve this queſtion ? Do 7 brow how 


| long my lin hall yet endure #* 'But does this alſo dif- 
298 1 . THe, turb 
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Þ turb your tender breaſt? And is the image of our frail 
| mortality for ever preſent with you, to throw a damp 
on your gayeſt hours, and poiſon even thoſe joys 

which love inſpires. Conſider rather, that if life be 

_ frail, if youth be tranſitory, we ſhould well employ 
the preſent moment, and loſe no part of fo periſhable 
. an exiſtence. Vet a little moment and 5e ſhall be 
= no more. We ſnhall be, as if we had never been. 
1 Not a memory of us be left upon earth; and even 
| the fabulous ſhades below will not afford us a habi- 
| tation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, our 
- uncertain ſpeculations. ſhall all be ſwallowed up and 
loſt... Our preſent doubts, concerning the original 
i cauſe of all things, muſt never, alas! be reſolved. 
B This alone we may be certain of, that if any govern- 
p 
$ 
C 


ing mind preſide over the univerſe, he muſt be pleaſed 
to ſee us fulfil the ends of our being, and enjoy that 
pleaſure, for which alone we were created, Let this 
reflection give eaſe to your anxious thoughts; but 
vp render not your joys too ſerious, by dwelling for ever 
upon it. Tis ſufficient, once, to be acquainted with 
I this philoſophy, in order to give an unbounded looſe 

% to love and jollity, and remove all the ſcruples of a vain 


- 
* ſuperſtition: But while youth and paſſion, my fair- 


b one, prompt our eager defires, we maſt find gayer 
| ſubjects of diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe amorous 
careſſes. 
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x FRE is this an and matenal difference : 


in the conduct of nature, wich regard to man 
and other animals, that having endowed the former 
with a ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him 
an affinity with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows not ſuch 
noble faculties to lie lethargic or idle ; but urges him, 


by neceſſity, to employ, on every emergence, his ut- 


moſt art and indu Brute creatures have many of 
their neceſſities ſupplied by nature, being cloathed and 
armed by this beneficent parent of all things: And 
where their own induftry is requiſite on any occaſion, 
nature, by implanting inſtincts, ſlill ſupplies them 
with the art, and guides them to their good, by her 
unerring precepts. But man, expoſed naked and in- 
digent to the rude elements, riſes ſlowly from that 
helpleſs ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his pa- 
rents ; and having attained his utmoſt growth and 


| # Orthe man of e an view, | 
. M2 perfection, 
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perſection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by 

his own care and vigilance. Every thing is fold to 

ſkill and labour; and where nature furniſhes the ma- 

| terials, they are fill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, 

ever active and intelligent, refines them from their 

brute ſtate, and fits them for human uſe and conve- 
nience. Y 


AcxnowLEGe, therefore, O man, the beneficence 

of nature : For ſhe has given thee that intelligence 
Which ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indo- 
lence, under the falſe appearance of gratitude, per- 
ſaade thee to reſt contented with her prefents. Would'ft 
thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, to the 
open ſky for thy covering, and to ſtones and clubs for 
thy defence againſt the ravenous animals of the de- 
ſert ? — $7. 15-45oAENG to thy 


Tux kind parent, nature, having given thee art 
and intelligence, has filled the whole globe with ma- 
terials for theſe talents to work upon : Hearken to her 
voice, which ſo plainly tells thee, that thou-thyſelf 
ſhouldeſt alſo be the object of thy induſtry, and that 
by art and attention thou canſt alone acquire that abi- 
lity, which will raiſe thee to thy proper ſtation in the 


univerſe. | Behold this aftizan, hb converts a rude 


f Lc na n * "ns 1 2 
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and ſhapeleſs ſtone into a noble metal; and molding 
that metal by his cunning hands, creates, as it were 


by magic, every weapon for his defence, and every 


utenſil for his convenience. He has not this fill 


from nature: Uſe and practice have taught it him: 


And if thou wouldeſt emulate * . e thou muſt . 


follow his laborious wwe an 


Bur while thou anbiziouſy ire to the 3 
thy bodily powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou meanly 


neglect thy mind, and from a prepoſterous floth, 
leave it ſtill rude and uncultivated, as it came from 


the hands of nature? Far be ſuch folly and negli- 
gence from every rational being. If nature has been 


frugal in her gifts and endowments, there is the more 
need of art to ſupply her defects. If ſhe has been ge- 
nerous and liberal, know that ſhe ſtill expects induſtry 
and application on our part, and revenges herſelf in 
proportion to our negligent ingratitude. The richeſt 
genius, like the moſt fertile ſoil, when uncultivated, 
hoots up into the rankeſt weeds; and inſtead of vines 
and olives for the pleaſure and uſe of man, produces, 
to its flothful owner, the moſt. abundant crop of poi- 


Tux great end of all human induſtry, is the attain» 
ment of happineſs. For this were arts invented, ſci- 
dg Ot: laws ordained, and ſocieties model- 
WOO profoundeſt wiſdom of patriots and legiſ- 

Pm lators, 
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lators. Even the lonely ſavage, who lies expoſed to 
the inclemency of the elements, and the fury of wild 
beaſts, forgets not, for a moment, this grand obje& of 
his being. Ignorant as he is of every art of life, he 
keeps ſtill in view the end of all thoſe arts, and ea- 
gerly ſeeks for felicity amidſt that darkneſs with which 
de is environed. But as much as the wildeſt ſavage is 
' Inferior to the poliſhed citizen, who, under the 
protection of laws, enjoys every convenience which 
- Mmduftry has invented; fo much is this citizen himſelf 
inferior to the man of virtue, and the true philo- 
fopher, who governs his appetites, ſubdues his paf- 
fions, and has learned, from reaſon, to ſet a juſt va- 
lue on every purſuit and enjoyment. For is there an 
art and apprenticeſhip requifite for every other attain- 
ment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no pre- 
cepts to direct us in this principal concern? Can no 
particular pleaſure be attained without {kill ; and can 
the whole be regulated without reflection or intelli- 
pence, by the blind guidance of appetite and inſtinct? 
Surely then no miſtakes are ever committed in tt is 
2 fair; but every man, however diſſolute and negli- 
gent, proceeds in the purſuit of happineſs, with as 
unerring a motion, as that which the celeſtial bodies 
obſerve, when, conducted by the hand of the Al- 
mighty, they roll along the ethereal plains. But if 
_ miſtakes be often, be inevitably committed, let us re- 
giſter theſe miſtakes; let us conſider their cauſes ; let 


. ä | 
| remedies. 
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remedies, When from this we have fixed all the 
rules of conduct, we are phil:/o pbers : When we have 
reduced theſe 151 to practice, we are ſages. Lk . 


LixE many n artiſts employed to forme 
the ſeveral wheels and ſprings of a machine : Such 
are thoſe who excel in all the particular arts of life. He 
is the maſter work man who puts thoſe ſeveral parts 
together, moves them according to juſt harmony and 


proportion, and n true felicity as che reſult of 


dir eee 


Wan thou haſt uch an alloring object i in view,. 
ſhall that labour and attention, which is requiſite to 
the attaining thy end, ever ſeem burdenſome and into- 
lerable? Know, that this labour itſelf is the chief in- 
gredient of the ſelicity to which thou aſpireſt, and 
that every enjoyment ſoon becomes inũpid and diſ- 
taſteful, when not acquired by fatigue and induſtry. 
See the hardy hunters riſe from their downy couches, 
ſhake off the ſlumbers which ſtill weigh down their 
heavy eye-lids, and, ere 4Aurora'has yet covered the 
heavens with her flaming mantle, haſten to the foreſt.” 


They leave behind, in their own houſes, and in the 
neighbouring plains, animals of every kind, whoſe 
_ fleſh furniſhes the molt delicious fare, and which of- 

fer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke: Laborious man 
diſdains ſo eaſy a purchaſe. » He ſeeks for a prey, 


aer itſelf from his ſearch, or flies from his 


ne M 4 | purſuit, 
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purſuit, or defends itſelf from his violence. Having . 
exerted in the chace every paſſion of the mind, and 
every member of the body, he then finds the charms 
of <a 2nd with joy 3 its * to thoſe 


Axa can vigorous dt. "ey pleaſure 0 5 
purſuit even of the inoſt worthleſs prey, which fre- 
duſtry render the cultivating our mind, the modera- 
ting our paſſions, the enlightening our reaſon, | an 
agreeable occupation; while we are every day ſen- 
ſible of our progreſs and behold our inward features 
and countenance brightening incefſantly with new 
charms ? Begin by curing yourſelf of this lethargic 
indolence ; the taſk is not difficult ; You need but 
the juſt value of every purſuit; long Rudy is not re- 
quiſite : Compare, tho but for once, the mind to che 
body, virtue to fortune, and glory to pleaſure. You 

will then perceive the advantages of induſtry: You 
will then be ra Rene RR e 3 


* 


1 ns eta eee is 
vain do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt deli- 
cious wines and fruits. Your indolence itfelf becomes 
a fatigue» Your pleaſure itſelf creates diſguſt. The 
TO een finds _ delight inſipid and 


loathiome ; ; 
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loathſome ; and ere yet the body, full of noxious 
humours, feels the torment of its multiplied diſeaſes, 
your nobler part is ſenſible of the invading poiſon, 
and ſeeks in vain to relieve its anxiety by new plea- 
ſures, which fill augment the fatal malady. 


Ines not tell you, that by this eager purſuit of 
pleaſure, you more and more expoſe yourſelf to for- 
tune and accidents, and rivet your affeftions on ex- 
ternal objects, which chance may, in a moment, ra- 
vid from you. I ſhall ſuppoſe, that your indulgent 
ſtars favour you ſtill with the enjoyment of your 
riches and poſſeſſions. I prove to you, that even in 


incapable of enjoying what proſperous fortune till al- 


lows you to poſleſs, 


Bur ſurely the inſtability of fortune is a conſider- 


ation not to be over looked or neglected. Happineſs 
cannot poſſibly exiſt, where there is no ſecurity; and 


ſecurity can have no place, where fortune has any 


her rage againſt you, the dread of it would ſtil} tor- 
ment you; would diſturb your ſlumbers, haunt your 
dreams, and gent Rattan: 
Aon: | | 
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Tux temple of wiſdom is ſeated on a rock; above 
the rage of the fighting elements, and inacceſſible to 


all the malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks 
below); and thoſe' more terrible inſtruments of human 


fury reach not to fo ſublime a height. The ſage, 


while he breathes that ſerene air, looks down with 
pleaſure, mixed with compaſſion, on the errors of 
-miſtaken mortals, who blindly feek for the true path 
of life, and purſue riches, nobility, honour, or 
power, for genuine felicity. The greateſt part he 


beholds diſappointed of their fond wiſhes : Some la- 


nient, that having once poſſeſſed the object of their 


_ defires, it is raviſhed from them by envious fortune: 
And all complain, that even their own vows, tho? 


granted, cannot give them -happineſs, or relieve the 
anxiety of their diſtracted minds. HEAR 


Bur does the ſage preſerve himſelf n this 
-philoſophic indifference, and reſt contented with 1a- 


- menting the miſeries of mankind, without ever em- 


ploying himfelf for their relief? Does he conſtantly 


"indulge this ſevere wiſdom, which, by pretending to 
| elevate him above human accidents, does in reality 
tereſts of mankind, and of ſociety ? No: be knows 
*that in this ſullen "Apathy, neither true wiſdom nor 
true happineſs are to be found. He feels too ſtrong- 


I the charm of the ſocial affeQions ever to counteract 
o ſweet, e a propenſity. Even 


5 
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when, bathed in tears, he laments the miſeries of 


human race, of his country, of his friends, and un- 
able to give ſuccour, can only relieve them by com- 
paſſion; he yet rejoices in the generous: diſpoſition, 
and feels a ſatisfation ſuperior to that of the moſt in- 


dulged ſenſe. So engaging are the ſentiments of hu- 


manity, that they brighten. up the very face of ſorrow, 
and operate like the fun, which, ſhining on a duſky 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glo- 
rious colours which are n en whole 
cirels of nature. 


a Hae *tln noe here alone, that the ſocial virtues dif- 


play their energy. With whatever ingredient you 
mix them, they are {till predominant, As forrow can- 
not overcome them, ſo neither can ſenſual pleaſure 
obſcure them. The joys of love, however tumult- 
uous, baniſh not the tender ſentiments of ſympathy 
and affection. They even derive their chief influence 
from that generous paſſion ; and when-preſented alone, 
afford nothing to the unhappy mind but laſſitude and 
diſguſt. Behold this ſprightly debauchee, who pro- 


feſſes a contempt of all other pleaſures but thoſe of 
wine and jollity : Separate him from his companions,, 
like a ſpark from a fire, where before it contributed. 
to the general blaze: His alactity ſuddenly extinguiſh- 
es; and tho' ſurrounded with every other means of 
an lothes the ſumptuous banquet, and prefers 
„ eren 
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even the moſt abſtrafted Rudy and ſpeculation, as 
more agreeable and entertaining. La 


Zur the ſocial paſſions never afford — bank 
ing pleaſures, or make fo glorious an appearance in 
the eyes both of GO and man, as when, ſhaking 
off every earthly mixture, they aſſociate themſelves 
with the ſentiments of virtue, and prompt us to lau- 
dable and worthy actions. As harmonious colours 
mutually give and receive a luſtre by their friendly 
union; ſo do theſe ennobling ſentiments. of the hu · 
man mind. See the triumph of nature in parental 
affection! What ſelfiſh paſſion ; what ſenſual delight 
zs a match for it! Whether a man exults in the pro- 
Tperity and virtue of his offspring, or flies w their 
pod — bury ung and: remer 


* — 14 
a a 1 1 
6 1 „„ 


Peseszs an ws — the genere balkon, 
you will fill the more admire its ſhining glories. 
n a friendſhip founded on mutual cficedf and grati- 

tude! What ſatisſaction in relieving the diſtreſſed, in 
.comforting the aſſlicted, in railing the fallen, and in 
Hopping the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel 
man, in their inſults. over the good and virtuqus! 


But What ſupreme j joy in the victories over vice as | 
well as miſery, when, by virtuous example or wiſe 


exhortation, our fellow-creatures are taught to govern 
their 
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their paſſions, reform their vices, and ſubdue their 

worſt — ber mann their own bo- 
forms F 


n theſe obiecds are Kill too limited 2 15 
man mind, which, being of celeſtial origin, ſwells 
with the divineſt and moſt enlarged affections, and 
carrying its attention beyond kindred and aequaint- 
ance, extends its benevolent wiſhes to the moſt diſs 
tant poſterity. It views liberty and laws as the ſoarce 
of human happineſs, and devotes itſelf, - with the ut 
Toils, dangers, death itſelf carry their charms, when 
we brave them for the public good, and ennoble that 
1 > Wy hs — 
fortune allows to pay to virtue what he owes to na- 
ture, and to make a generous gift of what muſt other- 
eee e 


I the true ſage and patriot are united hear 

can diſtinguiſh human nature, or elevate mortal man 
to a reſemblance with the divinity. The ſofteſt be- 
dereſt ſentiments, the moſt ſublime love of virtue, all 
— when he ee to find the maſt 
ee janing — — from this nchane- 
2101 2 ing 


__ 
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ing muſic! If the contemplation, even of inanimate 
beauty, be ſo delightful; if it raviſhes. the. ſenſes, 
even when the fair form is foreign to us: What muſt 
be the effects of moral beauty? And what influence 
muſt it have, when it embelliſhes our own mind, and 
Is C ek 


- BUT where 115% rexwa of virtue ? er 

recompence has nature provided for ſuch important ſacri- 
Fes, a chef of life and fortunes, which aur muſt often 
make to it ? Oh, ſons of earth! Are you ignorant of 
the value of this celeſtial miſtreſs ?. And do you mean- 
ly inquire for her portion. when you obſerve her ge- 
nuine charms ? But know, that nature, has been in- 
dulgent to human weakneſs, and has not left this fa. 
vourite child naked and unendowed. She has, pro- 
vided virtue of the richeſt dowry z but being careful, 
leſt the .allurements of intereſt ſhould engage ſuch 
ſuitors, as, were inſenſible of the native worth of ſo 
divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely provided, that this 
- dowry can have no charms but in the eyes of thoſe 
who are already tranſported with the love of virtue. 
- GLoz v is che portion of virtue, the ſweet reward of 
- honourable toils, the triumphant crown, which co- 
vers the thoughtful head of the diſintereſted patriot, 
dy ſo ſublime a prize, the man of virtue looks down 
with contempt on all the allurements of pleaſure, and 
8 ws ohh rors, 
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rors, when he conſiders, that its dominion extends 
only over a part of him, and that, in ſpite of death 
and time, the rage of the elements, and the endleſs 
viciſſitude of human affairs, he is aſſured of an im- 
mortal fame among all che ſons of men. | 


THERE farely 3 is a being who RO over the 
univerſe; and, who, with infinite wiſdom and power, 
has reduced the jarring elements into juſt' order and 
proportion. Let ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, how 
far this beneficent being extends his care, and whe- 
ther he prolongs our exiſtence beyond the grave, in 
. order to beſtow on virtue its juſt reward, and render it 
fully triumphant. The man of morals, without de- 
ciding any thing on ſo dubious a ſuhject, is ſatisfied 
with that portion which is marked out.to him by the 
ſupreme diſpoſer of all things. Gratefully he accepts 
of that farther reward prepared for him; but if diſap- 
pointed, he thinks not virtue an empty name; but 
juſtly eſteeming it it's own reward, he gratefully 
acknowleges the bounty of his creator, who by call- 
ing him forth into exiſtence, has thereby afforded © 
him an opportunity of once acquiring fo invaluable a 
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To ſome philoſophers it appears matter of ſur- 
a prize, that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame. 
nature, and being / endowed with the ſame faculties, - 
ſhould yet differ ſo widely in their purſuits and incli- 
nations, and that one ſhould utterly condemn what is 
fondly ſought after by another. To ſome it appears 
matter of ſtil} more ſurprize, that a man ſhould differ ſo 
poſſeſſion, reject with diſdain what, before, was the 
object of all his yows and wiſhes, To me this feveriſh 
uncertainty and irreſolution, in human conduct, ſeems 
altogether unavoidable ; nor can. a rational foul, made 
for the contemplation of the ſupreme being, and of 

his works, ever enjoy tranquillity or ſatisfaction, while 

detained in the ignoble purfuits of ſenſual pleaſure or 
popular applauſe. The divinity is a boundleſs ocean 
of bliſs and glory: Human minds are ſmaller ſtreams, 
Wich ariſing at firſt from this ocean, ſeek ſtill, amid 


. * Or, the wan of contemplation, and phils/epbica/ devotion. 
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all their wanderings, o mi. hs to loſe den- 
ed in this ect n by vice or folly, hop be- 
come furious and enraged; and, ſwelling to, a tor- 


rent, da then ſpread horror and devaſtation on the 
neighbouring plains. 


RR r — " WERE \ 


In vain, by pompous phraſe and paſſionate ex- 
preſſion, each recommends his own . purſuit, and in- 
vites the credulous hearers to an imitation of 99 life 
and manners. The heart belies the countenance, 

and ſenſibly feels, even amid the "higheſt ſucceſs, the 
unſatisfactory nature of all thoſe pleaſures, which de- 
tain it from its true object. I examine the volup- 
tuous man before enjoyment; I meaſure the vehe- 
mence of his deſire, and the importance of his object; 

I And- that all his happineſs proceeds only from that 
hurry of thought which takes him from himſelf, and 

turns his yiew from his guilt and miſery. I conſider. 

him a moment aſter; he has now enjoyed the plea- 

ſure, which he. fondly ſought aſter. The ſenſe of 

his guilt and miſery. returns upon him with double 
anguiſh : His mind tormented with fear and remorſe; 

; ay, body n wich e e 18 


Dor a more K at leaſt a more 13 Ha Per. 
ſanage, preſents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; and 


afuming the title of a philoſopher and man of mo- 
rals. offers to ſubmit to the moſt rigid examination. 


| The PLATONIST. 269 
: He challenges with a viſible, tho* concealed impa- 
| tience, our approbation and applauſe ; ; and ſeems of- 
fended, that we ſhould heſitate a moment before we 
break out into admiration of his virtue. Seeing this 
, FF impatience, I heſitate ſtill more: I begin to examine 


the motives of his ſeeming virtue: But behold ! 


J can enter upon this inquiry, he flings himſelf — 
me; and addreſſing his diſcourſe to that crowd of 


heedleſs auditors, fondly abuſes them by his mag 
ficent pretenſions. 8 


Sy 


—— 


- OPnrLosoPHeR ! thy wiſdom is vain, and uy 
virtue unprofitable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant ap- 
plauſes of men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own 
| conſcience, or the more ſolid approbation of that be- 

; ing, who, with one regard of his all-ſeeing eye, pe. 
netrates the univerſe. Thou ſurely art conſcious of | 
the hollowneſs of thy pretended probity, whilſt call- 

ing thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, a friend, thou forgetteſt 

thy higher ſovereign, thy true father, thy greateſt be- 

nefactor. Where is the adoration due to ſuch infinite 
perfection, whence every thing good and valuable is 

derived ? Where is the gratitude, owing to thy. cre- 

ator, who called thee forth from nothing, who placed 

thee in all theſe relations to thy fellow-creatures, and 

requi . ing thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, for- 
*bids thee to neglect what thou oweſt to himſelf, the 
moſt perfect bein 8˙ to eptane? my art connected by 


the cloſeſt tye ? | | 12206 
* c | Bur 
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Bur thou art thyſelf thy own idol: Thou worſhip- 
peſt thy imaginary perfections: Or rather, ſenſible of 
thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive 
the world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by multiplying 
thy ignorant admirers. Thus, not contented with ne- 
glecting what js moſt excellent in the univerſe, thou de- 
fireſt to ſubſtitute in his place what is moſt vile and 
contemptible. 


-Consiver ie wits of mens hands ; all the 
inventions of human wit, in which thou affeReſt ſo 
nice a diſcernment: Thou wilt find, that the moſt 
perfe& production Kill procceds from the moſt perfect 
thought, and that tis ux alone, which we admire, 
while we beſtow our applauſe on the graces of a well 
proportioned ſtatue, or the ſymmetry of a noble pile. 
makes us refle& on the beauty of his art and contri- 
Vance, which, from a heap of unformed matter, could 
extract ſuch expreſſions and proportions, This ſupe- 
rior beauty of thought and iatelligence thou thyſelf 
acknowlegeſt, while thou. inviteſt us to contemplate, 
in thy conduct, the harmony of affections, the dignity 
of ſentiments, and all thoſe graces of a mind, which 


ſhort ? Seeſt thou nothing farther that is valuable? 


Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beauty and order, 


art thou ſtill ignorant where is to be found the moſt 
conſummate beauty? the moſt perfect order? Com- 


. 2. 2 -- bs -] 


. 
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pare the works of art with thoſe of nature. The one 
are but imitations of the other. The nearer art ap- 
proaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed. 
But ſtill, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and 
what an immenſe interval may be obſerved between 
them? Art copies only the outſide of nature, leaving 
the inward and more admirable ſprings and principles; 
as exceeding her imitation ; as beyond her compre- 
henſion. Art copies only the minute productions of 
nature, deſpairing to reach that grandeur and magni- 
ficence, which are ſo aſtoniſhing in the«maſterly 
works of her original. Can we then be ſo blind, as 
not to diſcover an intelligence and a deſign in the ex- 
quiſite and moſt ſtupendous contrivance of the uni- 
verſe? Can we be ſo ſtupid, as not to feel the warmeit 
raptures of worſhip and adoration, upon the contem- 
plation of that intelligent being, fo infinitely good and 
wiſe? | | 


Tur moſt perfe happineſs, ſurely, muſt ariſe 
from the contemplation of the moſt perfect object. 


But what more perſect than beauty and virtue? And 


where is beauty to be found equal to that of the ani- 
verſe? Or virtue, which can be compared to the be- 
nevolence and juſtice of the deity? If aught can 
diminiſh the pleaſure of this contemplation, it muſt be 
either the narrowneſs of our faculties, which conceals 
from us the greateſt part of theſe beauties and per- 
fections; or the ſhortneſs of our lives, which allows 
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not time ſufficient to inſtruct us in them. But tis our 
comfort, that if we employ worthily the faculties here 


aſſigned us, they will be enlarged in another late of 
f exiſtence, ſo as to render us more ſuitable worſhip- 
persof our maker : And that the taſk, which can ne- 
ver be finiſhed in time, will be the buſineſs of an 
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HAVE 1 entertained a great ſuſpicion, with 
regard to the deciſions of philoſophers upon all 


ſubjects, and found in myſelf a greater inclination to 
diſpute; than aſſent to their conclufions. There is 


exception ; they confine doo much ch their principles, and 


make no account of that vaſt variety, which nature 
has fo much affected in all her operations, When a 
philoſopher has once laid hold of a. favourite prin- 
ciple, which perhaps accounts for many natural effects, 
he will extend the ſame principle over the whole cre. 


ation, and reduce to it every phænomenon, tho by 


the moſt violent and abſurd reaſoning. Our own 


tend our conception to the yariety doll extent of na- 
ture; but imagine, that ſhe is as much bounded in 


ber operations, as we are in our Ter- 9788 


Bur if 3 of, d en is to be 


ſulpeRed on any occaſion, tis in their reaſonings con- 
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appetite, which formerly beſtowed charms on what 
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cerning human life, and the methods of attaining 
happineſs. In that caſe, they are led aſtray, not 
only by the narrowneſs of their underſtandings, but 
alſo by that of their paſſions. Almoſt every one has 
a predominant inclinayon, to which all his other de- 


fires and affections fabmitz- and which governs him, 
tho', perhaps, with ſome intervals, thro* the whole 


courſe of his life. Tis difficult for him to apprehend, 


that any thing, which appears totally indifferent to 
him, can ever give enjoyment to any perſon, or can 


poſſeſs charms, which altogether eſcape his obſerva- 
tion. His own purſuits are always, in his account, 


he moſt engaging,; The objects of his paſſion, the 
moſt valuable: And the road — the 
eee eve 2 


Bur would theſe prejudiced e reflect a 


moment, there are many obvious Inftances and argu- 
ments, ſufficient to undeceive them, and make them 
eee ——— 
his own courſe of life, and would eſteem it the great- 
eſt unhappineſs to be confined to that of his neigh- 
bour? Do they not feel in themſelves, that what 
pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes at another, by the 
change of inclination ; and that it is not in their 
power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that tafle or 
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meaning therefors of fiend — of the 
town or country life, of a life of action or one of 
pleaſure, of retirement or ſociety; when, beſides the 
different inclinations of different men, every one's ex- 
r may convince ch that each of theſe kinds 


or their N mixture Gel contributes to the 
rendering all of them: agreeable. . 


Bor mall chis buſineſs. ee 
at adventures? And muſt a man conſult only his hu- 
maur and inclination, in order to determine his courſe 
of; life, without ever employing his reaſon to inform 
him what road is preferable, and leads moſt ſurely to 
happineſs? Is there no difference then between one 

man's conduct and another - 


* 


7 I ANSWER, There is a great difference. One man, 

following his inclinations, in chuſing his courſe of life, 
may employ much ſurer means for ſucceeding than 
another, who is led by his inclination into the ſame 
courſe of life, and purſues the ſame objeR.. Are 
riches the chief obje& of your defires ? Acquire ſkill in 
your profeſſion ; be diligent, in the exerciſe of it; 

enlarge the circle of your friends and acquaintance ; 
ayoid pleaſure and EXPENCE, and never be generous, 
but with a view of gaining more than you could ſave 
by. e Would you acquire the public efieem ? 
OED N Guard 
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fawning. Let it appear that you ſet à value upon 
yourſelf, but without deſpiſing others. If you fall 
into either of the extremes, you either provoke men's 
pride hy your inſolence, or teach them to deſpiſe you 
by your timorous ſubmiſſion, and by the mean 19 3 
nion which nnn entertain of eee 


* + 
44 # 8 


Tazss, you fay, 2 maxims of common n pro- 
dence and diſcretion ; what every parent inculcates on 
his child; and what every man of ſenſe purſues in the 
courſe of life, which he has choſen.—-What'is it then 
prudence and diſcretion Ves; we come to a phi- 
loſopher to be inſtructed, How we ſhall chuſe our 
ends, more than the means for attaining theſe ends. 
We want to know what deſires we ſhall ſatisfy, What 


paſſions we ſhall comply with, what appetites we ſha'l 
indulge. As to the reft, we truſt to common ſenſe, 


und the en maxims of * world, for 'our n- 


ftr Aio * . 
„ü RL ES r 


Tan forry, then, I have pretended to be 2 philo- 
ſopher: For I find your queſtions very perplexing ; 
and am in danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and ſe- 
vere, of paſſing for a pedant and ſcholaſtic; if it be 


200 ealy aud Bes, of being taken for a Pacher of 
$ - 2 | die 
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vice and immorality. However, to ſatisfy you, I ſhall 
deliver my opinion upon the matter, and only de- 


fire. you to eſteem it of as little conſequence as I do 
myſelf. By that means you will neither * it 


1 wu of your ridicule nor your ter- 
f 1s we can 06'S upon any peincipls; which we 


learn from philoſophy, this, I think, may be conſi- 
dered as certain and undoubted, That there is nothing 


ia itſelf, valuable or deſpicable, deſireable or hateful, 
beautiful or deformed ; but that theſe attributes ariſe 


from the particular conſtitution and fabric of human 


ſentiments and affections. What ſeems the moſt deli. 


- Cious ſood to one animal, appears loathſome to ano- 
- ther ; What affects the feeling of one with delight, 


that the ſame obſervation holds even where the mind 


- concurs with the body, e in ſentiments | 


Rug . bt e 1997 Std Adb36 


4 


-Des1n® this paſkonate 284 to gire you a character 


of his miſtreſs: He will tell you that he is at a loſs for 
words to deſcribe her charms, and will aſk. you very 
_ ſeriouſly if ever you was acquainted. with a goddeſs 
or an angel ? If you anſwer that you. never was; He 


will then ſay, That 'tis imppſſible for you to form a 


conception of ſuch divine beauties as thoſe which his 


544 . NZ 8 | 


| produces uneaſineſs to another. This is conſeſſedly 
the caſe with regard to all the bodily ſenſes : But if 
we examine the matter more accurately, we ſhall find 
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charmer poſſeſſes ; ; i complete a ſhape ; ; ſuch propot- 


tioned features; ſo engaging an air; ſuch ſweetneſs 


of diſpoſition; ſuch gaiety of humour. Vou can in- 
fer nothing. however, from all this diſcourſe, but 
that the poor man is in love; and that the general 

appetite between the ſexes, which nature has infuſed 
into all animals, is in him determined to A particular 

object by ſome qualities, which give him pleaſure. 
The ſame divine creature, not only to a different ani- 
mal, but alſo to a different wan, appears a mere 
mortal being, and 1s beheld with the . . 


Narvar has 1855 all animals a like RY in 
favour of their offspring. As ſoon as the helpleſs in- 
Fant ſees the light, tho' in every other eye it appears 


a defpicable and a miſerable creature, it is regarded by 
its fond parent with the utmoſt affection, and is pre- 
ferred to every other object, however perſect or ac- 
compliſhed. The paſſion alone, arifing from the ori- 
ginal ſtructure and formation of human nature, be- 
N a r on yy moſt. nn pe F 


We may 5 the 2 A further; and 
may conclude, that even when the mind operates 
alone, and feeling the ſentiments of blame or appro- 
bation, pronounces one object deformed and odious, 
another beautiful and 'aminble'; I ſay, that even in 
_ this * theſe — are not really in che objects, 
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but belong entirely to the ſentiments of that mind 


which blames or praiſes, I grant, that it will be 


more difficult to make this propoſition evident, and 
as it were, palpable, to negligent thinkers, becauſe 
nature is mdre uniform in the ſentiments of the mind 
than in moſt feelings of the body, and produces a 


nearer reſemblance in the inward than in the outward 


part of human kind. There is ſomething approach- 
ing to principles in mental taſte ; and critics can rea- 


ſon and diſpute much more plaufibly than cooks or 


perfamers. We may obſerve, however, That this 
uniformity among human kind, hinders not, but that 


there is a conſiderable diverſity in the ſentiments of 
beauty and worth, and that education, cuſtom, pre- 
- judice, caprice, and humour frequently vary our taſte 
of this kind. You will never convince a man, who 


i not accuſtomed to Trar1an muſic, and has not an 

car to follow its intricacies, that a ScorTca tune is 
not preferable. You have not even any fingle argu- - 

ment, beyond your own taſte, which you can employ 


in your behalf: And to your antagoniſt, his particu- 
lar taſte will always appear a much more convincing 


argument to the contrary. If you be wiſe, each of 


you will allow, that the other may be in the right 3 
and having many other inſlances of this diverſity of 
taſte, you will both confeſs, that beauty and worth 


are merely of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an 


qu peo W produced by an object on a par- 


N33 ticular 


/ 
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ticular mind, according to the Ann kierg 
en een 2 


6 Br this diverſity of ſentiment, Abies. 
kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make us ſen- 
fible of her authority, and let us ſee what ſurprizing 
changes ſhe could produce on the paſſions and de- 
fires of mankind, merely by the change of their in- 
ward fabric, without any alteration on the objects. 
The vulgar may even be convinced by this argument: 
Bat meg accuſtomed. to Ms 0 unn 


e 


In the operation of reaſoning, the mind "2X no- 
thing but run over its objects, as they are ſuppoſed | 
to land in reality, without adding any thing to thems.. 
.or. diminiſhing any thing from them. FI examine 
the ProLowaic and Corzkxican ſyſtems, I endea- 
vour only, by my enquiries, to know the real ſitua- 
ion of the planets; that is, in other words, I endea- 
your to give them, in my mind or conception, the 
{ame relations which they bear towards each other in 
the heavens. , To this operation of the mind, there- 
- Fore, there ſeems to be always a real, tho” often an 
unknown flandard, in the nature of things; nor is truth 
or falſhood variable by the various apprehenſions of 
mankind. Tho' all human race ſhould for ever con- 
, dude; that the ſun moves, and the earth remains at 
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reſt, the ſun flirs not an inch from his place for all 
theſe reaſonings ; and ſuch qr eg eta are. eternally 
uh | 


Bur the caſe 4 is not the fame with the qualities of 


beautiful and deformed, deſirable and odious, as with 
truth and falſhood. In the former caſe, the mind is 


not contented with merely ſurveying its objects, as 
they ſtand in themſelves; It alſo feels a ſentiment of 
delight or uneaſineſi, approbation or blame, conſe- 
quent to that ſurvey: and this ſentiment determines 


meat muſt depend upon the particular fabrie or ſlrue- 


tute of the mind, which enables ſuch particular oh- 
jede to gperate in ſuch a partiqular manner, and pro- 


duces a ſympathy. or conformity between the mind 


aud the objeQs. Vary the ſtructure of the mind ar 
different from the object, and ariſing from it opera- 


Vos upon the organs of the mind, an alteration upon 


te latter maſt vary the effect, nor can the fame ob, 
ject, VVV 
nne, 18 1 


Tue 5 one is. apt'to from of TRY 
ſelf, without much philoſophy, where the ſentiment 


is evidently diſtinguiſhable from the object. Who is 
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not ſenſible, that power, and glory, and vengeance, are 
not deſirable of themſelves, but derive all their value 
from the ſtructure of human paſſions, which begets · a 
-defire towards ſuch particular objects? But with re- 
gard to beauty, either natural or moral, the caſe is 
commonly ſuppoſed to be different. The agreeable 
quality is thought to. lie in the object, not in the ſen- 


timent; and that merely becauſe the ſentiment is not 


fo turbulent and violent as to diſtinguiſh itſelf, in an 
eee ere ere eee 


2 


Bur 2 dey Ned reflection e 0; diſtinguiſh 
them. A man may know exactly all the circles and 
ellipſes of the Corexnican ſyſtem, and all the irre- 
gvlar ſpirals of the PToLouarc, without perceiving 
that the - former is more beautiful than the latter. 


Euci ip has very fully explained every quality of the 
eircle, but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a word 


Of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. Beauty is not 


quality of the circle. - It lies not in any part of the 


Ane wee parts are all equally diſtant from a com- 


mon centre - It is only the effect, which that figure 
operates upon the mind, whoſe. particular fabric or 
ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſentiments. In 
'vain would you look for it in che circle, or ſeek it, 


either by your ſenſes, or by mathematical eqns cg 


* . 1 en ws er np 10 
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Tux mathematician, who took no other. pleaſure 
in reading Virgil, but that of examining .Enzas's 


voyage by the map, might underſtand perfectly the 


meaning of every Latin word, imployed by chat di- 
vine author; and conſequently, might have a diſtin&t 
idea of the whole narration. He would even have 


a more diflin& idea of it, than they could have who 
had not ſtudied fo exactly the geography of the poem. 


He knew, therefore, every thing in the poem: But 


he was ignorant of its beauty; becauſe the beauty, 


properly ſpeaking, lies not in the poem, - but in the 
fentiment or taſte of the reader. And where a man 


has no ſuch delicacy of temper, as to make him feel 


this ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the beauty, 
| tho? poſſeſſed of the ſcience and e of an 


. 1 


WII I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I ſhould 
-memind my reader of that famous doctrine, ſuppoſed to be fully 
- in modern times, © That taſtes and colours, and all other 
4 ſenſible qualities, lie not in the bodies, but merely in the 
cc * 5 The caſe is the ſame with beauty and deformity, 

. This doctrine, however, takes uff no more 
from the reality of the latter qualities, tha from that of the 
former ; nor need it give any umbrags either to erities or mora- 
| liſts, Tho“ colours were allowed.4o lie only in the eye, would 
dyers or painters ever be. leſs regarded or eſteemed ? There ig a 


_ ſufficient uniformity in the ſenſes' and feelings of mankind, to 


e n and 10 
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Tut inference upon che whole is, that it is net 
From the value or worth of the object, which any 


perſon purſues, that we can determine his enjoyment, 


but merely from the paſſion with which he purſues it, 
and the ſucceſs which he meets with in his purſuit. 
g Objects have abſolutely no worth or value in them- 
Telves. They deriye their worth merely from the 
paſhon. If that be ſtrong, and ſleady, and ſucceſſ- 
ful, the perſon is happy. It cannot reaſonably be 
doubted, but a little miſs, dreſt in a new gown for a 
as the greateſt orator, who triumphs in the ſplendor 
of his-cloquence, while he governs we mri an 
EN no aſſembly. e 2: 


„ "ann" the ee thardfork;  beriixt 'onr man 
and another, with regard to life, conſiſts either in the 
paſſion, or in the enjoyment : And theſe differences are 
ſuffcient ane 1 Ss 


No l Fee wall her be tos ak: 
vor too remiſs. In the firſt caſe, the mind is in a 
perpetual hurry and tumult; in the ſecond, it finks 
_—_—_——— ————— y 


| Have the greateſt inifluence on life and manners, "And e *the 


«certain, that the diſcovery above-mentioned id natural philoſophy, 
makes 50 alteration on iQion and-conduRt ; why ſhould a like 


© Eikkovery in- moral. philoſophy make any alteration? 
| To 


<4 
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Jo be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſocial ; 
nc rough. or fierce. The affections of the latter kind 
the former. Who will compare rancour and animo- 
ſity, envy and revenge, aue benignity, cle- 
mee 22434: $34 {+ $177 196 


"Ta be happy: \the TTY muſt be . gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propenſity to hope 
and joy is real riches : One to fear and ſorrow, real 


* . - J 
poverty. 33 S „ av ee S ung A 4 4,4 * 
1 : n 1 2 : 4 / pe 
« * [- 2 ? - ns 1 
oy 
„ . 


Sou paſſions, or_ inclinations, in the enjoyment of 
their object, are not ſo. ſteady or conſtant as others, 
nor , convey; ſuch. durable; pleaſure. and ſatisſaction. 
Philoſophical devetion, for inſtance, like the enthuſi- 
aſm of a poet, is the tranſitory eſſect of high ſpirits, 
great leiſure, a fine genius, and a habit of ſtudy and 
contemꝑlation: But notwithſtanding) all- theſe circam- 
tuate the mind, or be of any moment in life.” To 
render the paſſion of contihuance, we mult find (ame 
method of aſſecting the ſenſes and imagination, an 
muſt embrace ſome 2 as well as philjephical 
obſervances we! exen found 19 be of . —_ 
Heulare + POP 26104321098 Tale 14-3; tote 
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| "Tao" the tempers of men be very different; yet we 
may fafely pronounce in general, that a life of plex- 
Yare canndt «ſupport itfelf ſo long as one of buſineſs, 
"bat is much more ſubject to ſatiety and diſguſt. © The 
amuſements, which are the moſt durable, have all a 
mixture of application and attention in them; ſuch as 
- Laming and hunting. And in general, buſineſs and 
on wb. er great v; vacancies SAY RAS: life. 


EL 


* 


Br where the temper is the beſt Aiſpoſed for any 
"enjoyment, the object is often wanting: And in this 
reſpect, the paſſions, which purſue external objects, 
' Eonttibute not ſo much to happineſs, ns thoſe which 
vel a — f eee neither ſo rertaiti in of at- 
Ae . is ; prefarable, wit regard 6 to 
Bos. ere wy. | 


Sow men are pllſld of great frag of min; 
rr 3 
_ Nothing A R- e $6 de 
"> CF paid. <3 AF 1 * 


9000 eos We ee anne 
ama Hes? the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the 
_ -wirtuous 3 or, in other words, that which leads to ac. 
ion and employment, venders us ſenſible to the ſo- 
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r 2 


makes our on thoughts an entertainment . 
9 exatt be, aden s to the moſt careleſs rea 


ſoner, that all diſpoſitions of mind are not alike fa+ 


vourable to happineſs, and that one paſſion or humour 
. * while another is equally 
pry bene N n all the difference between 
condi of life depends upon the mind; — 
P _— ſituation of affairs, in itſelf, prefera 
-there. any one 


ral and moral, 
dod and ill, both natu 
8 — to human ſentiment and affec- 


tion. No man would ever be unhappy,; could' mira 
ter his feelings. 'ProTevus-like, he would elude 


attacks, by the continual alterations: of his "RO 


| . : * * 42 
* 2 ; : . 
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form. Ay : 
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{Bute of is daes en ber jim 2 
fare deprived. 8s.  Theifabrig.and te — 4 
wind sebone Aspen as aur ists than that of ou 


body. The generality of men have not even the 


ſmalleſt notion alteration in this reſpect can 
1 ſtream. neceſſarily follows 
. inclinatiens of the ground, on which it 
— ſo are the ignorant and thoughtleſs part 
N : 


ren "Al their natural es Sac] 


5 Gund _ 


But Seats — rovar has a 
3 eme is eren. in a r 
* . which he 
aſpires." The empire of philoſophy extend over a 
very weak and limited. Men may welt be ſenüble of 
Wender ep-e-weter- Boerner attain it; but 
Weir wiſhes. * AE e n 


eee the coure 
of human actions, will nd,/that mankind are almaſt 
entirely guided by conſtitution and temper, and that 
general maxims have little influence, but ſo fax as they 
aſſecd our taſte or ſentiment. | If a, man have a lively 
ſenſe of honour and virtue, with moderate paſſions, 
his conduct will always be conformable to the rules of 
' Hordlity or if he depart” from them, his return will 
be eaſy and expeditious. - But on the other hand, 
here one is born of ſo perverſe a frame of mand, of 
10 callous and inſenſible a diſpoſition, as to have no 
reliſ for virtue and humanity, no fympathy wich his 
fellow creatures, no defire of eſteem and applauſe; 
ſuch a one muſt be allowed entirely incurable, nor ic 
there any remedy in Philofbphy. He reaps ho farif- 
eee ee 


* 
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| to controul his vicious inclinations : He has not even 
chat ſenſe or taſte, which is requiſite to make him de- 
fire a better character: For my part, I know not how 
I ſhould addreſs myſelf to ſuch a one, or by what ar- 

guments I ſhould endeavour to reform him. Should 
I tell him of the inward ſatisfaction which reſults from 
Iaudable and humane actions, the delicate pleaſures of 
diſintereſted love and friendſhip, the laſting enjoy- 
ments of a good name and an eſtabliſhed character, 
he might ſtill reply, that theſe were, perhaps, plea- 
ſures. to ſuch as were ſuſceptible to them; but that, 
for bis part, be finds himſelf of a quite different turn 
and diſpoſiton. I maſt repeat it; my philoſophy. af- - 
fords. no remedy in ſuch. a caſe, nor could I do any 
thing but lament this perſon's unhappy condition. 
But then I aſk, If any other philoſophy can afford a 
remedy ;. or if it be poſſible, by any ſyſtem, to render 
all mankind virtuous, however perverſe may be their 
natural frame of mind ? Experience will ſoon convince 
us of the contrary ; and I will venture to affirm, that 
| perhaps, the chief benefit, which reſults from philo- 4 
ſophy, ariſes in an indirect manner, and proceeds 

more from its ſecret, inſenſible influence, than N 
its immediate application. * 


Tis certain, that a ſerious attention to the ſci- 
ences and liberal arts, | ſoftens and humanizes the 
| temper, ' and cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in which 
true virive and honor conliſls It rarely, 8 4 
happens, 
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happens, that a man of taſte and learning is not, at 
leaſt, an honeſt man, whatever frailties may attend 
him. The bent of his mind to ſpeculative ſtudies 
moſt mortify in him the paſſions of intereſt and ambi- 
tion, and muſt, at the ſame time, give him a greater 
ſenſibility of all the decencies and duties of life. e 
feels more fully a moral diſtinction in characters and 
manners, nor is his ſenſe of this kind diminiſhed, but, 
on the contrary, it is s much encreaſed, by his ſpecu- 
Bass "ſuch inſerible aa the temper 
and diſpofition, tis highly probable, that others may 
be produced by ſtudy and application, The prodi- 
gious effects of education may convince us, that the 
mind is not altogether ſtubborn: and inflexible,” but 
will admit of many alterations from its original make 


po ES Let a man propoſe to himſelf the mo- 
del of a character, which he approves of: Let him be 


well acquainted with thoſe particulars, in which his 
own character deviates from this model: Let him 


| Keep! a conſtant watch over himſelf, and bendt his 


mind by à con itinua effort, from the vices, 1 Is 
— ces: borer; mt pac 
hb freed an alteration to the better. 


nr angther powerful m means & zeforming 
the, mind, and e 5 good diſpoſitions | 
| 2 f 
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of ſobriety and temperance, will hate riot and diſor- 
der: If he engage in buſineſs or ſtudy, indolence 
will ſeem a puniſhment-to him: If he conſtrain him- 
ſelf to practiſe beneficence-and affability, he will ſoon 
abhor all inſtances of pride and violence. Where one 
is thorowly convinced, that the virtuous courſe of life 
is preferable ; if he has but reſolution” enough; for 
ſome time, to impoſe a violence on himſelf; his re- 
ſormation need not be deſpaired of. The misfortune 
is, chat this conviftion and this reſolution never can 
have place, unleſs a man be, before- hand, tolerably 


7 «© A, a * 
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Hen then is the chief triumph of art and philo- 
E It inſenſibly refines the temper, and it _ 
out to us thoſe diſpoſitions which we ſhould endeave 
to attain, bya conſtant ben of mind, and by repeated 
babit. Beyond this I cannot acknowlege it to have 
ing all thoſe exhortations and conſolations, which are 
ber ſuch e among: al ſpeculate realoners. 
i. Wa 3 . hat 20.objets 8 

— — deſirable or odious, valuable or deſpica - 
ble; but that objects acquire theſe qualities from the 
particular character and conſtitution of the mind, 

which ſurveys them. To diminiſh therefore, or aug · | 
ment any perſon's value for an object, to excite or mo- 
derate his paſſions, there are no direct arguments ar 
10 | reaſons, 
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reaſons, which can A fhoee or 
influence. The catching flies, tke Dowrr1an, if it 
give more; pleaſure, is eee. Benting wid 
beaſts, like WILLIAu R eu- * 
bergen an A 


How. eee ee 


135 ined only by the ſentiments or paſſions, of every in 


| againſt, that if theſe views 


dixidual, we may obſerve, that the paſſions, in pro- 
rr 


aa which . it. 4 man See with 
joy, on account of his poſſefling a diamond, confines 
. his view to the gliſtering ſtone defare him: He 
alſo conſiders its rarity, and from thence chiefly ariſes 
| his pleaſure and exultation. Here theretore a philo- 
ſopher may Rep in, and ſoggeſt particular views and 
eonſiderations, and circumſtancea, which - otherwiſe 
would have eſcaped us; and, Sy "that morn, he: may 
„ PORTER err erf. * 5 


| Ir n abſolutely ky the 


: Idthoviey. ef phitolophy (in "this reſpe&:* But it muſt 
de conſeſſed, that ee e e een | 
they would have occured of themſelves, who te - 
aſſiſtance of philoſophy ; if they be” not natural, they 
meyer can have any influence on the affections. Theſe 
due of a very delicate nature, und cant be forced 


ren 8 or 
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nſtrainec | by che utmok art or indi- . A com. 
Aarocion, which wo fob foe on purpoſe, which we 
enter into with difficulty, which we retain with care 
and attention, can never produce thoſe genuine aud 
durable movements of paſſion, which are the reſult of 
nature, and the conſtitution of the "mind. A man 


may as well pretend to cure himſelf of love, by view- 


ing his miſtreſs eng rphngre tes 100546 6 | 


.of ber ſkin, and monſtrous diſproportion-of der f- 
tures, as hope to excite or moderate any paſſion b, 


the artificial arguments of a Sxnzca or an EprcTRr- 


TVs. The remembrance of the natural aſpe@ and 
ntuation of the objects will, in both caſes, ſtill re- 


turn upon him. The reſſections of philoſophy are tos 
ſubtile and diſtant to take place in common life, or 


eradicate any. affection. The air is roo fine to breathe 
in where it is ene of the at- 
moſphere. f 1 44: 


r 
Philoſophy preſents to us, is, that commonly they cat 115 
not diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, with - 
out diminiſhing or extinguiſbing ſuch as are virtuous, - 


and rendering the mind totally indifferent and inac- 


tive. They are for the moſt part, general, and are 
applicable to all our affeftions. In vain do we hape 
to direct their influence only to one fide. If by in- 
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very intimate and preſent to us, they will operate 
thro'out, and ſpread an univerſal inſenſibility over the 


mind. When we deſtroy the nerves, we extinguiſh 


een — anne chat of pain. 


8 vil be n of the eye, to-find 
one or other of theſe defects in moſt of thoſe philoſo- 
Phical reflections, ſo. much celebrated both in ancient 
and modern times. Let not tbe injuries or violence of 
men, Jay | the philoſophers “, ever. di/con:peſe you by 
anger ar batred, Would you be angry at the ape for its 
malice, or the tyger for its fervcity! This reflection leads 
us into a bad opinion of human nature, and muſt ex- 
- tinguiſh the ſocial affections. It tends alſo to remove 
all remorſe for a man's own crimes, when he con- 


- ders, that vice is 2s natural to mankind, as the par- | 


"ALL ill 5h from obo ES of the WF ach 
- bs abſolntely perfe8. Would you wiſh to diſturb jo di- 


What if the ills I ſuffer ariſe from malice or c 
fion ? But the vice and in ions of men Wye 
| comprebendd is 8 order if the adverſe, ys is 


pflagues and e break not lu, A. 


* e * Box 1A or a CATILIX IF 
n ene. 1 


wine an order for the ſake of your own particular intereft ? 


; der. us e miſerable. 
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Let this be allowed: and my own vices will alſo be a 
part of che ſame order. 


* 4 3 1 > 


To one who ſaid, that none was happy, who was 
not above opinion, a SPARTAN replied, then none are 


batty but eden and robbers *. 


MAN is born to be war; and is 46 hoy 
at any particular misfortune ? And can he give way to 


forrow and lamentation upon account of any diſaſter ? 


Yes: He very reaſonably laments, that he ſhould be 


born to be miſerable. _ Your conſolation NIH S 
hundred ills for one, that x0 yo to eaſe li 0 


ro v ould 3 before your eyes "adi 


.<hJeaſe, poverty, blindugſ, exile, calumny, and _infamy, 
43 illi which are incident to human nature. When any 
one of theſe ills falls to your lot, you will bear it the better 
that you have laid your account with it. I anſwer, If 
we confine ourſelves to a general and diſtant reſlection 


on the ills of human life, hat en have no effect to 


prepare us for them. If by cloſe and intenſe medi- 


tation we render them preſent and intimate to us, hr 
is the true ſecret to. poiſon all our pleaſures, and ren- 


YOUR forex 7 is fruithf,, and will not PERS: the 


Mags pi ran UE La £40 


: © Pro, Lunn. dupe: CICERO' 


1 * $a 
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© *CICE'RO's confolation for deafhefß is ſomewhat 
curious. How many languages ave "there, ſays he, 
 evhich you do not underfiand ? The Puxic, Spanisn, 
- GaLLic, AcyeTian, Ge. With regard to all theſe, 
you are as if you were deaf, and yet you are indifferent 
about the matter. Ts it then fo groan a 75 $20 to be 
R C 1 15 


I x1&8 better the repartee of Mess the 
Craen 1xc, when ſome women were condoling with 


him for his blindneſs ? What ! ſays he, Do you think: 
there are as pleaſures in the dark? © 


* OTHING can be more deſtructi ve, ſays Fo ONTE- 
_ "REELE, fo ambition, and the faſſien for congueft, than 
the true i lem of aſtronomy. What a poor thing is even 
"the "whole globe in compariſon of the inſnite extent of 
nature? This conſideration is evidently too diſtant 
ever to have any effect. And if it had any, wouid 
it not deſtroy patriotiſm as well as ambition ? The 
Lame gallant author adds with ſome reaſon, ' that the 
bright eyes of the ladies are the only objects, which 
loſe 5 h of their luftre or value from the moſt ex- 
| tenfive views of aſtronomy and philoſophy, but ſtand 
proof againſt every ſyſtem. Would philoſophers ad- 
viſe us to limit our affection to them? TOW” 


be Wee e friend/in i 
ment, 7s no evil: Mathematicians tell as, that. be 


\ „ Per. Neg. I v 


ah 
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whit earth is but as 4 point, cars. de ses ; 
To change one's country, thing it little more than to re- 
moe Num one firect to another. i Man is not a plant, 
rooted to à certain ſpot of tarth+ All foils and all cli- 
mates are alike ſuitad to bim. Theſe topics are ad- 
mirable, could they fall only into the hands of baniſh. - 

ed perſons, But what if they come alſo to the know 

ledge of thoſe employed in public affairs, and deſtroy 

all their attachment to their native country? Or will 
they operate like the quack's medicine, Which is 
equally good for a diabetes and a droply ? 


-?T's; certain, were a ſuperior being thruſt into a 
| benden body, that the whole of life would to him ap- 
pear ſo mean, contemptible and puerile, that he never 
| could be induced to take part in any thing, and would 
| ſcarcely give attention to what paſſes around him. 
To engage him to ſuch a condeſcenfion as to play 
even the part of a Puilir with zeal and alacrity, | 
would be much more difficult than to conſtrain the 
ume Pu l lr, after having been a king and à con- 
| queror during fifty years, to mend old ſhoes with pro- 74 
per care and attention; the occupation which Lu-. 
clan afligns him in the infernal regions. Now all 
the ſame topics of diſdain. towards human affairg, 
Which could operate on this ſuppoſed being, occur alſo 
to a philoſopher ; >. but being, in ſome meaſyre, diſ- 
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tied with the experience of any thing better, they 
make not. a full.impreſſion. on him. He ſees, but be 
feels not ſafficiently their truth; and is always a ſu · 
blime philoſopher, when he needs not; that is, as 
long as nothing diſturbs him, or rouzes his affections. 
While others play, he wonders at their keenneſs and 
ardour ; but he no ſooner puts in his own ſtake, than he 


is commonly tranſported with the ſame paſſions, which 
he had ſo much W N while he Oren 2 


ſimple ſpefator. * LE OM 440 


Tatar are chiefly two conſiderations to be met 
with in books of philoſophy, from which any im- 
; porcant effect” 1s to be expected, and that becauſe 
theſ® conſiderations are drawn from common life, 
and occur upon the moſt ſuperficial view of human 
| affairs. When we reflect on the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of life, how deſpicable ſeem all our purſuits of 
happineſs? And even, if we would extend our con- 
cern beyond our own life, how frivolous appear our 
| moſt enlarged and moſt generous projects; when we 
conſider the inceſſant changes and revolutions of hu- 
man affairs, by which laws and learning, books and 
governments are hurried ; away by time, as by a rapid 
ſtream, and are, loft in the immenſe ocean of matter? 
Such a reflection certainly tends tq mortify all our paſ- 
tions: But does it not thereby counterwork the arti- 
ice of nature, who has happily deceived us into an 
5 rn ö be importance? And 


; bs may 3 
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may not ſuch a reflection be employed with ed by 
voluptuous reaſoners, in order to lead us from the 
paths of action and virtue, into the 3 fields of 
indolence-and pleaſure ? 4 


Ws are informed by 1 * during 


' the famous plague of ATazns, when death ſeemed 


preſent to every one, a diſſolute mirth and gaiety pre- 
vailed among the people, who exhorted one another 
to make the moſt of life as long as it endured... The 
ſame obſervation is made by Boccace with regard to 
the plague of FLORENCE. A like principle makes 
ſoldiers, during war, to be more addicted to riot and 
expence, than any other race of men. Preſent plea- 
ſure is always of importance; and. whatever dimi- 
niſhes the importance of all other objects muſt be- 


tow on it an additional influence and values: wr pon 


Tus ſecond philoſophical conſideration, which may 


often have an influence on the affections, is derived 
from a compariſon. of our own condition with the 


condition of others. This compariſon we are conti- 


nually making, even in common life ;- but the miſ- 


fortune is, that we are apt rather to compare our 


ſituation with that of our ſuperiors, than with that 


of our inferiors. A philoſopher corrects this na- 


tural infirmity, by turning his view to the other 


ſide, in order to render himſelf eaſy in the ſitu- | 
ation in which fortune has placed him. There are 


few people, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſola- 
Vol. I. > Ir tion 


g 
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tion from this reflection, tho? to a very good natured 


man, the view of human miſeries ſhould rather pro- 


duce ſorrow than comfort, and add to his lamenta- 


tions for his own misfortunes a deep compaſſion for 
thoſe of others. Such is the imperfection, even of 
on beſt of theſe TT topics of conſolation *. 


Leal 


Ren e ee tes e bend Ink Ua when he 
limits all philoſophical topics and reflections to theſe two. There 
ſeem to be others, whoſe truth is undeniable, and whoſe naturad 


tendency is to tranquilize and ſoften all the paſſions, Philoſophy 
greedily ſeizes theſe, ſtudies them, weighs them, commits them 
to the memory, and familiarizes them to the mind: and their 
influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, and mode- 
rate may be confiderable, But what is their influence, you will 
ſay, if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed after the ſame man- 
ner which they pretend to form it? They may, at leaft, fortiſy 
that temper, and furniſh it with views, by which it may enter- 
tain and nouriſh itſelf. ee eee 
6 3 

„ it not certain, that every condition has concealed ill 
"Thea: why envy any body? 


. Every one has known ills; and there is a compenſation 
throughout. Why not be contented with the preſent ? 


1 2 Caſtor deadens the ſenſe both of the good apd the il, __ 


levels every thing. 


. Health and humour all, | The reſt of little conſequence, 
NE GO I | 


5+ How 


— 6 
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T $#AL conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, That 
1 virtue Ve ech, che beſt choice, when it is 
| attain 


4 


$1 |. How many other good hve 17 Tha why be vezed for 


ane il? 


i fas e kujpy in the condition"ef which T com- 
plain? How many envy me? whom 


. Bvery good muſt be paid for i Fortune „ 2 
by flattery, Would I keep the price, yet have the conimodity# 


3. E Human vature ad- 
mits it not. * | 5 


9. Propoſe not a neck ra But does that 


Fenn on me? Ves: The firſt choice does, Life is like a 
et One _ een the" "tame 2 r e by _— 


| 20 Anticipate by your hopes and fancy future a | 


which time infallibly brings to every aflliction. | 


2. I deſire to be rich, Why? That 1 may poſſeſs many fine 
objects; houſes, gardens, equipage, Sc. How many fine ob- 


jets does nature offer to every one without expence ? If enjoyed, 
ſufficient, 17 not: See the effect of cuſtom or of temper, which, 


-would ſoon take off the reliſh of the riches, 


12. Ideſire fame. Let this occur : If I act well J ſhall have 
ane in "wad what is all the reſt to 


me? 2 *. 


Theſe reſlections are ſo obvious, that tis a ** they . 
eur not to every man: Se convincing, that tis a wonder they 
perſuade not every man. But perhaps they do occur to and per- 
ſaade moſt men g when they conſider human life, by a general 

i O 2 and 
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attainable ; yet ſuch is the diſorder and confuſion of 
| Human affairs, that no perfect oeconomy or regular 
diſtribution of happineſs and miſery is ever, in this 
life, to be expeted. Not only the goods of fortune, 
and the endowments of the body (both which are of 
great importance) not only theſe advantages, I ſay, 
are unequally divided betwixt the virtuous and vici- 
ous, but even the mind itſelf partakes, in ſome de- 
gree, of this diſorder, and the moſt worthy character, 
by the very oeconomy of the paſſions, enjoys not al- 
ways the higheſt felicity, 


and calm ſurvey : But where any real, ect . 
pens; when paſſion. is awakened, fancy agitated, exbmple draws, 
and counſel urges ; the philoſopher is loſt in the man, and he 
ſearches in vain for that perſuaſion, which before ſeemed ſo firm 
and unſhaken, "What remedy for this , inconvenience ? Afi 
yourſelf by a frequent peruſal of the entertaining moralifts : 
Have recourſe to the learning of PruTancn, the imagination 
of Lucran, the eloquence of CIc so, the wit of Szxxzca, 
the gaiety of Mon rAILI GN, the ſublimity of Snarrzszunv. 
Moral precepts, ſo cauched, ſtrike deep, and fortify the mind. 


* - apainft the illufions of paſſion. But truſt not altogether to ex- 


ternal aid: By habit and ftudy acquire that philoſophic temper, 
which both gives force to reflection, and by rendering a great 
part of your happineſs independant, takes off the edge from all 
diforderly paſſions, and tranquilizes the mind, Deſpiſe not theſe 
helps ; but confide not too much in them neither; unleſs nature 
has been favourable in the temper, with which ſhe has endowed 
Jou. ? | „ oi nn gtoAar I 


TI 
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"Ts obſervable, that tho? every bodily Aſeaſe or 
pain proceeds from ſome diforder in the parts, yet the 
7 pain is not always proportioned to the diſorder; but 
is greater or leſs, according to the greater or leſs ſen- 
ſibility of the part, upon which the noxious humours 
exert their influence. A booth. ach produces more vi- 
olent convulſions of pain than a ph, or a dro;fp. 
In like manner, with regard to the conſtitution of the 
mind, we may obſerve, that all vice is indeed perni- 
cious ; but yet the diſturbance or pain is not meaſured 
out by nature with exact proportion to the degrees of 
vice, nor is the man of higheſt virtue, even abſtract- 
ing from external accidents, always the moſt happy. 
A gloomy and melancholy diſpoſition is certainly, to 
dur ſentiments, à vice or imperfection; but as it may 
be accompanied with great ſenſe of honour and great 
integrity, it may be found in very worthy characters; 
tho! 'tis ſufficĩent alone to imbitter life, and render the 
perion affected with it compleatly miſerable. On the 
other hand, a ſelfiſh villain may poſſeſs a ſpring and 
alacrity of temper, a certain gaiety of heart, which is 
indeed a good quality, but which is rewarded much 
beyond its merit, and when attended with good for- 
tune, will compenſate the uneaſineſs and remorſe ariſe 
ig from all the other vices, | 


| T sRHALL add, as an obſervation to the ſame pur- 
poſe, that if a man be liable to a vice or imperfe&ion, 

| it may often happen, that a good quality, which he 
Poſſeſſes with it, will render him more miſerable, than 

O 3 if 
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if he were completely vicious. A perſon of ſuch im- 
becility of temper, as to be eaſily broke by affliction, 


is more unhappy for being endowed with a generous 


and friendly diſpoſition, which gives him a lively con- 


cern for others, and expoſes him the more to fortune 


and accidents. A. ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfect 
character, is certainly a virtue, but produces great un- 


eaſineſs and remorſe, from which the abandoned vil- 


lain is entirely free. A very amorous complexion, 
with a heart incapable of friendſhip, is happier than 
the ſame excels in love, with a generoſity of temper, 
which tranſports a man beyond himſelf, and renders 
him a total ſlave to the object of his paſſion, 


- Is a word, human liſe is more governed by for- 
tune than by reaſon; is to be regarded more as a 
dull paſtime than as a ſerious occupation; and is more 


_ influenced by particular humour than by general prin- 
_ ciples. Shall we engage ourſelves in it with paſſion 


and anxiety? It is not worthy of ſo much concern. 


Shall we be indifferent about what happens? We loſe all 


the pleaſure of che game by dur phlegm and careleſſ- 


nels, While we are reaſoning concerning life, life is 


gone; and death, tho“ perbaps they receive him dif- 
ſerently, yet treats alike the fool and the philoſopher. 
To reduce life to exact rule and method, is com- 
monly a painful, oft a fruitleſs occupation : And is it 
not alſo a proof, that we overvalue the prize for 
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which we contend ? Even to reaſon ſo carefully con- 
cerning it, and to fix with accuracy its juſt idea, 
would be over-valuing it, were it not that, to ſome 
tempers, this occupation is one of the moſt amuſings 
in which life could poſſibly be employed. 
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Of PoLyYGamny and Divorcss. © © 
8 marriage is an engagement entered into by 

mutual conſent, and has for its end the propa- 
gation of the ſpecies, tis evident, that it muſt be ſuſ- 
ceptible of all the variety of conditions, which con- 
ſent eſtabliſhes, provided they be not contrary to this 
om ne” i way nf 


A ux, in conjoining himſelf to a woman, is 

bound to her according to the terms of his engage - 

ment: In begetting children, he is bound, by all the 
ties of nature and humanity, to provide for their ſub- 
ſiſtence and education. When he has performed theſe 
two parts of duty, no being can reproach him with 
;njuſtice or injury. And as the terms of his engages . 
ment, as well as the methods of ſubſiſting his offspring: 
may be very various, tis mere ſuperſtition to imagine; 
that marriage can be entirely uniform, and will ad- 
mit only of one mode or form. Did not human laws 
reſirain the natural nge of men, every particular 


1 marriage 
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| marriage would be as different, as contracts or bar- 
fl — Wd ar ang 


W- | As — vary, and the laws . dif. 
| ferent advantages, we find, that, in different times 
and places,” they impoſe different conditions on this 
important contract. In Toxquin tis uſual for the 
| failors, when the ſhips come into the harbour, to 
marry for the ſeaſon; and, notwithſtanding this pre- 
cCarious engagement, they are aſſured, tis ſaid, of the 
ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, as well as in the whole 
management of their affairs from thoſe temporary 
-T'cannor, at preſent, recollect my authorities; 
but I have ſome where read, That the republic of 
ATazns having loſt many of its citizens by war and 
peſtilence, allowed every man to marry two wives, in 
| order the ſooner to repair the waſte which had been 
| made by theſe calamities, The poet Euriemes 
7 | 


| happened to be coupled to two noiſy Vixens, who ſo 
b plagued him with their jealouſies and quarrels, that 
| he became ever after a profeſſed <oomarbatey ; and 
| is the only theatrical writer, perhaps the only poet, 


| who ever entertained an "averſion againſt the whole 


; SEVARAMBLANS, Where a great many men and 2 
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few women are ſuppoſed to be ſhipwrecked on a de- 
ſert coaſt; the captain of the troop, in order to ob- 
viate thoſe endleſs quarrels which aroſe, regulates: 
their marriages after the following manner: he takes 
a handſome female to himſelf alone; aſſigns one to 
every couple of inferior officers; and to five of the 
loweſt rank he gives one wife in common. Could the 
greateſt legiſlator, in ſuch circumſtances, have con- 
- tnved matters with greater wiſdom ? hs. 


Tux ancient Barros had a very age kbar | 
marriage, which is to be met with among ns other 
people. Any number of them, as ten or a dozen, 


| Joined in a fociety together, which was perhaps re- 
quiſite for mutual defence in ' thoſe barbarous times. 


In order to link this ſociety the clofer, they took an 
equal number of wives in common, and whatever 
children were born, were reputed to belong to all of 
them, and were accordingly provided for by the whole 


 Amoxs the inferior creatures, nature herſelf, being 
the ſupreme legiſlator, preſcribes all the laws which 
regulate their marriages; and varies thoſe. laws ac- 
cording to the different circumſtances. of the creature, 
Where ſhe furniſhes; - with eaſe, food and defence to 
the new- born animal, the preſent embrace terminates 
the marriage; Wid the care of the offspring is commit 
ted entirely to the female. Where the food is of more 
0 6 difficult 
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| difficult purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſea- 
1 ſon, till the common progeny can provide for itſelf; 
4 and then the union immediately diſſolves, and leaves 
e ̃ech of the parties free to enter into a new engagement 
dt the enſuing ſeaſon. But nature having endowed man, 
wich reaſon, has not ſo exactly regulated every article of 
his marriage contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, 


by his own prudence, according to his particular cir- - 
cumſtances and ſituation. Municipal laws are a ſup- 
Ply to the wiſdom. of each individual; and, at the 
ſame time, by reſtraining the natural liberty of men, 
make the private intereſt ſubmit to the intereſt of the | 
public. All regulations, therefore, on this head are 
equally lawful, and equally conformable to the prin- 
ciples of nature; tho? they are not all equally conve- 
nient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. The laws may 
allow of polygamy, as among the Eaftern nations; or | 
of voluntary divorces, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
Maus; or they may confine one man to one woman, 
during the whole courſe of their lives, as among the 


modern EVunOEANS. It may not be diſagreeable to 


conſider the advantages and diſadvantages which re- 
ſult from each of theſe inſtitutions. ; 


Int advocates for polygamy ad A 
* only Nees remedy for the furies and diſorders 
of love, and the only expedient for freeing men from 
that ſlavery to the females, which ti natural violence 1 


c By this means | 


alone 


wet... — . 
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alone can we regain our right of ſovereignty; and, 

ſating our appetite, re-eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon 
in our minds, and, of conſequence, our own au- 
thority in our families. Man, like a weak ſovereign, 
being unable to ſupport himſelf againſt the wiles and 
intrigues of his ſubjects, muſt play one faction againſt 
another, and become abſolute by the mutual jealouſies 
of the females. To divide and to govern is an univer- 


| ſal maxim; and by neglecting it, the Euxorgans - 


undergo a more grievous and a more ignominious ſla- 
very than the Tuxxs or Pers1axs; who are ſub- 
jected indeed to a ſovereign, who lies at a diſtance 


from them, but in their domeſtic affairs rule with an 
uncontroulable ſway. An honeſt Tuxx, who ſhould 
come from his ſeraglio, where every one trembles be- 
fore him, would be ſurpriſed to ſee SYLvia in her 


drawing-room, adored by all the beans and pretty fel- 
lows about town, and he would certainly take her for 
ſome mighty and deſpotic queen; ſurrounded by her 
e CLANS THAT hut aiort ace * 


On the other hand, it may be arged ith 1 
reaſon, that this ſovereignty of the male · is a real 
uſurpation, and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, not to 
ſay equality, which nature has eſtabliſhed between the 


ſexes. We are, by nature, their lovers, their friends, 
their patrons : Would we willingly change ſuch en- 


dearing appellations, for the barbarous titles of maſter 


and tyrant ? 


"Ii 
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In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman 
proceeding ? As lovers, or as huſbande) The /over, 


pp rent — wer vnc. 


but are bought and ſold, like the meaneſt animals. 
The Su/band is as little a gainer, having found the 
except its jealouſy. There is no roſe without its 


corn; but he muſt be a fooliſh wretch indeed, wo 


throws away the emen the thorn. 


© vouLD 1 inf apon it as an advan- 
tage in our EuxOrRAx cuſtoms, what was obſerved 
by ManauEr Errzxpr the laſt Tonk ie ambaſſador 
in France. Ve Turxs, ſays he, art graat fimp/ctons- 


ia compariſon of the chriſtians. Me are at abe expence 


and trouble of keeping a ſeraglio, each im his von houſe © 


raglis in your friends houſes, The known virtue of our 
Barrisz ladies frees them ſufficiently from this im- 
pitation : And the Tort himſelf, had he travelled 
among us, muſt have owned, that our free commerce 
wich the fair ſex, more than any other Invention, 
I, enlivens, and bel ſociety, 


Bur che As Arie manners are as deſtructive to 


Giraditip a8 to love. Jealouſy excludes men from 


4 © 104 2 . ——B — 4 r 


over the eaſt, each family is as ſeparate from another. 
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all intimacies and familiarities with each - other. No 


man dares bring his friend to his houſe or table, leſs 
he bring a lover to his numerous 'wives./ Henee all 


as if they were ſo many diſtinct kingdoms: No won» 
der then, that SoLOMON, living like an eaftern prince, 
with his ſeven hundred wives, and three hundred con · 
cubines, without one friend, could write ſo patheti - 
cally concerning the vanity of the world. Had be 
tried the ſecret of one wiſe or miſtreſe, a few-friends; 
and a great many companions, he might have found 
life ſomewhat more agreeable. Deſtroy love and 


_ friendſhip; what remains in the world: pegs 


ing ? 


Tut bad'education of ü e childjen 
of condition, is another unavoidable. conſequence of 
theſe inflitutions, Thoſe, who paſs all the early. part 
of life among faves, are only qualified to be, them 

ſelyes, ſlaves and tyrants; and in every future inter- | 
courſe, cicher with their inferiors or ſuperiors, are apt 


wo forget the natural. equality of mankind. What 
3 too, can it be ſappoſed a parent, whoſe ſe · 
raglio afords him fifty ſons, will give to che inſtilling 
principles of - morality or ſcience into a progeny, with 


whom he himſelf is ſcarcely acquainted, and whom 


he loves witk - fo divided an affection? Barbarifm, 
therefote, appears, from zeafon as well as experience, 
to be the inſeparable concomitant of polygamy, 


To 
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To render polygamy more odious, I need not re- 


count the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the con- 
flraint in which it holds the fair · ſex all over the eaſt. 
commerce with the females, not even phyſicians, 
- when fickneſs may be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed 
all wanton paſſions in the boſoms of the fair, and, at 
the ſame time, has rendered them unfit objects ol 
deſire. TouxneronT tells us, That when he was 
brought into the grand fignior's ſeraglio as a phyſician, 
he was not a little furprized, i in looking along a gal 
lery, to ſee a great number of naked arms, ſtanding 
out from the ſides of the room. He could not ima- 
gine what this could mean; till he was told, that 
thoſe arms belonged to bodies, which he muſt cure, 
without knowing any more about them, than what 
he could learn from the arms. He was not allowed 
to alk a queſtion of the patient, or even of her at- 


tendants, leſt he might find it neceſſary to enquire. 


concerning circumſtances, which the delicacy of the 
ſeraglio allows not to be revealed. Hence the phy- 


ficians in the eaſtern countries pretend to know all 


diſeaſes from tbe pulſe ; as our quacks in Eun ore 


undertake to cure a perſon merely from ſeeing his wa- 
ter. I ſuppoſe, had Monſicur TournerorT been of 
this latter kind, he would not, in ConsTanTinorL ry 
have been allowed by the jealous Tux xs to be fur 
niſhed with materials requiſite for exerciſing his ar- 
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| In another country, where polygamy is alſo allowed, 


they render their wives cripples, and make their feet 
of no uſe to them, in order to confine them to their 


own houſes. But it will, perhaps, appear ſtrange, 
that in an EvroreAn country, where polygamy is 
not allowed, jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch a. 
height, that tis indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe, that 
a woman of rank can have feet or legs. A Spa» 
NIA&D is jealous of the very thoughts of thoſe who 
approach his wife; and, if poſſible, will prevent his 


being diſhonoured, even by the wantonneſs of inja- 


gination. Witneſs the following ſtory, which we! 
have from very good authority. When the mother 
of the late king of Sraix was on her road towards. 
MapR1D, ſhe paſſed thi? a little town in Sean, fa- 


mous for its manufactory of gloves and ſtockings. 


The honeſt magiſtrates of the place thought they could 
not better expreſs their joy ſor the reception of their 
new queen, than by preſenting her with 4 ſample of 
thoſe commodities, for which alone their town was 
remarkable. The mojor-dom?, who conducted the 
queen, received the gloves very graciouſly ; But when 
the ſtockings were preſented, he flung them away with 
great indignation, and ſeverely reprimanded the ma- 


giſtrates for this egregious piece of indecency. Know, 


ſays he, That a queen of SPAIN has 0 legs. The poor 
young queen, who, at that time, underſtood the lan- 
* Menuirs de la que d Zr a ever. 
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guage but very imperſeckly, and had been often 
frightened with ftories of Srax IsAH jealouſy, ima- 
gined that they were to cut off her legs. Upon 
which the fell a crying, and begged them to conduct 
her back to Germany ; for that ſhe never could en- 
dure that operation: And it was with ſome difficulty 
they could appeaſe her. PIII IV. is faid never in 
his life to have laughed heartily, but at the recital of 
* 


* a SPANISH «lady mult not be fight to have 
legs, what muſt be ſuppoſed of a Tuxx:1sn lady? 
She muſt not be ſuppoſed to have a being at all. Ac- 
- eordingly, tis eſteemed a piece of rudeneſs and inde- 
cency at ConsTANTINOPLE, ever to make mention 
of a man's wives beſore him“. In Evzore, tis 
true, fine bred people make it alſo a rule never to 
talk of their wives: But the reaſon is not founded on 
our jealouſy. I ſuppoſe it is becauſe we ſhould be apt, 
were it not for this rule, to become troubleſome to 

company, by talking too much of them. | 


* 


Tux author . has given 2 
different reaſon for this polite-maxim. Men, ſays he, 
never care to mention their wives in company, le they 
Haul talk of them before people, who "are better a- 
guainted with them than themſelves. - 
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Havinc rejected polygamy, and matched one man 
with one woman, let us now conſider what duration 
- Ve ſhall aſſign to their union, and whether we ſhall 
admit of thoſe voluntary divorces,” which were in uſe 
among the Gz EKS and Romas. They who would 
defend this n w_ _—_— wa Ts res 
ſons. | | 


How often does ago and weten with _ 
marriage, from the moſt trivial accidents, or from an 
incompatibility of humour; where. time, inſtead of 
curing the wounds proceeding from mutual injuries, 
feſters them every day the more, by new quarrels and 
reproaches? Let us ſeparate hearts, which are not 
made for each other. Each of them may, perhaps, 
find another, for which it is better fitted. - At lealty 
nothing can be more cruel, than to preſerve, by vio» 
lence, an union, which, at firſt, was made by mutual 

love, and is now, in effect, diſſolvedd by mutual 


Bor the liberty of divorces js not only a cure to 
hatred and domeſtic quarrels: It is alſo an admirable 
preſervative againſt them, and the only ſecret” for 
keeping alive that love, which firſt united the mar- 
ried couple. The heart of man delights in liberty: 
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| | The very image of conſtraintis grievous to it: When 
L4 you would confine it by violence, to what would Y 
wes. Be aaa] 
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mediately changes, and defire is turned into averſion. - 
If the public intereſt will not allow us to enjoy in 
polygamy that variety, which is ſo agreeable in love; 
at leaſt, deprive us not of that liberty, which is ſo 
eſſentially requiſite. In vain you tell me, that I had 
my choice of the perſon, with whom I would con join 
myſelf. 1 had my choice, tis true, of my priſon ; 
but this is but a ſmall comfort, fince it muſt ſtill be a 
priſon. PETTY wo | | 


A 


Su cn are the arguments, which may be urged in 
de of divorces: But there ſeem to be theſe three 
unanſwerable objections againſt them: Fir, What 
muſt become of the children, upon the ſeparation of 
the parents ? Maſt they be committed to the care of a 
Kepmother ;* and inſtead of the fond attention. and 
concern of a parent, feel all the indifference or hatred 
of a ſtranger or an enemy? Theſe inconvenierces are 
- ſufficiently felt, where nature has made the divorce by 
the doom inevitable to all mortals : And ſhall weſcek 
to multiply theſe inconveniences, by multiplying di- 
vorees, and putting it in the power of parents, upon 

| IT a HE: to one aces 1 miſerable ? | 


1 
* * it dane e eu that the 
heart of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates 
every thing to which it is conſined; tis alſo true, on 
the other hand, that the heart of man naturally ſub- 


mits to neceſſity, and ſoon loſes an inclination, When 


Wor” | there 
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there appears an abſolute impoſlibility of gratifying it. 
Theſe principles of human nature, you will ſay, are 
contradictory: But What is man but a heap of con- 
tradictions? Tho? *tis remarkable, that Where prin- 
ciples are, after this manner, contrary in their ope- 
ration, they do not always deſtroy each other; but 
the one or the other may predominate on any particu- 5 
lar occaſion, according as circumitances are more or 
leſs favourable to it. For inſtance, love is a reſtleſs 
1 and impatient paſſion, full of caprices and variations ; 
ariſing in a moment from a feature, from an air, from 
nothing, and ſuddenly extinguiſhing after the ſame 
N manner. Such a paſſion requires liberty above all 
N things; and therefore ELo1sa had reaſon, when, in 
order to preſerve this paſſion, W aye mn; her 
beloved ABELARD. 


How of), achen preſt to marriage, have 1 ſaid, 

Curſe on all Jaws but theſe which lowe has made : 
Low, free as air, at fight of human ties, | 
Spreads his light wing!, and in a moment flies. 


But friendÞbip i is a calm and ſedate affection, conducted 
by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpringing from 
long acquaintance and mutual obligations; without 
jealouſies or fears, and without thoſe feveriſh fits of 
heat and cold, which cauſe ſuch an agreeable torment- 

in the amorous paſſion. So ſober an affection, there.. 
fore, as friendſhip, rather thrives under confiraint» 


no ESSAY” Nl. 

and never riſes: to ſuch a height, as when any flrong 
intereſt:ar neceſſity binds two perſons together, and 
gives them ſome common object of purſuit. Let us 
_ predominate in marriage; and we ſhall ſoon deter- 
mine whether liberty or conſtraint be moſt favorable 


to it. The happieſt marriages, to be ſure, are found 


where love, by long acquaintance, is conſolidated in- 
to friendſhip, Whgever dreams of raptures and ex- 
taſies beyond the honey-moan, is a fool. Even ro- 
mances themſelves, with all their liberty of fiction, 
are obliged to drop their lovers the very day of their 
marriage, and find it eaſier to ſupport. the paſſion for 
a dozen years. under coldneſs, diſdain and difficulties, 
6? than a week. under poſſeſiion and ſecurity. We need 
not, therefore, be afraid of drawing the marriage- 
knot the cloſeſt poſſible. The friendſhip between the 
perſons, where it is ſolid and ſincere, will rather gain 
by it: And where it is wavering and uncertain, this 
is the beſt expedient for fixing it. How many fri- 
volous quarrels and diſpuſts are there, which people 
of common prudence endeavour to forget, when they 
lye under a neceſſity of paſſing their lives together; 
but which.would ſoon inflame into the moſt deadly 
hatred, were they purſued: to the Oy under the 
E F an 7 3 Py f ; 
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Ix the /bird place, we muſt conſider, that nothing 
is more dangerous than to unite two perſons ſo cloſely 
in all their intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, 
without rendering the union intire and total. The 
leaſt poſſibility of a ſeparate intereſt muſt be the ſource 


of endleſs quarrels and n What Dr. PaRX EL 
calls, 


The litt.e Milf ring temper of a wife, 
will be doubly ruinous; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs; 
being accompanied with more omen may be full 
more dangerous. 


135 
grobe theſe b kt voluntary divorces be 
eſteemed inſufficient, I hope no body will pretend to 


refuſe the teſtimony of experience, At the time. 


when divorces were moſt frequent among the Ro- 
MANS, marriages were moſt rare; and AucGusTus 


was obliged, by penal laws, to force the men of 


faſhion into the married ſtate: A circumſtance which 


is ſcarce to be found in any other age dr nation. 
The more ancient laws of Rows which prohibited 
divorces, are extremely praiſed by Dronys1vs HaLy- 
CaRNasstUs*®, Wonderful was the harmony, ſays 
the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable union of inte- 
reſts produced between married perſons ; while each 
of- them confidered the REINA n ow which 


„ Lib, a. 


they 
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they were linked together, and . w 
EN any other choice or eſtabliſhment, 


EF; 


Taz excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſuffi- 
ciently recommends our preſent Eu o AN ae 
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#6 
INE. writing, according to Mr. App iso, con- 
ſiſts of ſentiments, which are natural, without 


1 obvious. nem and more 


conciſe definition of fac ct e 


„ pM "which eee ted not 


tha mind with any pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy of 


our attention. The pleaſantries of a waterman, the 
obſervations of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a porter or 
hackney coachman ; all theſe are natural, and diſa- 
greeable. What an inſipid comedy ſhould we make 
of the chit-chat of the tea-table, copied faithfully and 


at full length? Nothing can pleaſe perſons of taſte, 


but nature drawn with all her graces and ornaments, 


la belk nature; or if we copy low life, the ſtrokes 
muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, and muſt convey a 


lively image to the mind. The abſurd naivety of 


| Sancho Pancho is repreſented, in ſuch - inimitable co- 


Vor, I. | of lours 


_ 
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lours by CervanTEes, that it entertains as much as 
the picture of the * or ſoſteſt 


lover. 4 


Tut caſe is the ſame with orators, philoſophers, 
critics, or any author who ſpeaks in his own perſon, 
without introducing other ſpeakers or actors. If his 


language be not elegant, his obſervations uncommon, 
his ſenſe ſtrong and maſculine, he will in vain boaſt 


his nature and fimplicity. He may be corre& ; but 
be never will be agreeable,” . Tis the unhappineſs of 
ſuch authors, that they are never blamed nor cenſured. 
The good fortune of a book; and that of a man, are 
not the ſame. The ſecret deceiving path of life, 
which Horace talks of, /allentis ſemita vitee, may 
be the happieſt lot of the one; but is the greateſt 


e e g renn into. Age 


* 


5 the other hand, e witch « are : merely 
ſurpriſing, without being natural, can never give any 
laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw chime- 


ras is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. 


The jultneſs of che repreſentation is laſt, ang the 
mind is diſpleaſed to ind a picture, which bears n 

reſemblance to any original. Nor are ſuch exceſſive 
refinements more agreeable in the epiſtolary or philo- 


' Ophic file, than in the epic or tragic. . Too much 


ornament is a fault in every kind of production. Un- 


ö _ flaſhes of Wit, polnted 
- fimiles, 
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te and epigrammatic turns, eſpecially when 
they occur too frequently, are a disſigurement, rather 
than any embelliſhment of diſcourſe. As the eye, in 
ſurveying a Gornic building, is diſtracted by the | 
multiplicity of ornaments, and loſes the whole by its 
minute attention to the parts; ſo the mind, in per- 
uſing a work overſtocked with wi', is fatigued and 
diſguſted with the conſtant endeavour to ſhine- and 
ſurprize. _ 'This is the caſe where a writer over- 
abounds in wit, even tho? that wit, in itſelf, ſhould be 
jaſt and agreeable. But it commonly happens to ſuch 
writers, that they ſeek for their favourite ornaments, 
even where the ſubject affords them not; and by that 
means, have twenty infipid conceits for one Werd 
which is really beautiful, : 


Tu is no ſubject in critical learning more co- 
pious than this of the juſt mixture of fimplicity and 
refinement in writing; and therefore, not to wander 
in too large a field, I ſhall confine Ni ſow 
„ 55 


Fial, I obſerve, 7. hat the txceſſr of both hind are 

to be avoided, and the a proper medium ought t be . 

| fudied in all productions; yet this medium lies mat ina 

Paint, but admits of a very confaderable latitude, Con- 
ſider the wide diſtance, in this reſpect, between Mr. 

Porz and LuckeTivs, Theſe ſeem to lie in the 

n of refinement and fimpligity, in 
1 P 2 which 
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which a poet can indulge himſelf, without being 
guilty of any blameable exceſs. All this interval may 
be filled with poets, who may differ from each other, 
but may be equally admirable, each in his peculiar 
ſtile and manner. Cornei.ts and Concreve, 
who carry their wit and refinement ſomewhat farther 
than Mr. Pore (if poets of fo different a kind can be 
compared together) and Sor noclzs and TEA ENO, 
who are more ſimple than Luckzrius, ſeem to 
have gone out of that medium, in which the moſt 
perfect productions are found, and to be "guilty of 
ſome exceſs in theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the 
great poets, VIII and Racine, in my opinion, 
lie neareſt the center, and are the fartheſt removed 
from both the extremities. p 


My fecond obſervation on this head is, That it is 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain by words, 
where the jufl medium between the exceſſes of fimplicity 
and refinement lies, or to give any rule, by which we 
tan hnow preciſely the bounds between the fault and the 
beauty. A critic may not only diſcourſe very judici- 
ouſly on this head, without inſtructing his readers, but 
even without underſtanding the matter perfectly him 
ſelf. There is not a finer piece of criticiſm than “ 
diſſertation on paſtorals by FoxTENeLLB; where, by 
a number of reflections and philoſophical reaſonings, 
he endeavours to fix the juſt medium, which is ſuitable 
to that ſpecies of writing. But let any one read the 


* 
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paſtorals of that author, and he will be convinced 

that this judicious critic, notwithſtanding his fine 
reaſonings, had a falſe taſte, and fixed the point of 
perfection much nearer the extreme of refinement 
than paſtoral poetry will admit of. The ſentiments 
of his ſhepherds are better ſuited to the toilettes of 
Pak is, than to the foreſts of AR cADIA . But this it 
is impoſſible to diſcover from his critical reaſonings. 
He blames all exceſſive painting and ornament as 
much as VIII could have done, had he wrote a 
diſſertation on that ſpecies of poetry. However dif- 
ferent the taſtes of men may be, their general diſ- 
courſes on theſe ſubjects are commonly the ſame. No 
criticiſm can be very inſtructive, which deſcends not 
to particulars, and is not full of examples and illuſtra- 
tions. "Tis allowed on all hands, that beauty, as 
well as virtue, lies always in a medium ; but where 
this medium is placed, is the great queſtion, and can 
never be ſufficiently explained by general reaſonings. 


I 8nALL deliver it as a third obſervation on this 
ſubject, That we ought to be more on our guard againſt 
the excgſi of refinement than that of ſimplicity 3 and that 
becauſe the former exceſs is both. leſs beautiful, and 
more dan: gerous than the latter. 


?Trs a certain FORE that wit and paſſion are intirely 
OLI When the affections are moved, there is 
no ue for the i imagination. The mind of man be- 
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ing naturally limited, tis impoſſible, that all its fa- 
culties can operate at once: And the more any one 


predominates, the leſs room is there for the others to 


exert their vigour. For this reaſon, a greater degree 
of ſimplicity is required in all compoſitions, where 


men, and actions, and paſſions are painted, than in 


ſuch as conſiſt of reſſections and obſervations, And as 
the former ſpecies of writing is the more engaging 


and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon this account, give 


the preference to the extreme of ſunplicity above that 
of refinement. | 


Wa may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, 
which we read the ofteneſt, and which every man of 
taſte has got by heart, have the recommendation of 


ſimplicity, and have nothing ſurprizing in the thought, 


when diveſted of that elegance of expreſſion, and 


harmony of numbers, with which it is cloathed. If 

the merit of the compoſition lies in a point of wit; 
it may ſtrike at firſt; but the mind anticipates the 
thought in the ſecond peruſal, and is no longer affect - 
ed by it. When I read an epigram of Maria, 
the firſt line recalls the whole; and I have no pleaſure 
in repeating to- myſelf what I know already. But 


. each line, each word in Ca rul uus, has its merit; 


and I am never tired with the peruſal of him. Tis 
ſufficient to run over Cowizr once: But PAR NET, 
after the fiftieth reading, is as freſh as at the firſt. 


Beſides, tis with books, as with women, where a 
certain 
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certain plainneſs of manner and of dreſs, is more en- 
gaging than that glare of paint and aus and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affec- 
tions. "TERENCE is a modeſt and baſkful beauty, to 


whom we grant every thing, becauſe he aſſumes no- 
| thing, and whoſe purity and nature make a durable, 


' tho? not a violent iniprefſion on us. 


Bur refinement, as it is the leſs beautiful, fo is it 
the more dangerous extreme, and what we are the apt- 
eſt to fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it 
is not accompanied with great elegance and propriety. 
On the contrary, there is ſomething ſurprizing in a 
blaze, of wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are 
mightily ſtruck with it, and falſely imagine it to be 
the moſt difficult, as well as moſt excellent. way of 
writing. SENECA abounds with agreeable faults, ſays 
QuixTiL1an, abundat* dulcibus witiis ; and for that 
reaſon is the more dangerous, and the more apt to 
pervert the taſte of the young and inconfiderate. 


TI 84aLL add, that the exceſs of refinement is now 
more to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe tis 
the extreme, which men are the moſt apt to fall into, 
after learning has made great progreſs, and after 
eminent writers have appeared in every ſpecies of 
compoſition. The endeavour to pleaſe by novelty 
leads men wide of ſimplicity and nature, and fills 
, with affeQation and conceit. It was 
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ence degenerated ſo much 


r 


from the Arric. It was thus the age of CLavoivs 
and N#xo became fo much inferior to that of Au- 
0vsTvs in taſte and genius : And perhaps there are, 
at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a like de of 
taſte, in FRANCE as well as in EnoLand. + 
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ESSAY. XXIV. 
Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS. 


HE vulgar are very apt to carry all - national 
4 cbaracters to extremes; and having once eſta- 
bliſhed 3 it as a principle, that any people are knaviſh, 
or cowardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no excep- 
tion, but comprehend every individual under the 
ſame character. Men of ſenſe condemn theſe undiſ- 
tinguiſhing judgments : Tho? at the ſame time, they 
allow, that each nation has a peculiar ſet of manners, 
and chat ſome particular qualities are more frequently 
to be met with among one people than among their 
neighbours. The common people in SwWͤIssE N LAND 
have ſurely more probity than thoſe of the ſame rank 

in IRELAND; and every prudent man will, from that 
circumſtance alone, make a difference in the truft 
which he repoſes in each. We have reaſon to expect 

greater wit and gaiety in a Fxencaman” than in a 
| SPANIARD 3 tho“ CEN VAN TES was born in Spaiv. 

An ExGLISHMAX will naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
| 1 more 
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more knowledge than a Dans ; tho' Treo BAA 
was a native of Denmark. 3 


DireERENT reaſons are aſſigned for theſe national 
charagers ; while ſome account for them from moral 
and others from phyſical cauſes. By moral cauſes, I 
mean all circumſtances, which are fitted to work on 
the mind as motives or reaſons, and which render a 
peculiar ſet of manners habitual to us. Of this kind 
are, the nature of the government, the revolutions 
of public affairs, the plenty or penury in which the 
people live, the fituation of the nation with.regard 
to its neighbours, and ſuch like circumſtances. By 
_ phyfical cauſes, I mean thoſe qualities of the air and 
| climate, which are ſuppoſed to work inſenſibly on the 

temper, by altering the tone and habit of the body, 
and giving a particular complexion, which tho' re- 
fleQion and reaſon may ſometimes overcome, yet will 
nf] It prevall among the generality of mankind, WR 

| ee eee een | | 


bebe ef -ortigatelliven nk te- 
pend on moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the moſt ſu- 
perficial obſerver ; ſince a nation is nothing but a col- 
lection of individuals, and the manners of individuals 
are frequently determined by theſe cauſes, As po- 
verty and hard labour debaſe the minds of the com- 
mon people, and render them unfit for any ſcience 
and ingenious proſeſſion; ſo where any government 
75 51 | N 
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becomes very oppreſſive to all its ſubjects, it muſt 
have à proportional. effect on their temper and ge- 
nius, and maſt baniſh, all the liberal arts from among 
them, | N eee eee 
the world. dtp Srl M gabe d 


p "Far Tame OM of moral cauſes fixes the cha- 
— — of different profeſſions, and alters even that 
diſpoſition, which the particular members receive 
from the hand of nature. A foldier and a prieft are 
different charadters, in all nations, and all ages ; and 


this difference is founded on circumſtances, whole 
ono is eternal and analterable. Hg 


Tur uncertainty of Wink ain 
and generous as well as brave: Their idleneſs, as 


well as the large ſocieties, which they form in camps 
or garriſons, inclines them to pleaſure and gallantry : 
By their frequent change of company, they acquire 


good breeding and an openneſs of behaviour: Being 
employed only againft a public and an open enemy, 


they become candid, honeſt, and undefigning: And 


as they uſe more the labour of the body than that of 
E Mg e eee 
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dueris e bite; bor not altbgetleF a Hife Mu U 
yvi of all religions are the fame by and tho the cha- 
racter of the - profefiion will not, in every inſtance; 
prevail over (the perſonal” character, yet it is ſure ul: 
ways to predominate with the greater number For 
as chymiſts obſerve, g that ſpirits, when raiſed to a 
certain height, ; are allt the ſame, from whateyer mate- 
rials they be extracted; i theſe men, being elevated 


„ 


aboye. humanity, acquire a uniform, charakter, hieb 
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550 met with in Human 8 11 f 115 in moſt points, 


| 43 
oppoſite to that of a ſoldier; is the way of life, 
OP AR PR . #4 


* 


contrary Re regard to the manners of ſoldiers takes 
piate in our days.” This Ki W ihe i? preſumption, that the 

Sndients owed all their refinenient and civility to books and 
Kudy fer Which, indeed, a ſoldier's life is not ſo well calcy. 
lated, Company and the world is thrir ſphere. And if there 
N nete mars learned from company, . 


* dee ank ind 140 een) 0 to religion at 
certain times and in certain diſpoſitions; yet are there few or 
moe, who have it to that degree, and with that conſtancy, 

which is requifite to ſupport the character of this profeſſion, 
1 mußt, therefore, happen, that clertvmenz; being drawn from 

the common maſs of mankind, as people are to other employ« 
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As to U Lal, J atn inclined to doubr Wits: 


gr their operation in t. this particular; nor do 1 
think, 


Tieck 2 als zan nin Nei u As ene 


or Seine anill, And it mee 5 
to feign more 1 than they are, at that time, poſſeſſed of, 


and to maintain the appearance, of fervor and ſeriouſneſs, even 

when jaded with the exerciſes of their religion, or when they 
have their minds engaged in the common occupations of life, 
They muſt not, like the reſt of the world, give ſcope to their 
natural movements and ſentiments: They muſt ſet a guard oyer 
their looks and words and actions: And in order to ſupport che 
veneration paid them by the ignorant vulgar, they muſt nat 
only keep. a remarkable reſerve, but muſt promote the ſpirit 
of ſuperſtition,” by a continued grimace and hypocriſy. This 
diflimulation often deftroys the candour and ingenuity of their 
temper, and makes an irreparable breach in their Ard. 


* 


If by chance any of chem be poſſeſſed. of a. temper more fot. 
eee devotion than uſual, 0 that he has but little occaſion 
for hypocriſy to ſuf port the character of his profeſſion; tis ſo 
natural for him to over- rate this advantage; and to think that it 
atones for every violation of morality, that frequently he is not 
more virtuous than the hypocrite. And tho' few dare openly 
avow thoſe exploded opinions, that every thing is lawful to the 
ſaing, and that they alone have property in their goods ; yet we may 
obſerve, that theſe principles lurk in every boſom, and repreſent 
a zeal for religious obſervances as ſo great a merit, that it may 
compenſate for many vices and enormities. This obſervation is 
fo common, that all prudent men are on their guard; when they 
meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion; the' at the 
fame time, they confeſs, that there are many exceptions to-this 


i 326 „, 8 8. A Y.. XXIV FO 
think, that men owe any thing of their temper or 


(gent rae, and that prbity and foperition are not altogether 
Kine” fe 10% ba keys v9 


eee e eee 
commonly be ſatisfied, by excelling in their particular profeſſion, 
and thereby promoting the intereſts of ſociety, The ambition 
of the clergy can often be ſatisfied only by promoting ignorance 
and ſuperſtition and implicite faith and pious frands, And hay- 
jng got what Azcniievs only wanted, (wiz. another world, 
on which he could fix 2007 otn xe Fe ere 


ho apt pee ee 
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NS meets tuo. the 
eee that vice, Who are regarded 
with ſuch veneration, and are even deemed ſacred, by the igno- 
rant multitude. 5 a 
© Moſt mer! are apt to bear = particular regard for members of 
_ Their own profeffion 3 but as a lawyer, or phyfician, or mer- 

| chant does, each of them, follow out his buſineſs apart, the in- 
tereſts of theſe profe ſſions are not ſo cloſely united as the intereſſs 
of clergymen of the ſame religion; where the whole body gains by 
eee RI 
eee | / 204 

| Few men can bear contradiQtion with vacknks; but 1 80 
e degree of fury on this article: Be- 
cauſe all their credit and livelihood depend upon the belief, 
which their opinions meet with ; and they alone pretend to a 
divine and ſupernatural authority, or have any colour for repre - 
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the contrary opinion may juſtly, at firſt ſight, ſeem 


Theologicum, or Theological Hatred, Wan 
- that, nee i the moſt ſerious and 


, rh | 
| rows aca 


| Revenge ita CI SL but. * to 
reign with the greateſt force in prieſts and women : Becauſe be- 
ing. deprived of the immediate exertion of anger, in violence 
and combat, they are apt to fancy themſelves deſpiſed on that 
account; and their pride ſupports their vindictive diſpoſition, | 


Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral 
cauſes, inflamed in that profeſſion ; and tho' ſeveral individuals 
eſcape the contagion, yet all wiſe governments will be on their 
guard againſt the attempts of a ſociety, who will for ever com- 
bine into one faction, and while it acts as a ſociety, will for 
mn | 

The temper of religion is grave and ſerious ; and this is the 
character required of priefts, which confines them to ftrift rules 
of decency, and commonly prevents irregularity and intemperance 
amongſt them. The gaiety, much leſs the exceſſes of pleaſure, is 
not permitted in that body; and this virtue is, perbaps, the only 
one, which they owe to their profeſſion, In religions, indeed, 
founded on ſpeculative principles, and where public difcourſes 
make a part of religious ſervice, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that the 
clergy will have a confiderable ſhare in the learning of che 
times; tho” tis certain that their tafte and eloquence will al 
ways be better than their {kill in reaſoning and philoſophy: But 
whoever poſſeſſes the other noble virtues of humanity, meekneſe, 
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kind ence: over every other N and Fa 
even thoſe: creatures, which are fitted to live in all 
climates, ſuch as dogs, horſes, c. do not attain the 
_ fame perfection in all. The courage of bull-dogs 
and game-cocks ſeems peculiar to ENMAND. FLan- 
DERs is remarkable for large and heavy horſes : 
Sraix for horſes light, and of good mettle. And 
any breed of theſe creatures, tranſported from one 
country into another, will ſoon loſe the qualities, 
which they derived from their native climate. It 
may beaſked, why: not the. ſame with men || ? 1 


3 


* „ no doubt, 4 is \he- 
holden for them t to nature or Ar not to the genius of his 


calling, | 
as no bad expedient in the Romans, for preventing the 
ſtrong effect of the prieſtly character, to make it a law that no 
one ſhould be received into the ſacerdotal office, till he was paſt 
6ſty years of age, Dion, Hal. lib. 1. The living 3 layman till 
that age, tis preſumed, would be able to fix the character. hg 


_—_ 


|} Cxsan [de Bell. Garrico, lib. x.) ſays that the Gar - 
110 horſes were very good; the Gzzman very bad. We find 
In lib. 5. that he was obliged to remount ſome GRAN cavalry 
with GaLLic horſes, At preſent, no part of Euxoysz has ſo, 
bad horſes of all kinds as FaAncZ: But GERMANY abounds 
with excellent war horſes. This may beget a little ſuſpicion, | 
that even animals depend not cn the climate z but on the differ- 


ent breeds, and on the {kill and care in rearing them. The 
£858 _ - north 
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TrxRt are few queſtions more curious than this, 
or which will occur oftener in our inquiries concern- 
ing human affairs; and therefore it may ve und to 
give it a ſerious examination. oY mw 
Tut human mind is of a very imitative nature; 
not is it poſſible for any ſet of men to converſe oth 
together, without acquiring a ſimilitude of manners, 
and comm unicating to each other their vices as well 
as virtues, The propenſity to company and ſociety 
is ſtrong in all rational creatures ; and the ſame diſpo- 
ſition, which gives us this propenſity, makes us enter 
deeply. into each other's ſentiments, and cauſes like 
paſſions and inclinations to run, as it were by conta- 
gion, thro? the whole club or knot of companions, 
Where a number of men are united into one political 
body, the occaſions of their intercourſe, muſt be ſo 
frequent, for defence, commerce, and governmen  - 
that, together with the ſame ſpeech or language, they 
** n a reſemblance in their manners, 0 
tri ok tt 5; | 100 . 


eee 1 the den b horſes of al kinds 

which are. in the world. In the neighbouring counties, north 
fide the TwzzD, no good horſes of any kind are to he met 
with. STz ano, lid. 2. rejedts, in a great meafore, the in- 
fluence of climate upon men. All is cuſtom and education, ſays 
be. It is not from nature, that the AruENIANsS are learned, 
the LACEDEMONIANS. ignorant, and the Taxsaks too, who 
are ſtill nearer neighbours to the former. Even the 1 ed 


animals, he adds, depends hot on imite,.” 
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ture of the ſame dye; men bei 


have a common or national character, as well as a 


nature produces all kinds of temper and underſtand- 
ing in great abundance, it follows not that the always 


produces them in like proportiovs, and that in every 
ſociety the ingredients of induſtry and indolence, va- 
lour and cowardice, humanity and brutality, wiſdom 
and folly, will be mixed after the ſame manner. In 
the infancy of ſociety, if any of cheſe diſpoſitions be 
found in. greater abundance than the rel, it will natu- 
rally prevail in the compoſition, and give a tincture to 
the national character. Or ſhould it be aſſerted, that 
no ſpecies of temper can reaſonably be preſumed to 
predominate, even in thoſe contracted ſocieties, and 
that the fame proportions will always be preſerved in 
the mixture; yet ſurely the perſons in credit and au- 
_ thority, being a more contracted body, cannot always 
be preſumed to be of the fame character; and their 
influence on the manners of the people, muſt, at all 
times, be very conſiderable. If on the firſt eftabliſh- 
ment of a republic, a BM Urs ſhould be placed in au- 
thority, and be tranſported with ſuch an enthuſiaſm 


or Hberty and public good, as to overlook all the ties 


of nature, as well as private intereft, ſuch an illuſ- 
trious example will naturally have an effect on the 
whole ſociety, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every 


one generation, the next muſt imbibe a deeper tine. 
ing more ſuſceptible of 
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all impreſſions during infancy, and retaining «theſe 

impreſſions as long as they remain in the world. 1 
aſſert, then, that all national characters, where they 
depend not on fixed moral cauſes, proceed from ſuch 
accidents as theſe, and that — no dife 
cernible n on the human mind. | 


Ir we run over the whole globe, or revolve all the 
annals of hiſtory, we ſhall diſcover every where ſigns 
of this ſympathy or contagion of manners, none of 
the influence of air or climate, 


Fin. We may obſeeve, that POOR very exten- 
ſive government has been eſtabliſhed for many cen - 
turies, it ſpreads a national character over the whole 
empire, and communicates to every part a ſimilitude 

of manners. Thus the Catnzse have the greateſt 
uniformity of character imaginable ; tho? the air and 
climate, in different parts of thoſe vaſt dominions, 
admit of very conſiderable variations. 


| Secondly. In ſmall governments, which are conti- 
guous, the people have notwithſtanding a different 
character, and are often as diſtinguiſhable in theit 
manners as the moſt diſtant nations. Arnzus and 
Tuezzs were but a ſhort day's journey from each 
other; tho the ATHenians were as remarkable for 
ingenuity, politeneſs, and gaiety, as the THE vans 
for dulneſs, age and a phlegmatic temper. 

PLUTARCHs 
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Pi urax cu, diſcourſing of the effects of air on the 
minds of men, obſerves, that the inhabitants of the 
Pix zum poſſeſſed very different tempers from thoſe 
of the higher town of Aruzes, which was diſtant 
about four miles from the former: But I believe no 
one attributes the difference of manners, in Wa PPI x 
and St. Ja uEs's, to a difference of air or climate. 


Tray. The fame national Sata commonly 
follows the authority of government to a preciſe 
boundary ; and upon crofling a river or paſſing a 
mountain, one finds a new ſet of manners, with a 
new government. The LanGvuepocians and Gas- 
cans are the gayeſt people of all Fxance ; but 
whenever you, paſs the Przzxzes, you are among 
SPANIARDS. . Is it conceivable, that the qualities of 
the air ſhould change fo exactly with the limits of an 
empire, which depend ſo much on the accidents of 
battles, negociations, and marriages ? 


: Feurthly. Where any * of men ſcattered over 
diſtant nations, have a. cloſe ſociety or communi- 
cation together, they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, 
and have but little in common with the nations 
amongſt whom they live. Thus the Jaws in Eu. 
ROPE, and the AxuENiAxs in che eaſt, have a pe- 

er; and the former are as much noted 


!! OS " 


un N on 


_ careleſs of their behaviour, except among themſelves, 
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for fraud, as the latter for probity . The Jeſuites, 
in all Roman-catholic countries, are alſo obſerved to 
have a character peculiar to themſelves. | 


 Fiſtbb. Where any accident, as a Jiforence * 
language or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting 
the ſame country, from mixing with each other, they 
will preſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtinct and even 
oppoſite ſet of manners. The integrity, gravity, and 
bravery of the Tuxxs, form an exact contraſt to the 
deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern CaLenm 


Sixthly. The ſame ſet of manners will follow a na- 
tion, and adhere to them over the whole globe, as 
well as the ſame laws and language. The Syawsn,' 
ExcL1sH, FRENCH and Doren colonies are adi 


tinguiſhable even between WE . f 
| S730 
Seventbly. The manners of a people per bens very. 


i conſiderably from one age to another; either by great 


alterations in their government, by the mixtures of 


SRO or by that inconſtancy, to which all hu- 


A mall ſect or ſociety amidſt a n are > commonly moſt” 


regular jn their morals ; becauſe they are more remarked, and 


the faults of individuals draw diſhonour on the whole. The 


| only exception to this rule is, when the ſuperſtition and preju- 


dices of the large ſociety are ſo ſtrong as to throw an infamy on 
the ſmaller ſociety, independent of their morals, For in that” 
caſe, having no character either to ſave or gain, they become 


difficulty, at preſent, (at leaſt one would have found 
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of the ancient Gaz S have nothing in common 
with the ſtupidity and indolence of che preſent inha- 
bitants of thoſe regions. Candour, bravery, and 
love of liberty, formed the character of the ancient 
Romans; as ſubtilty, cowardice, and a ſlaviſh diſpo- 
ſition do that of the modern. The old SrANIANRDS 
were reftleſs, turbulent, and ſo addicted to war, that 
many of them killed themſelves, when deprived of 
their arms by the Romans *. One would find an equal 


it fifty years ago) to rouze up the modern Syanianrps 
to arms; The BaTavians were all ſoldiers of for- 
tune, and hired themſelves into the Rowan! armies, 


Their poſterity make uſe of foreigners for the ſame 
purpoſe that the Rox a xs did their anceſtors. Tho 


ſome ſtrokes of che Fx RENNER character be the ſame 


with that, which CxsA x has aſeribed to the Gaul s; 
yet what compariſon between the civility, humanity, 
and knowledge of the modern inhabitants of that 
country, and the ignorance, barbarity, and groſſneſs 
of the ancient ? Not to inſiſt upon the great difference 
betwixt- the preſent poſſeſſors of BA ITA, and thoſe 
before the Rom aw, conqueſt ; we may obſerve, that 
our anceſtors, a few centuries ago, were funk into 


to, mo ah. kante Jo century * were 
1 eie, if on. 
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now ſettled into the moſt cool indifference-with re- 
e Wan in: | 
Nen ae 5 


Y Fabel 3 Where 3 ee nations ; hab 


a very cloſe. communication together, either by po- 


licy, commerce, or travelling, they acquire a ſimi- 
litude of manners, proportioned to the communica« 
tion. Thus all the Fa Ax s appear to have à uni- 
form character to the eaſtern nations. The differen- 
ces among them are like the particular accents of dif- 
ferent provinces, Which are not diſtinguiſhabla, ex- 
cept by an ear accuſtomed to dent and bern com- 
monly * 1 | 


Ninthly. We may often om a - wonderful mix- 
ture of manners and characters in the ſame nation, 
government: And in this particular, the EncL1sr 
are the moſt remarkable of any people, that ever were 


in the world. Nor is this to be afcribed to the mu- 


tability and uncertainty of their climate, or to any 
other phyſical! cauſes; ſince all theſe cauſes take place 
in their neighbouring kingdom of Scor Laub, with 
out having the ſame effect. Where the government 


of a nation is altogether republican, it is apt to beget 
a particular ſet of manners. Where it is altogether 


| monarchical, it ia more apt to have the ſame effeck; 
. the* imitation of . ſuperiors ſpreading the national 


manners 


* 
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part of a ſtate conſiſts altogether of merchants, i ſuch 
as HoLLanD, their uniform way of life will fix their 
character. If it conſiſts chiefly of nobles, and landed 
gentry, like Gzzamany, France, and Srain, the | 
fame effect follows. The genius of a particular ſet 

or religion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a peo- 
yy But the Ex GIs government is a mixture of 


y, ariſtocracy, and democracy. The people 


in EAR are compoſed of gentry and merchants. 


All ſes of religion are to be found: among them. 


And the great liberty and independency, which they 


enjoy, allows every one to diſplay the manners pe- 
culiar to him. Hence the ExncGlisn, of any people 
in the univerſe, have the leaſt of a national character ; 
_ this vo — "man my ſtand for ſuch, 3 
eee eee eee 


climate, the degrees of heat and cold ſhould naturally 
he expected to have a mighty influence; ſince no- 


thing has a greater effect on all plants and irrational 


animals. And indeed there is ſome reaſon to think, 
that all the nations, Which live beyond the polar cir- 


cles or between the tropics, are inferior to the reſt of 
the ſpecies, and are utterly incapable of all the higher 


attainments of the human mind. The poverty and 


miſery of the northern inhabitants of the globe, and 
the indolence of the ſouthern from their few neceſ- 
ties, may, perhaps, account for this remarkable dif- 
b gnibssr} ring jo. AQ ference, 
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de, 


ö — that the cha cer < ons 
are very promiſcuous in 'the temperate climates, and 


that almoſt all the general obſervations,” which Rave 
been formed of the more ſouthern or more northern 


nations.in;theſe climates, are found 10 e 


and fallacioys* i REES RT br 


* 


Suri we ay, chat tis Cd «fit fun 
inflames the imagination of men, and gives it a pe- 
ce * and vracity. Ihe Fatten, Greis, 


» ee eee A e 


ſpecies of men (for there are four or five different kings) te be 
naturally inferior to the whites, There never was 2 civilized 
nation of any other complexion than white, nor even any indi- 
vidual eminent eicher in action or ſpeculation,” "No'ihigenioos 
other hand, tl.e:moſt rode and batbarous bf the whites, ſuch ag 
the ancient Ox ME., the preſent TARTAR, baye fill ſome, 
thing eminent about them, in their valour, form of 

or ſome other particular. Such a uniform and conſtant differ- 
ence could nat happen; in ſo many countries and ages, If nature 
had not made an. original diſtin cxion betwixt theſe breeds of 
men. Not to mention our colonies, there are Nx on og flaves 
diſperſed all over Evnoyr, of which none eyer diſcovered any 
fymptoms' of ingemilty z cho“ low people, without education, 
will ſtart up amongſt us, and diſtinguiſh themſelves in every pro- 
fefſian, | In IAuAdA indeed they talk of one negroe as à man 


of parts and learning; but tis likely he is admired for very 


lender 1 like a 
plainly, * — — $464. 34* {| 


who ſpeaks few words 
27 3+ Þ 17 n i "a {FR L 
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Eoxrriaxs and Paz zig, are remarkable for gai · 
ery... The SPANIARDS, - \PuRxs; and; CHINESE: are 
oted for gravity. and a-ſerious ey without any 
difference 


*7; : 8 98 bs 8 EY , 1 , ; - 5 4 * 4 SEE « | j 8 
of temper... nnen enn 798 to banyot 1930 


Tur Garxks and RoARs, who « daily all other 
nations barbarians, confined genius and a fine under- 
ſtanding to the more ſouthern climates, and pranoun- 
ced the northern nations incapable of all kno wledge 


| and civility. But BAIxain bas produced as great 


men, either for action or learning, as Grezce or 
ITALY has to boaſt of. eee es 


- Tits" pretended, tht a8 aa e of men be 
| come more delicate as te country approaches nearer 


the ſun; and chat the taſte of beauty and elegance re- 
ceives proportionable improvements in every laticnde + 
as we may particularly obſerve of the languages, of f 
which the more ſouthern are ſmooth and melodious, 
the nomhern harſh and pptuncable, But this obſerv- 
ation holds not -univerſally. The Aranic is un- 
couth and diſagreeable: The Musco vir ſoft and 
muſical. Energy, ſtrength, and ſometimes harſhneſs 


F- form the charakter of the Larix tongue: The Ira⸗ 


LIAN is the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effeminate lan- 
guage, which: can poſſibly be imagined. Every lan- 
guage will depend ſomen hat on che manners of the 

people; bat muck" more ön chat original Hock of 
0 es, 
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words and ſounds, which they received from their an- 
ceſtors, and which remain unchangeable, even while 
their manners admit of the greateſt alterations. Who 
can doubt, but the ExoLIs EH are at preſent a much 
more polite and knowing people than the GRAExS 
were for ſeveral ages after the ſiege of To? Yet 


there is no compariſon between the language of Mir - 


Tow and tiat of Houzz. Nay, the greater are the 


alterations and improvements, which happen in the 


manners of a people, the leſs can be expected in their 

language. A few great and refined geniuſes will 

communicate their taſte and knowledge to a whole 

people, and produce the greateſt improvements: - 

But they fix the tongue by their writings, and pre- 
yent, in ſome degree, its farther changes. | 


þ IO Bac has obſerved, — 
the ſouth are, in. general, more ingenious than thoſs 
of the north ; but that, where the native of a cold 
climate has genius, he riſes to a higher pitch than can 
be reached by the ſouthern wits. This obſervation a 
late writer confirms, by comparing the ſouthern 
wits to cucumbers, which are commonly. all. good of 


/- their kind; but at, beſt are an inſipid fruit: While 


the northern geniuſes) are like melons, of which not 
one in fifty is good; but when it is good, it has an 
exquiſite reliſh, I believe this remark may be allow. 
ed juſt, when confined to the Euxor an nations, and 
” * Br, Berkeley: Minute philoſopher, 
A ta 
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to the preſent age, or rather to the preceding one: 
But then I think it may be accounted for from mo- 
ral cauſes. All the ſciences and liberal arts have been 
imported. to us from the ſouth ; and tis eafy to ima- 
gine, that, in the firſt ardor of application, when ex- 


+ - Cited by emulation and by glory, the few, who were 


addicted to them, would carry them to the greateſt 
height, and ſtretch every nerve, and every faculty, to 
reach the pinnacle of perfeQtion. Such illuſtrious 
examples ſpread knowledge every where, and begot 
an univerſal eſteem for the ſciences : After which, 
*tis no wonder, that induſtry relaxes ; while men 
meet not with ſuitable encouragement, nor arrive at 
ſuch diſtinction by their attainments, The univerſal 
diffuſion of learning among a people, and the intire 
baniſhment of groſs ignorauce and ruſticity, is, there- 
in particular perſons. It ſeems to be taken for grant- 
ed in the dialogue de Oratoribus, that knowledge 
was much more common in Ves»Aa8an's age than in 
that of Crezro or Avavsrus. QvincTiLian 
alſo complains of the profanation of learning, by its 
becoming too vulgar. * Formerly, fays Juvenar, 
« ſcience was confined to Greece and Tracy. Now 
the whole world emulate Arens and Roux. 
« Eloquent Gaul. has taught BxiTain, knowing in 
* Ar laws. Nen Tavis Entertains thoughts of 

_ & hiring 


9 3 * 


ſtate of learning is remarkable; becauſe Juvenar is 
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« hiring rhetoricians for its in ruction 1.“ This 


himſelf the laft of the Roman writers, who poſſeſſed 
any degree of genius. Thoſe, who ſucceeded, are 
valued for nothing but the matters of fact, of which 
they give us information. I hope the late converſion 
of Muscovy. to the ſtudy of the ſciences will not 
prove a like prognoſtic to the preſent period of learn- 


ing. 


Carpimar BexrTtvoctio gives the preference to 
the northern nations above the ſouthern with regard 
to candour and fincerity; and mentions, on the one 
hand, the SraNIARDS and Tratrans, and on the 
other, the FI ENA and Gexmans, But I am apt 


to think, that this has happened by accident, The 


ancient Rouaxs ſeem to have been a candid ſincere 
people as are the modern Tuaks. But if we muſt 


needs ſuppoſe, that this event has ariſen from fixed 
_ Cauſes, we may only conclude from it, that all ex- 


tremes are apt to concur, and are commonly attended 
with the ſame conſeqgences. Treachery is the uſual 
concomitant of ignorance and barbariſm; and if civi- 


| + * Sed Cantaber unde 
| Stoieus ? antiqul præſertim ætate Metelli, 
Nunc totus On A1As, noftraſque babet erbte Arx As. 
GAxTL1A cauſidicos docuit facunda BàITANR NOS: 
De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Tu. Satyr. xg, 
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lized nations ever embrace ſubtle and crooked poli- 
tics, *tis from an exceſs of refinement, which makes 
them diſdain the plain direct road to power and 
Mos r conqueſts have gone from north to 'fouth ; 
and hence it has been inferred, that the northern na- 
tions poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and fero- 
city. But it would have been juſter to have ſaid, that 
molt conqueſts are made by poverty and want upon 
plenty and riches. The SARACENS, leaving the de. 
ſerts of Az an14, carried their conqueſts northwards 
upon all the fertile provinces of the Rowan empire; 
and met the Turxs half way, who were coming 
fouthwards from the deſerts of Tartany. | | 


An eminent writer ® has Nene that all cou- 
ragious animals are alſo carnivorous, and that greater 
courage is to be expected in a people, ſuch as the 
Euer isu, whoſe food is ſtrong and hearty, than in 
the half · ſtarved commonalty of other countries. But 
che SwebzE-, notwithſtanding their diſadvantages in 
this particular, ate not inferior, in martial courage, 
do any nation that ever was in the world. jp 


In general, we may obſerve, that courage, of all 
national qualities, is the .moſt precarious; becauſe it 


Sir Wirt 1a Tauris's account of the Netherlands. 
* is 
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is exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every 

be of conſtant and univerſal uſe, and for ſeveral ages, 

may become habitual to the whole people. I cou- 

rage be preſerved, it muſt be by diſcipline, example, 

and opinion. The tenth legion of CSA R, and the 

regiment of Picanvy in Francs were formed pro- 

miſcuouſly from among the citizens; but having 
once entertained a notion, that they were the 

troops in the ſervice, Pu very. opinion really mad 


N 


them ſuch. SES np 


55 own it r too "bat Hen 
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et Av Tas alc bats on opinion, 
we may obſerve, that of the two chief tribes of the 
Gu E8K5, the Dowians; and Ton rans,-thes former 
were always eſteemed, and always appeared more 
braye. and manly than the latter; tho' the colonies of 
both che tribes were interſperſed. and intermingled 
thro? all the extent of Gaze, the leſſer As 1, 81. 
ClLY, IraLy, and the iſlands of the Aotan ſea, 
The Arusxiaxs were the only lovans that ever 
had any reputation for valour or military atchieve- 

ments ; ' tho? even theſe were eſteemed inferior to the 


LACEPEMON1ANS,, the dae. Nelke Dee +: 
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Ta: B only obſervation, wich regard to the nne 
of men in different -chmates,. on which we can: reſt 
any weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the 
F434 regions have a Oy: inclination to ſtrong 
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liquors, and thoſe in the ſouthern to love and wo- 
men. One cau aſlign a. very/ probable ical cauſe 
for this difference. Wine, and gijiilled ſpirits warm 
the frozen blood in the colder: climates, and- forufy 
men againſt the injuries of the weather: As the ger 
vial; heat of the fun in the countries expoſed 10 bis 
beams, os Hood, ___ FR the. 7 1 
twixt the ſexes. bee & 


l too; the matter may he 8 "fog 
"LEW PTY All firong liquors are rater in the 
north, and conſequently are more coveted. Dio- 
porvus Steer i tells us, that the 'Gavis, in 
rely. des hay — in the puchem 


"thereby renders their frequent commerce more dau- 
gerous, and inflames their mutual paſſfon. This 


makes parents and huſbands more jealous and reſerv- 
ed; which fill farther inflames the paſſion. Not to 
mention, E as — 5 ſooner i 6h the 11 


A 47 439; Wax 
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ple er proof that national characters may alter very much. 
Taciturnity, as a national character, implies unſociableneſs, 
Aver in his Politics, bock 2 chap. 9. fays chat the 
due a. the only; wake nation, who ere negligent "of 
„ PHY 6 $4$1:149 2017; N $35 4310 0 
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regions, tis neceſſary to obſerve: greater jealduſy and 
care in their education; it being evident, that a girl 
of twelve cannot poſſeſs equal diſcretion to govern this 
paſſion, with one, who feels not its violence RN ſhe 
be ſeventeen or eighteen, | | 


\ Pakikavy too, the fact is falſe, * nature has, ei- 
ther from moral or phyſical cauſes, diſtributed theſe 


different inclinations to the different climates. | The | 
ancient Ga egz«s, tho' born in a warm climate, ſeem 


to have been much addicted to the bottle; nor were 
their parties of pleaſure any thing but matches of 
drinking among the men, who. paſſed their time alto- 
gether apart from the fair ſex. Vet when Al EX AN 
DER led the Gas into Per 314, a ſtill more ſouth- 
kind, in imitation of the Pzxs1an manners. 89 
honourable was the character of a drunkard among 
the PerxS1ans, that Cyxos the younger, ſoliciting 

the ſober Laczpzmonans for ſuccour againſt his 
| brother AzTaxzkxes, claims it chiefly on accourit 
of his ſuperior endowments, as more valorous, more 
bountiful, and a. better drinker f. Dazivs Hys- 
TASPES made it be inſcribed on his tomb-ſtone, 
—_—_ and princely qualities, that 


» Banviow maxime in winum, E gue china ſerene 
effuft ſunt, Quin, Con, Lib. 5. Cap. 1 
| 7 Pror. SYMP, Lib. 1. Queſt. 4, l 

Qs no 
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no one could bear a greater quantity of liquor. You 
may obtain any thing of the Necrots' by offering 
them ſtrong drink; and may eaſily prevail with them 
to fell, not only their parents, but their wives and 
miſtreſſes, for a caſk of brandy. In. France and 
ITaLy few drink pure wine, except in the greateſt 
heats of ſummer; and indeed, it is then Almoſt as 
neceſſary, in order to recruit the ſpirits, evaporatell 
'by heat, as it is in Swebzu, during the winter, in 
order to warm the bodies congealed by the * 
the ſeaſon. 


eee amorous 
_ Uiſpoſition, no people were more jealous than the 
Muscevrrxs, before their communication with Eu- 
Kors had ſomewhat altered their manners in this 
Bor ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by phy- 
Real principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two 
paſſions, the one to the northern, the other to the 
- . Jouthern regions; we can only infer, that the climate 
may affect the, groſſer and more bodily organs of our 
Frame ; not that it can work upon thoſe ner organs, 
oon which the operations of the mind and underſtand- 
ang depend. And this is agreeable to the analogy of 
mature. The. races of animals never degenerate when 
«carefully tended; and horſes, in particular, always 
ow, their blood in their ſhape, ſpirit, and ſwiftneſs: 


i 
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But a coxcomb may beget a philoſopher, as a .man of 
virtue may leave a worthleſs progeny. i 


T sHALL conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that 
tho' the paſſion for liquor be much more brutal and 
debaſing than love, which, when properly managed, 
is the ſource of all politeneſs and refinement ; yet this 
gives not ſo great an advantage to the ſouthern cli- 
mates, as we may be apt, at firſt fight, to imagine. 
When love goes beyond a certain pitch, it renders 
men jealous, and cuts off the free intercourſe between 
the ſexes, on which the politeneſs of a nation will al- 
ways much depend. And if we would ſubtiline and 
-refine upon this point, we might obſerve, that na- 
tions, in very temperate climates, ſtand the faireſt 
chance for all ſorts of improvement; their blood not 
being ſo inflamed as to render them jealous, and yet 
being warm enough to make them ſer a due value on 
the charms and endowments of the fair ſex. 
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1 Kine an unaccountable pleaſure, which the 
ſpectators of a well wrote tragedy receive from 
Fry. vn terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, which are 
in themſelves difigreeable and uneaſy. The more 
they are touched and affected, the more are they de- 
lghted with the ſpectacle, and as ſoon as the uneaſy 
paſſions ceaſe to operate, the piece is at an end. ' One 
ſcene of full joy and contentment and ſecurity is the 
utmoſt; chat any compoſition of this kind can bear; 
and it is ſure always to be the concluding one. If in 
the texture of the piece, there be interwoven any 
ſeenes of fatisfuction, they afford only faint gleams of - 
pleaſure, which are thrown in by way of variety, and 
in order to plunge the actors into deeper diſtreſs, by 
means of that contraſt and diſappointment. The 
whole art of the poet is Feu in rouzing and 
ſupporting the compaſſion and in ignation, the anxi- 
ety. and reſentment of his audience. "MN are plea- 
ſed 
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ſed in proportion as they are afflicted, and never are 
ſo happy as when they employ tears, ſobs, and crie: 
wo give vent to their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, 


Lola with the tendereſt ſympathy and compaſſion. 


Tas few” critics, who" have had ſome tincture of 
Philsſophy, have remarked this fingular plizno- 
menon, and have 6 ſor it. 


La — i 443 refleAiona on poetry .and 
painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſa- 

greeable to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate of. in- 
dolence, into which it falls upon the removal of 
| very paffon and oc won. To get rid of this 
painful ſituation, 1 it ſeeks every amaſement and pur- 
ſuit ; buſineſs, gaming,:ſhows, executions; whatever 
will rouze the paſſions, . and; take its attention from 
| Itſelf. ; No matter what the paſſion is: Let it be. diſ- 
agreeable, afflicting, melancholy, difordered ; it i 
FF 
eee HE 45 


Ins impeiible not to admit this account, as 3 
At leaſt, in part ſatisfactory. You may obſerve, when 
there are ſeveral tables of gaming, that all the company 
un to thoſe, where the deepeſt Play is, even tho” they | 
Find not there the beſt players. "The view, or at 
Heaſt, imagination of high paſſons, ariſing from great 


oſs or gain, affects the ſpeQtatars WE gives 
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them ſome touches of the Game paſſions, and-ſerves 
them for a momentary entertainment. It.makes the. 
time paſs the eafier with them, and is ſome relief to 
that oppreſſion, under which men commonly labour, 
when left intirely to their own thoughts. and medi- 


5 tations. 1 | | 8 


Ws find, that common Iyars always magnify, in 
their narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diſtreſs, 
ſickneſs, deaths, murders, and cruelties ; as well as 


Joy, beauty, mirth, and magnificence. It is an ab- 


ſurd ſecret, which they have for pleaſing their com- 
pany, fixing their attention, and attaching them to 
ſuch marvellous | Yn e 


_ tions, which they excite. 


| Tas «8 is, however, a difficulty of * to the 
ꝓreſent ſubjeR, in its full extent, this ſolution, how- 
ever ingeniaus.and ſatisfactory it. may appear. It is 
certain, that the ſame object of diſtreſs, which pleaſes 
in a tragedy, were it really ſet before us, would give 
the moſt unfeigned uneaſineſs; tho it be then the 
moſt effectual cure of languor and indolence. Mon- 
KHeur FTM ZLI ſeems to have been ſenſible of this 
Uifficulty ; and accordingly. attempts another ſolution 
of (ys AA REY 2 makes ſome 0 
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* PEAsUnE and pain,” ſays he, © which are two 
« ſentiments ſo different in themſelves, differ not ſo 
„ mach in their cauſe. From the inftance of tick - 
« ling, it appears, that the movement of pleaſure 
« puſhed. a. little too far, becomes pain; and that 
« the movement of pain, à little moderated, be- 
« comes pleaſure. | Hence it proceeds, that there is 
d ſack a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft and agreeable: It is a 

& pain weakened and diminiſhed. The heart likes 
« naturally to be moved and affected. Melancholy 


4 objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and ſorrowfub 
provided they are ſoftened by ſome circumſtance” 


« Tt is certain, that on the theatre, the repreſentation 
«+ has atmoſt the effect of reality; but yet it has not 
« altogether that effect. However we may be hur- 
« ried away by the ſpectacle; whatever dominion 


* the ſenſes and imagination may ufurp over the rea- 


« fon; there tilt Turks at the botttom a certain idea 
„ of falfhood in the whole of what we ſee, This 


? « jdea, tho” weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices-to diminiſh 


« the pain which we ſuffer from the misfortunes of 
« thoſe whom we love, and to reduce that affliction 
i e eee Ces WC ICs We 

«« weep for the misfortune of a hero, to whom we 
* nm ande ecke rg fte 


« E 
70 compoſes an agreeable ſorrow, and tears that de- 


3g „It ws, Det as di een, which is cauſed by 


exterior 
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neee than the 
« conſolation which ariſes from an internal reflection, 


they are the effects and ſymptoms, of E which 
* * ought to prevail in the compolition.” ip 


 Tr1ddlution 9 juſt and convincing 15 per- 
haps jt wants, Gill ſome new- additiom in order to 
make it anſwer fully the phænomenon, which we 
here examine. All the paſſions, excited by eloquence, 
are agrecable in the higheſt degree, as well as thoſe 
which are moved by painting and the theatre. The 
epilogues of Cickxo are, on this account chiefly, the 
delight of every reader of taſte 3 and it is difficult to 
read ſome of them without the deepeſt ſympathy. and 
forrow.” His, mezit as an orator, no doubt, 
much on his ſucceſs in this particular. When he 
raiſed tears in his judges and all his audience, they 
thetic deſcription of the butchery made by VEnRES of 
the $1ciLian captains is a maſter- piece of this kind: 
But I believe none will affirm, that the being preſent 
at a melancholy. ſcene of that nature would afford any 
entertainment. Neither is the ſorrou / here ſoftened 
by fiction: For the audience were convinced of the 
reality of every circumſtance. - What is it then, 
which in this cafe raiſes a pleaſure from the boſom” of 
ame ſo to fpeale ; * a » en which fill 
SAVES! 115 It vl 38 ..39,. 40 A { I ie. 17101 * Tetains 
_— 
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* ANSWER : : This crore inary. effect proceeds from 
that very eloquence, with which the melancholy 
ſeene is repreſented. The genius required to _ 
objects in a lively-manner, the art employed in col- 
 leQting all the pathetic circuimſtances, the judgment 

diſplayed in diſpoſing them; the exerciſe, IL fay;' of 
theſe noble talents, together with the force of expreſ. 
Hon, and beauty of oratorial numbers, diffafe the 
Higheſt ſatisfaction on the audience, and excite the 
| moſt delightful movements. By this means, the un- 
eaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions is not only over- 
powered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger of an op- 
poſite kind; but the Whole movement of thoſe pal- 
ſions is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the delight 
oratory, employed on an unintereſting ſubject, would 
not pleaſe half ſo much, or rather would appear alto- 
gether zidiculous 3 and the mind. being left in abſo- 
and indifference, would reliſh none of 
thoſe beauties of i imagination or expreſſion, Which, if 
joined to paſſion, give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment. 
the ſentiments of beauty. The latter, being the 
predominant emotion, ſeize the whole mind, and con- 
| * into themſelves, or at a 
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them ſo ſtrongly as totally to alter their nature: And 
the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed by paſſion, 
and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole a 
ſtrong movement, which is altogether delightful, 


Tus — principle takes place i in tragedy ; ; with 


this addition, that tragedy is an imitation, and imi- 


tation is always of itſelf agreeable; ' This circum- 


Nance ,ſerves ſtill farther. to {mooth the motions of, 


paſſion, and convert the whole feeling into one uni- 
form and ftrong enjoyment. Objects of the greateſt 
terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in painting, and pleaſe more 
than the moſt beautiful objects, that appear calm and 
indifferent *. The affection, rouzing the mind, ex- 
cites a large ftock of ſpitit and vehemence3 which i is 
all transformed into pleaſure by the force of the pre- 


vailing movement. It is thus the fittion of 5 
bottens the pafion, by an infuion* of a new feeling, 


as well as any other paſſion: But they ſeem not to dwell ſo 


much on theſe melancholy affections as the poets, who, tho” 
they copy every emotion of the human breaſt, yet paſs very quick- 
ly over the agreeable ſentiments. A painter repreſents only one 


Inftant; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure to aſtect and 


delight the ſpeRator : But nothing can furniſh to the poet a 
variety of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, except diftreſy, 
terror, or anxiety. Compleat joy and fatisfaction is attended” 
with n — ww. E 


mY « þ F 
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not merely by weakening or diminiſhing the ſorrow, 
You'may by degrees weaken a real forrow, till it to- 
tally diſappears ; yet in none of its gradations will it 
ever give pleaſure ; except, perhaps, by accident, to 
a man ſunk under lethargic indolence, whom it rou- 
zes from that languid ſtate. 


To confirm this theory, it will be en 


duce other inftances, where the ſubordinate move- 


ment is converted into the predominant, and gives 
force- to it, tho of a different, 2 ſometimes 
ee 1 


"Nov ELTY naturally excites the ied, aa attracts 
our attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, 
are always converted into any paſſion, belonging to 
| the object, and join their force to it. Whether an 
event excites joy or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or 
good-will, it is ſure to produce à ſtronger affection, 
when new or unuſual. And tho' novelty of itſelf be 
| q it enforces the Painful, & well as agreeable 
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11 
ly by che narration of any event, the beſt method of 
increaſing i its effect would be artfully to delay inform- 
ing him of it, and frſt excite his curioſity and impa- 
tiene before you. let him into the ſecret. This is the 
10 practiſed by Ia in the famous ſcene of 

hy SHAKE- 


Suakkergadt and every ſpectator is ſenſible, that 


powerful an | Influence. | 
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mem - WR e e eee enn 
paſſion is hive readily tranafrinmod? 1 as giddis 


minant. 


Dirricut rise increaſe 5 of euery kind; 
and by rouſing our attention, and exciting our active 
powers, they 8 an emotion, which nouriſhes 

PARENTS s ans love that child moſt, Seb 
fickly infirm frame of body has occaſioned them the 


greateſt pains, trouble, and anxiety, in rearing him. 


The agreeable ſentiment of affection here N 


force from ſentiments of ancaſineſs. 


iti endears ſo much a friend a 
his death. The pleaſure of bis 3 has not ſo 


* 
* 


6 1 is a ainfül Palle! yet, nnn 
mare of it, the agreeable affection of love has diffi- 
culty to ſubſiſt i in its full force and violence. Abſence 
is alſo a great fource of complaint amongſt lovers, 
and gives them the greateſt uncaſineſs : Yet nothing 
is more favourable to their mutual paſkon, than ſhort 
intervals of that kind. And if long intervals be per · 


P Kune thro' time, men are ac» 


" * 
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.cuſtomed to thiem, and they ceaſe to give uneaſineſs. 
Jealouſy. and abſence in love compoſe the dolce. pic- 
cante of the ITAL. which er r 2 
tial to all pleaſure. x1” Ul 


"THERE is a fine erm of the elder Pl in x, 
which illuſtrates the principle here inſiſted on. 7: i, 
very remarkable, ſays he, that the laſt works of cele- 
brated artifts, <vbich they left imperfect, are always 
the me prized, ſuch as the Ix 1 of AAT IDE,, the 
TyYXDARIDES of Nicouacuvs, the Mepra_ of 
TiMoMacHus, ard the Venus of APELLEs. Theje 
are valued even above their finiſhed productions : The 
broken lineaments of the piece, and the half formed idea 
of the painter are carefully fludied ; and our very grief 
for that curieus band, which had been flopped by aeath, 


it an additional increaſe to our pleaſare *. 
" Taxss ibftances (and many, more, wight be col- 


lected) are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight into the 


. 1 * 


Illad vero perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſu- 


prewa opera artificum, imperſectaſque tabulas, ſieut, In1N Ants. 


T1D1s, TYXDARIDAS NICOMACHI, MzDxAM T1MOMACK1, 


& TD diximus VIX IM Ar II Is, in majori admiratione 


eſſe quam perſecta. Quippe in iis lineamenta reliqua, ipſeque 
cogitationes artificum ſpectantur, atque in lenocinio commenda- 
tionis dolor eſt F 3 
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: to ſhow us, that -the'pleaſure; 


fs, analogy. 


21 
7 


ic- * which poets, orators, and muſicians give us, by ex- 
N= citing, grief, ſorrow, indignation, compaſſion, is not 


f5 extraordinary nor paradoxical, as it may at firſt 
ſight appear. The force of 1 imagination, the energy 
of expreſſion, the power « of numbers, the charms of 
imitation; all theſe are naturally, of themſelves, der 
lightful to the mind: "And when the object preſented 
lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the pleaſure ſtill riſes 
upon us, by the converſion of this ſubordinate moye- 
2 into that which is predominant. The paſſion, 
tho, perhaps, naturally, and, when excited by the 
ample appearance of a real object, it may be painful; 
yet is fo ſmoothed, and ſoftened, and mollified,.when 
railed by the finer arts, chat HOGS hinted 
tertainment. 3 «5 ae” 36 5" EE, 
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To confirm this . l obſerve, that 
if the movements of the imagination be not predo- 
minant above thoſe: of the paſſion, a contrary effect 
follows; and the former, being now ſubordinate; 
| is converted into. the latter, and 1 1 
ee perks faonr. + ' 


Was could ever think of it as a n 
for comforting, an afflicted parent, to exaggerate; with 
all the force of oratory; the irreparable loſs, which 
he has met with by the death of a favourite child 7 
2 3 88 I here | 
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Tur ſhame, . n ** 
doubt, roſe in proportion to the noble eloquence and 
vehemence of Cicero : So alſo did his pain and 
uneaſineſs. Theſe former paſſions were too ſtron ng 
for the pleafure ariſing from the beauties of elocu: 
tion; and operated, cho from che fame principle, 


yet in a contrary, manner, to the ſympathy, Sy 
— and indignation of the audience. . 


Load Cranznbon, when he approaches the ca- 
taltrophe of the yal party; ſuppoſes, that his narra- 
tion muſt then become infinitely difagreeable ; - and 
he hurries over the King's death, without giving us 
one circumſtance of it. He conſidets it as too horrid 

2 ene to be contemplated with any ſatisfaction, or 


tering and, by conſequence, the wy: a agreeable 
As ben er, nen may be too 

bloody and atrocious. It may encite ſach move- 

ments of horror as will not ſoften into pleaſurez/ and 
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nature, ſerves only to augment our un- 


over, with mingled brains and gore. The ENcCien 
theatre abounds too much with ſuch images. 


Even che common ſentiments of epd "16" 


quire to be ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in 
order to give a thorough ſatisfaction to the audience. 


The mere ſuffering of plaintive virtue, under the tri- 
umphant tyranny and oppreſſion of vice, forms a 
diſagreeable ſpectacle, and is carefully avoided by all 


maſters of the theatre. In order to diſmiſs the audi. 
eace with intire ſatisfaction and contentment, the vir- 
tue muſt either convert itſelf into a noble courageoys 
deſpair, or the vice receive its proper puniſhment. 


Moer 5 painters appear in this light to have been 
very unhappy in their ſubjects. As they wrought for 
churches and convents, they have chiefly repreſented 


ſach horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and martyrdoms, * 
where nothing appears but tortures, wounds, execu- 


tions, and paſſive ſuffering, without any action or af. 
fection. When they turned their pencil from this 


- ghaſtly mythology, they had recourſe commonly to 


Ovid, whoſe fictions, tho' paſſionate and agreeable, 


are ſcarce natural or probable enough for painting. 


Vo L. I. 0 R - Tu c 


= * uch is that action, repreſented in the 

WF Ambitious Stepmother, where a venerable old man, 
raiſed to the height of fury and deſpair, ruſhes againſt. 
a pillar, and ſtriking his head upon it, beſmears it all 
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"Taz ſame inverſion of that principle, which is 
here infiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, as in 
che effects of oratory and poetry. Raiſe ſo the ſub- 
ordinate paſſion that it becomes the predominant, it 
ſwallows up that affection, which it before nouriſhed 
and increaſed. + Too much jealouſy extinguiſhes love: 
Too much difficulty renders us indifferent: Too 


much ſickneſs and infirmity PEN nth and un- 
Wxar fo diſagreeable 1 we diſmal, gloomy, 


diſaſtrous ſtories, with which melancholy people en- 


—_ ow —_—_— Tear, be- 
mp: ed with any ſpirit, 

genius ene conveys a pure uneaſineſo, and 
is attended with nothing that can ſoften RI" eo" 
man. 20 
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HE great mk of Tubes a: well as of opini- 
| ons, which prevail in the world, is too obvious 
not to have fallen under every one's obſeryation. Men 
of the moſt confined knowledge are able to remark a 


difference i in the narrow circle of their acquaintance, 
even where the perſons have been educated under the 
fame government, and have early imbibed the ſame 
prejudices. But thoſe who can enlarge their view to 
contemplate diſtant nations and remote ages, are ſtill 


more ſurprized at the great inconſiſtence and contra- 


diction. We are apt to call barbarous whatever de- 
parts widely from our own taſte and apprehenſion: 
But ſoon find the epithet of reproach retorted on 
us. And the higheſt arrogance and ſelf-conceit is 
at laſt ſtartled, on obſerving an equal aſſurance on all 
ſides and ſcroples, amidſt ſach a conteſt of ſentiments, 
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As this variety of taſte is obvious to the moſt care- 
leſs enquirer; ſo will it be found, on examination, 
ſentiments of men often differ with regard to beauty 
and deformity of all kinds, even while their general 
diſcourſe is the ſame. There are certain terms in 
every language, which import blame, and others 
praiſe ;. and all men, who uſe the ſame tongue, muſt 
agree in their application of them. Every voice is 
united in applauding elegance, propriety, ſimplicity, 
ſpirit in writing; and in blaming fuſtian, affectation, 
coldneſs, and a falſe brilliancy: But when critics come 
to particulars, this ſeeming unanimity vaniſhes ; "and 
it is found, that they had affixed a very different 
meaning to their expreſſions. In all matters of opi- 
nion and ſcience, the caſe is oppoſite: The difference 
among men is there oftner found to lie in generals 
than in- particulars ; and to be leſs in reality than in 

dontroverſy; and nen 
to find, tat they has been qui, hi a bo 


than on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics un- 4 


der the former obſervation, and to ſuppoſe, that in all 
queſtions, which regard conduct and manners, the 
difference among men is really greater than at firſt 


ſight it appears. a 
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all nations and all ages concur in applauding juſtice, 
humanity, magnanimity, prudence, veracity; and in 
blaming the oppoſite qualities. Even poets and other 


authors, whoſe compoſitions are chiefly calculated to 
pleaſe the imagination, are yet found, from Homer 


down to Fx N LON, to inculcate the fame moral pre- 
cepts, and to beſtow their applauſe and blame on the 
fame virtues and vices. This great unanimity is uſu- 
ally aſcrided to the influence of plain reaſon; which, 
in all theſe caſes, maintains ſimilar ſentiments in all 
men,, and prevents thoſe-controverfies, to which the 


abſtract ſciences are ſo much expoſed. So far as the 


unanimity is real, the account may be admitted as 
ſatisſactory: But it muſt alſo be allowed, that forge 
part of the ſeeming harmony in morals may be ac- 
counted. for from the very nature of language. The 
word, wirtus, with its equivalent in every tongue, 
implies praiſe; as that of vice does blame: And. no 
one, without the moſt obvious and groſſeſt impropri- 
ety, could. affix reproach to a term, which in general 
uſe is underſtood. in a good ſenſe ; or beſtow applauſe, 
where the idiom requires diſapprobation. '*HomtR's 

general precepts, where he delivers any ſuch, will 
never be controverted ; but it is very obvious, that 
when he draws particular piures of manners, and 
repreſents heroiſm in AciLLes and prudence in 
ULyssss, he intermixes a much greater degree of 


| ferocity in the former, and of cunning and fraud in 


the latter, than Faa8Lon would admit of, The ſage 
; R 3 ULYss8s8 
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3 in the Ga EER poet . to . in 
lies and fictions, and often employs them withont 

any neceſũty or even advantage: But his more ſeru | 
pulous ſon in the Fx EN epic writer expoſes him: 
ſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather than de part 
from the exatteſt line of . FIN 63. N 


K 3 2 n of — 3 in- 
6ſt very much on the excellent moral precepts, which 
are interſperſed throughout that wild performance. 
But it is to be ſuppoſed, that the Ar ABN words, 
which correſpond ' to the EnGi84, equity, juſtice; 
temperance, meekneſs, charity, were ſuch as, from 
the conſtant uſe of that tongue, muſt always be taken 
in a good ſenſe; and it would have argued the great · 

eſt ignorance, not of morals,” but of language, to 
have mentioned them with any epithets, beſides thoſe 
of app'auſe and approbation. But would we know, 
whether the pretended prophet had really attained a 
juſt ſentiment of morals? Let us attend to his nar- 
ration; and we ſhall ſoon find, that he beftows praiſe 
on ſuch inſtances of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty» 
revenge, bigotry, as are utterly incom patible w1 
| civilized ſociety. No ſleady rule of night ſeems there 
to be attended to; ; and every action is blamed or | 
praiſed, ſo far only as it is ee or hurtful to on 
true believers. | | 
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Tus merit of delivering true general precepts in 
ethics is indeed very ſmall. Whoever recommends 
any moral virtues, really does no more than is implied 
in the terms themſelves. The people, who invented 
the word charity, and uſed it in a good ſenſe, incul- 
cated more clearly and much more efficaciouſly, the 
precept, be charitable, than any pretended legiſlator 
or prophet, who ſhould inſert ſuch a maxim in his writ- 
ings. Of all expreſſions, thoſe, which, together with - 
their other meaning, imply a degree either of blame 


or approbation, e neg” to be perverted or 
miſtaken. » 


| oo amend Gr 20 29. forks. Sinden 
rule, by which the various ſentiments of men may be 
reconciled ; or at leaſt, a decifion afforded, confirm 


ing one ſentiment, and condemning another, 


Tuna is & ſpecies of philoſophy, kick cats r 
all hopes of ſucceſs in ſuck an attempt, and repreſents 


the impoſſibility of ever attaining any ſtandard of 
taſte. The difference, it is ſaid, is very wide between 


judgment and ſentiment. All ſentiment is right ; be- 
cauſe ſentiment has a reference to nothing beyond it- 

ſelf, and is always real, wherever a man is conſcious - 
of it- But all determinations of the underſtanding 
are not right ; becauſe they have a reference to ſome- 
thing beyond themſelves, to wit, real matter of fact; 
and are not always conformable to that ſtandard, 


R4 Among 
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Among a thouſand different opinions which dif- 
ferent. men may entertain of the fame ſubject, 
there is one, and but one, that is juſt and true; 
and the only difficulty is to fix and aſcertain it. 
On the contrary, a thouſand different ſentiments, 
excited by the ſame object, are all right: Becauſe 
jet. It only marks a certain conformity or rela- 
tion between the object and the organs or faculties of 
the mind ; and if that conformity did not really ex- 
it, the ſentiment could never poſſibly have a being. 
Beauty is no quality in things themſelves : It exiſts 
merely in the mind which contemplates them; and 
each mind perceives a different beauty. One perſon 
may even perceive deformity, where another is ſen- 
ble of beauty; and every individual ought to acqui- 
eſce in his own ſentiment, without pretending to re- 
gulate thoſe of others. To ſeek the real beauty, or 
real deformity is as fruitleſs an enquiry, as to pretend 
to aſcertain the real ſweet or real bitter. According 
to the diſpoſition of the organs, the ſame object may 
be both fiveet and bitter; and the proverb has juſtly 
determined it to be fruitleſs to diſpute concerning 
_ taſtes, It is very natural, and even quite neceſſary, 
to extend this axiom to mental, as well as bodily 
taſte; and thus common ſenſe, which is fo often at 
variance with philoſophy, eſpecially with the ſcep- 
tical kind, is faund, men ee den 3 
in e the ſame n W f 
ur 
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Bur thaugh this axiom, by paſſing into a proverb, 
ſeems to haye attained the ſanction of common ſenſe; 
there is certainly a ſpecies of common ſenſe which op: 
paſes, it, or at legſt ſerves, to modify and reſtrain... 
it. Whoever. would aſſert an equality of genius and. 

elegance between. OG1LBy and Mir rox, or Buxrat. 
and Abplsox, would. be thoughs to defend no leſs an 
extFaVagance, than if he had maintained a; molehill 
to be as high as TEXSN ITE, or a pond as extenſive 
as.chejocean, Tho! there may be found perſons, who. 


give. the preference to the former authors; no one. 


pays attention to ſuch a taſte; and we pronounce, 
without ſcruple. the ſentiment of theſe pretended. 122 


tics to be abſurd and ridiculous. The principle of the | 
natural equality of taſles is then totally forgot; F and 


while, we admit of it on 1 occaſions, Where the 
objects ſeem "near an equality, it appears an extrava- 
gant parad6x, or rather 4 palpable abſurdity, where" 

ores 10 dif 9 are e bs 0m; W 


* evident, de bone of che roles e 
are fixed by rea ſonings a priori, or can” be eſteemed 
abftrat conclufions of the underftanding, from com 
aring thoſt habitudes and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal aud immütable. Their foundation is the 


fame with that of all the praQical ſciences, experi- 


ene nor are they any ching but general obſerva: 
Lions, concerning what has been pages found, te | 
plea in al hf 8 55 ages, Many of the | 


tidy 1 


— 
- 
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beaut'es of poetry and even of eloquence are founded 
on falſhood and fiction, on hyperboles, metaphors, and 
an abuſe or perverſion of expreſſions from their natu- 
ral meaning. To cheek the ſallies of the imagination, 
and to reduce every expreſſion to geometrical truth 
and exactneſs, would be the moſt contrary to the laws 


of <riticiſm; becauſe it would produce a work, which, 


by univerſal experience, has been found the moſt in- 
pid and diſagreeahle. But tho” poetry can never ſub- 
mit to exact truth, it muſt be confined by rules of art, 
diſcovered to the author either by genius or obſerva- 
tion. If ſome negligent or irregular writers have 
pleaſed, they have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions. 
of rule or order, but in ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions : 
| "They have poſſeſſed other beauties, which were con- 
ſormable to juſt criticiſm; and the force of theſe beau- 
ties bas been able to oyerpower cenſure, and give the 
mind a ſati: faction ſuperior to the diſguſt ariſing from 
the blemiſhes. Ar1osTo pleaſes; but not by his 
monſtrous and improbable fictions, by his bizarre 
mixture of the ſerious and comic ſtyles, by the want 
of coherence in his ſtories, or by the continual inter- 
ruptions of his narration. He charms by the force and 
dlearneſs of his expreſſion, by the readineſs and vari- 
ety of his inventions, and by his natural piftures of 
the . paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the gay and amorous 
| kind: god ape th poly ey ran ar 
faftion, they are not able entirely to deftroy it. 
| co ly aſs ho far of e 
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which we denominate faults, this would be no objec - 
tion to criticiſm in general: It would only be an ob- 
jection to thoſe particular rules of criticiſm, which 
would eſtabliſh ſuch circumſtances to be faults, and 
would repreſent them as univerſally blameable. If 
they are found to pleaſe, they cannot be faults ; let 
the pleaſure, ae aunt: be ever * unex- 
pected and unaccountable. 


Bor though all the general rules of art are founded 
only on experience-and on the obſeryation of thecom- 


mon ſentiments of human nature, we muſt not ima- 


gine, that, on every » occaſion, the feelings of men 
will be conformable to theſe rules. Thoſe fines emo- 
tions of the mind are of a very tender and delicate 


and exactneſ, according to their general and effabliſh= 


ed principles. The leaft exterior hindrance-to ſuch 
fall ſprings, or the lealt internal diſorder, diſturbs 
their motion, and - confounds the operation of the 
whole machine. When we would make an/experi- 
ment of this nature, aud would try the force of any 
beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with care a pro- 
per time and place, and bring the fancy to a ſuitablk 
ſituation. and diſpoſition. A perfect ſerenity of mind, 


Oe ey a due attention to the ob. 
| e of oe cprumnces. be moving. oor 
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experiment will be fallacious, bee 


to judge of the catholic and univerſal beauty. The 
relation, which nature has placed between the form 
and the ſentiment, will at leaſt hy more obſcure ; and 
it will require greater accuracy to trace and diſtern it. 
We ſhall be able to aſcertain its inflaence not ſo much 
from the operation of each particular beauty, as from 
the durable admiration, which Attends thoſe works, 
that have ſurvived all the caprices of mode and faſhion, 
all the miſtakes of any rote; a pn watt 


*Þ 


Mans Howes; who pleaſed at PV and 
Nous two thouſand years gg, is fill admired at 
pin . +440 op ons ga ain 
able: to lindo his: als n 98 
may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator; 
but his reputation will never be durable or general. 
When his compoſitions are examined by poſterity or 
by foreigners, the enchantment is diffipated, and his 
Gaults-appear-in their true colours. | On the contrary, 
4 real genius, the longer his works endure, and the 
more wide they are ſpread, the more ſincere is the admi- 
ration which he meets with. Envy and jealouſy have 8 
pe too moch place io a narrow. circle; apd even familiar 
me” 1 acquaintance with his perſon may diminiſh the ap. 
| FEY: dye to his perfqrmances : But when theſe ob. 
ructions are removed, t "the beauties, Hh are natu- 
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= appears 70 that amidſt all the variety and 
eaprice of taſte, there are certain general principles 
of approbation or blame, whoſe influence a. careful 
eye may trace in all operations. of the mind. Some. 
particular forms'or qualities, from the original Airuc=, 
ture of the internal fabric, are culculated to pleaſe, 
and others to diſpleaſe; and if they fail of their ef- 
felt in any particular inſtance, it is from ſome appa- 
rent deſedt or imperſection in the organ. A man in 
| a fever would not inſiſt on his palate as able to decide: 

concerning flavours; nor would one, affected with the 
jaundice, pretend to give a verdi with regard ta 
colours. In each creature, there is a ſound and a de- 
afford us a true ſtandard: of take and ſentiment, If 
in the ſound ſtate of the organs, there be an entire or, 
a. conſiderable: uniformity of ſentiment among men, 
we may thence dexive an idea of the perſect beauty ; 


in like manner as the appearance of objects in day-, 
light to the eye of a man in health is denominated 


their trus and real colour, enen 
r . 


n gi. we; m2 5 £53 enn ni bs 
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0 :the influence. of 
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thoſe * n 
ment of beauty or deformity, - Tho ſome objects, by 


e ſtructure of the mind, be naturally calculated to 


ive pleaſure, it is not to be expected, that in every 
individual the pleaſure will be equally felt. Particu- 
lar incidents and fituations occur, which either throw 
a falſe light on the objects, or hinder the true from 
. eee N 
be e (ET the 


Ox obvious cauſe, ** 1 550 1a ebb 
ſentiment of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of 
imagination, which is requiſite to convey a ſenſibility 
pretends to: Every one talks of it; and would re- | 
- Siice every Rind of 'taſte or ſentiment to its ſtandard · 
But as our intention in this diflertation-is to mingle- 
ſome light of the underſtanding with the feelings of 
ſentiment; it will be proper to give a more accurate 
definition of delicacy, than has hitherto been ar- 
tempted: ' And not to draw our y from 
too profound a ſource, we err e 17 7 


noted oP in Don Þ bel 


Leu eee eee ee 2 
with the great noſe, that I pretend to have a. judg- 
ment in wine: This is a quality hereditary in our ſa- 
milly, Two of my kinſmen were once called u give 
eee — 


EY 
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de excellent, being old and of a good vintage; One 
of them taftes it; conſiders it, and after mature re- 
llection pronounces the wine to be good, were it not 
for a ſmall taſte of leather, which he perceived in it. 
The other, after uſing the ſame precautions, gives al- 
fo his verdict in favour of the wine; but with the re- 
ſerve of a taſte of iron, which he could eaſily dif. 
tinguiſh, You cannot imagine how much they were 
both ridiculed for their jadgment. But who laughed 
in the end? On emptying the hogſhead, there was 
Wend as thr beissen in! lt key wh Sloane Win: 
A 142 f 1 


as e ee keen e | 
taſte will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory.: Tho? ig; 
„e eee —— 
long un to the ſentiment, imvtnld ur — 
it muſt be allowed, that there are certain qualities in 
objects, uhich are fitted by nature to produce thoſe 
particular feelings. Now as theſe qualities may be 
found in a ſmall degree or may be mixed and con- 
— taſte is not affected with ſuch minute qualities or is 
| notable to diſtinguiſh all the particular flavours, amidſt 
the diforder, in which they are preſented. Where 
the organs ate ſo ſine, as io allow nathing to eſcape 
them; and at the ſame fo exact as to ;perceivecevery 
ingredient in NN PRINT call:delicacyi 
"ations" 3d of 644 3 MN $7 een 
$198 45 


/ 
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of taſte, whether we employ nnn. 


- tuxal or metaphorical ſenſe. Here then the general 


rules of beauty are of; uſe ; being drawn, from, eda- 
bliſhed models, and from the obſervation, of what 5 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes, when pt fented ſingly and in a 
high degree: And if the fame qualities, in a con- 
tinued compoſition and i in a ſmaller degree, affect not 
the organs with a ſenſible delight or aneghinels, we 

exclude the, perſon from all, pretenfions to, this. deli- 


cacy- . To produce tha general rules or avowed: 


patterns of compaſition is like finding the key with the, 


leathern thong; which juſtified the verdict of SN 
cono's kinſmen, and confounded thoſe pretended hides 


viko had condemned them. Tho” th&hogihead' had 
never been emptied; the taſte of the one was ſtill 
equally'delicate, and: that of the other equally dull 
and languid: Butrit and have been more difficult 
to have proved the ſuperiority. of the former, to the 


conviction of every by - ſtander. In like manner, tho? 
the beauties of writing had never been methadized, 


or reduced to general principles; the no excellent, 


models had ever been acknowledged; the different de- 
_ grees of taſte would: fill have ſubfiſted;:and the judg - 


ment of one man been preferable to- that of another; 
but ĩt would not have been ſo eaſj to filence the bad 
critic, who might always inſiſt upon his particular ſen- 
timont, and refuſo to ſubmie to his agtagoniſt. But when 


we ſho / kim an avowed principle of ut; when weil- | 


bis own particular taſte, he acknowledges to be conform- 
able 


; 
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able to the principle; when we prove, that the ſame 
Principle may be applied to the preſent caſe, where 


he did not perceive nor feel, its influence ; He muſt 


conclude, upon the whole, that the fault lies in himy 
ſelf, and that he wants the delicacy, which is requiſite 
to makd him ſenſible of every beauty and every ble- 
miſh, in any compoſition or diſcourſe. 


. 


Tis ackooulcdand to. be the perfection & every 


ſenſe or faculty, to perceive. with exactneſs its moſt 
minute objects, and allow nothing to eſcape its notice 


and obſervation. The ſmaller the objects are, which 


become ſenſible to the eye, the finer is that organ, 
and the more elaborate its make and compoſition. A 
good palate is not tried by ſtrong flavours; but by a 


mixture of ſmall ingredients, where we are ſtill en 


ible of each part, notwithſtanding its minuteneſs and 
its confuſion with the reſt. In like manner, à quick 
and acute perception of beauty and deformity muſt be 


the perfection of our mental taſte, nor can a man be 


ſiutisſied with himſelf, while he ſuſpects, that any ex- 
cellence or blemiſn in a diſcourſe. has paſſed him un- 


obſerved. In this caſe, the perfection of the man, 


and the perfection of the ſenſe or feeling, are found 


to be united. A very delicate palate, on many o- 


caſions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man 


himſelf and to his friends; but a delicate taſte of wit 


or beauty mult always be a defirable quality; becauſe 


it is the ſource of all the fineſt and moſt innocent en- 


joyments, of which human nature is ſuſceptible. In 
this 


7 440884 Y XRVL- 

this decifion the ſentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can fix or aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, 
it is ſure to be approved of; and the beſt way of 
fixing it is to appeal to thoſe models and principles, 
which have been citabliſhed by the uniform approba- 
tion and experience of nations _ ge. 


Bur cho there be vaturally a very wide difference | 


in point of delicacy between one perſon and another, 
nothing tends further to encreaſe and improve this 
talent, than prachice in a- particular art, and the fre- 
quent ſurvey or contemplation of a particular ſpecies 
of beauty. When objeQs of any kind are firſt pre- 
ſented to the eye or imagination, the ſentiment, which 
attends them, is obſcure and confuſed ; and the mind 
m, in a great meaſure, incapable of pronouncing con- 
_ cerning their merits or defects. The taſte cannot per- 
- ceve” the ſeveral excellencies of the performance; 
much le& diſtinguiſh the particular character of each 
excellency, and aſcertain its quality and degree. If 


it pronounce the whole in general to be beautiful cr 


deformed, tis the utmoſt which can be expected; and 
even this jodgment a perſon,” ſo unpraftifed, will be 
apt to deliver with great heſitation and reſerve. But 
allow him to acquire experience in thoſe objects, his 
feeling becomes more exaQ and nice: He not only 
t retrge- e e eee of each part, but 
ges ie ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and diſ- 
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tin& ſentiment- attends him through the whole ſur- 
gree and kind of approbation or diſpleaſure,” which 
| each part is naturally fitted to produce. The mift 
diſſipates, which ſeemed formerly to hang over the 
object: The organ acquires greater perfection In its 
operations; and can pronounce, without danger of. 
miſtake, concerning the merits of each performance. 
Tn a word, the ſame addreſs and dexterity, which 
praQtice gives to the execution of any work, is. all 
W by the ſame ende, in the Judging « of i it. 


80 ddvdiciijeons 1 is 8 to the diſcernment of 
. that before we can pronounce judgment on 
any work of importance, it will even be requiſite, 
that that very individual performance be more thats 

bnes peruſed by us, and be ſurveyed in different lights 
with attention and deliberation. There is a flutter or 
hurry of thought, which attends the firſt peruſal of 
any piece, and which confounds the genuine ſentiment 
of beauty. The reference of the parts is not diſ- 
cerned: The true characters of Kyle are little diſtin- 
guiſned: The ſeveral perfections and defects ſeem 
wrapped up in a ſpecies of (confuſion, and preſent 
themſelves indiſtinctly to the imagination. Not to 
mention, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, as 
it is florid and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt ; but being 
found 2 with a Joſt expreſſion either of 


N * "reaſon | 
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Apts; ſoon palls upon the. taſte, and is 
— 8 at lead rated at a "muck 
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Ii is impolible to continue in a the practice * « con- 
templating any order of beauty, without being bee 
quently obliged to form compariſons between the ſeve- 
ral ſpecies and degrees of excellency, and cſtimaing 
their propartion to each other. A man, who has had ng 
Opportunity of comparing the different kinds of beau- 
ty, is indeed totally unqualified to pronounce an pi: 
nion with regard to any object preſented to bim. 
By compariſon. alone we fix the epithets of praiſe or 
blame, and learn how. ta. aſſign the due degree of 


each. The coarſeſt daw bing of a fign-poſt contains a 


certain luſtre of colours and exactneſ of imitation, 
which are ſo far beauties, and would affect the mind 
of a peaſant or Indian with the higheſt admiration, 


The moſt vulgar ballads are not entirely deſtitute; of 
harmany or nature; and none but a perſon, familia- 
rized to ſuperior deautics, would pronounce their num 


bers harſh, or narration unintereſting. A great in. 


15 feriority of beauty gives pain to a perſon converſant 


ja the higheſt excellency of the kind, and is for that 
reaſon pronounced a deformity ;; As: the, moſt finiſhed 
objeft, with which we are acquainted, is naturally 
ſuppoſed to have reached, the pinnacle of perfection, 
and to be entitled to the higheſt applauſe. A many 


who has had opportunities of ſceing, and examining 
and 
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and weighing the ſeveral performances, admired in 
different ages and nations, can alone rate the merits 
of a work exhibited to his view, eee 


e hs roductions of genius. 


"Bur to enable him the more W this 
undertaking, he muſt preſerve his mind free from all 
prejudice, and allow nothing to enter into his conſide- 
ration, but the very object, which is ſubmitted to his 
examination. We may obſerve, that every work of 
art, in order to produce its due eſfed on the mind, 
muit be ſurveyed in a certain point of view, and can - 
or imaginary, is not con formable to that required by 
the performance. An orator addreſſes himſelf to a 
particular audience, and muſt have a regard to their 
particular genius, | intereſts, opinions; paſſions, and 
prejudices; otherwiſe he hopes in vain to govern their 8 
reſolutions, and inflame their affections. Should they 
even have entertained ſome prepoſſeſſions againſt him, 
| however utireaſonable; he muſt not overlook this diſs 
advantage: but before he enters upon the ſubject, 
muſt endeavour to conciliate their affeQion, and ac- 
quire their good graces. A critic of a different age 


or nation, who ſhould peruſe this diſcourſe, * muſt 
| have all theſe circumſtances in his eye, and muſt place 
himſelf in the ſame ſituation as the audience, in order 
hee winter tt nds e In like man- 
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þ ſhoald have s friendſhip 'vy eximity with the author, 


I muſt depart from this particular ſituation ; Aa he 


ſidering myſelf as a man in general, forget, if poſſible, 
my individual being and my peculiar circumſtances. 
A perſon, influenced by prejudice, complies not with 
| this condition; but obſtinately | maintains his natural 


performance. If the work be addreſſed to perſons of 
a different age or nation, he makes no allowance for 
their peculiar views and prejudices ; but full of the 
manners of his own times, raſhly condemns what 


| ſeemed admirable in the eyes of thoſe for whom alone 
the diſcourſe was calculated. If the work be executed 
for the public, he never ſufficiently enlarges his com- 
prehenſion, or forgets his intereft as a friend or ene- 
my, as a rival or commentator. By this means, his 
ſentiments are perverted ; nor have the ſame beauties 


and blemiſhes the ſame influence upon him, as if he 
had impoſed a-proper violence on his imagination, and 
had forgot himſelf. for a moment. 80 far his taſte 


evidently-departs from the true ſtandard ; Se; fh 


vn 2 loſes _ credit and pong, wy 


| 94 Fling chat, in all queſtions, ſubmitted 
to the underſtanding, prejudice. is moſt deſtruftive of 
ſound judgment, and perverts all operations of the in- 
tellectual faculties: It is no leſs contrary to good taſte; 
nor has it leſs influence to corrupt our ſentiments of 

. 


poſition, without entering into that required by the 


3 
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beauty. It belongs to good ſenſe to ckeek its influ- 
ence in both caſes ; and in this reſpect, as well as in 
many others, reaſon, if not an eſſential part of taſte, 
is at leaſt requiſite to the operations of this latter fa- 
culty. In all the nobler productions of genius, there 
is a mutual relation and correſpondence of parts; nor 
can either the beauties or blemiſhes be perceived by 
him, whoſe thought is not capacious enough to com- 
prehend all thoſe parts, and compare them with each 
other, in order to perceive the conſiſtence and uni · 
formity of the whole. Every work. of art has alſo 
a certain end or purpoſe, for which it is calculated; 
and is to be deemed more or leis perſect, as it is more 
or leſs fitted to attain this end. The object of elo- 
quence is to perſuade, of hiſtory to inſtruct, of poetry 
to pleaſe by means of the paſſions and the imagina- 
tion. - Theſe ends we muſt carry conflantly in our 
view, when we peruſe any performance ; and we muſt. 
be able to judge how far the means employed are 
adapted to their reſpective purpoſes. Beſides, every 
kind of compoſition, even the moſt is no- 
wing but a chain of propoſitions and reaſonings.; not 
always indeed the juſteſt and moſt exact, but ſtill 
plauſible and ſpecious, however diſguiſed by the co- 
louring of the imagination. The perſons, intro- 
duced in tragedy and epic poetry, muſt be repre- 
and acting, ſuitable to their characters and cireum- 
ſtances; and without judgment, as well as taſte and 
e » 2 invention, 


invention,” d poet ean never hope to ſucceed in ſo de- 


_ licate an undertaking. Not to mention, that the ſame 
excellence of faculties which contributes to the im- 


provement of reaſon, the ſame clearneſs of concep- 


tion, the ſame exactneſe of diſtinction, the ſame vi- 
vacity of apprehenſion, are efſential to the operations 


of trus taſte, and are its infallible concomitants. It 


ſeldom; or never happens, that a man of ſenſe, who 


has experience in any att, cannot Judge of its beauty ; | 


| and it is no leſs rare to meet with a man, who has a 
Jul taſte, withour's ſound | underſtanding. | 
— principles of taſte deniverſal 1 
 negrly, if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet er 

are qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or 


eſtabliſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard of beauty. 


eee net? 
as to allow the general principles their full play, and 
produce a feeling correſpondent to thoſe-principles. 

They either labour under ſome defect, or are vitiated 
by ſonie diſordet; and by that means, excite a fen- 


timent, which may be pronounced erroneous. \ When 


the critic has no delicacy, he judges without any diſ. 
tin&ion, and is only affected by che grofſer and more 


palpable qualities of the object: The ſiner touches 


fuſion and heſitation. © Where no compariſon has been 


employed, dhe moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as rather 


» e * þ 
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merit the name of deſects, are the objects of his admi- 
ration, Where he lies under the influence of preju- 
dice, all his natural ſentiments are perverted. Where 
good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to diſcern 
the beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the 
higheſt and moſt excellent. Under ſome or other of 
theſe imperfections, the generality of men labour; 
and hence a true judge in the finer arts Is obſerved, 
even during the moſt poliſhed ages, to be ſo rare a 
character: Strong ſenſe united to delicate ſentiment, 
improved by practice, perſected by compariſon, and 
cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics to 
this valuable character; and the joint verdi& of ſuch, 
wherever 8 15 W 

Ro wherd ace ack critics to be found ? By what 
marks are they to be known? How diſtinguiſh them 
from pretenders? Theſe queſtions are embarraſſing; 
and ſeem to throw us back into the ſame uncertainty, 
from which, during the courſe of this an we have 
- endeavoured to extricate ourſelves, 


Bun if we conflder the matter aright, theſe are 
queſtions of fact, not of ſentiment. Whether any 
particular perſon be endowed with good ſenſe and a 
delicate imagination, free from prejudice, may often + 
be the ſubject of diſpute, and be liable to great dif * 
. 3 e cuſſion 
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cuſſion and enquiry : But that ſuch a character is va- 
luable and eſtimable will be agreed by all mankind, 
Where theſe doubts occur, men can do no more than 
in other diſputable queſtions, which are ſubmitted to 
the underſtanding: They muſt produce the beſt ar- 
guments, which their invention ſuggeſts to them ; 
they muſt acknowledge a true and deciſive ſtandard 
to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence and matter 
of fat; and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch as 
differ from them in their appeals to this ſtandard. 
It is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, if we have 
proved, that the taſte of all individuals is not upon 
an equal footing, and that ſome men in general, 
however difficult to be particularly pitched upon, will 
be acknowledged by univerſal ſentiment to have a 
preference above others. 


Bur in reality the difficulty of finding, even in 
particulars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as it 
is repreſented. Tho? in ſpeculation, we may readily 
avow a certain criterion in ſcience and deny it in ſen- 
timent, the matter is found in practice to be much 
more hard to aſcertain in the former caſe than in the 
latter. Theories of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of 
profound theology have prevailed during one age: In 
— 2 theſe have been rg pen ex- 

theories = ſtems have fopplied their * which 
| again 


- 
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again gave way to their ſucceſſors : And nothing has 
been experienced more liable to the revolutions of 
chance and faſhion than theſe pretended deciſions of 
ſcience. The caſe is not the ſame with the beauties 
of eloquence and poetry. Juſt expreſſions of paſſion 
and nature are ſure, after a little time, to gain public 
vogue, which they maintain for ever. ArisTOTLE 
and PLaTo, and Ericukus and DescarTes, may 
ſucceſſively yield to each other: But TEN RENE and 
VirGiL maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire 
over the minds of men. The abſtract philoſophy of 
Cicero has loſt its credit: The vehemence of his 
oratory is {till the object of our admiration. 


THo? men of delicate taſte are rare, they are eaſily 
to be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety by the ſoundneſs of their 
underſtanding and the ſuperiority of their faculties 
above the reſt of mankind. The aſcendant, which 
iney acquire, gives 2 prevalence to that lively appro- 
bation, with which they receive any productions of” 
genius, and renders it generally predominant. Many 
men, when left to themſelves, have but a faint and 
dubious perception of beauty, who yet are capable 
of reliſhing any fine ſtroke, which is pointed out to 
them. Every convert to the admiration of the real 
poet or orator is the cauſe of ſome new converſion. 
And tho' prejudices may prevail for a time, they ne- 
ver unite in celebrating any rival to the true genius, 

82 | but 


* 
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but yield at laſt to the force of nature and juſt ſenti- 
ment. And thus tho“ a civilized nation may eaſily 
be miſtaken in the choice of their admired philoſo- 
- Pher, they never have been found long to err, in 
their affection for a favourite epic or tragic author. 


Bor notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a 
ſtandard of taſte, and reconcile the various apprehen- 
fions of men, there ſtill remain two ſources of vari- 
ation, which are not ſufficient indeed to confound all 

the boundaries of beauty and deformity, but will 
often ſerve to vary the degrees of our approbation or 
blame. The one is the different humours of parti- 
cular men; the other, the particular manners and 
Opinions of our age and country. 'The general prin- 
ciples of taſte are uniform in human nature: Where 
men vary in their judgments, ſome defect or per- 
verſion in the faculties may commonly be remarked ; 
proceeding either from prejudice, from want of prac- | 
tice, or want of delicacy ; and there- is juſt reaſon 
for approving one taſte, and condemning another. 
But where there is ſuch a diverſity in the internal 
frame or external fituation as is entirely blameleſs on 
both ſides, and leaves no room to give one the pre- 
ference above the other ; in that caſe a certain diver- 
fity of judgment is unavoidable, and we ſeek in vain 
for a ſtandard, by which we can reconcile the contrary 


ſentiments. 
| A YOUNxE 
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A vouxc man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be 
more ſenſibly touched with amorous and tender 
images, than a man more advanced in years, who 
takes pleaſure in wiſe and philoſophical reflections 
concerning the conduct of life and moderation of the 
paſſions. At twenty, Ovip may be the favourite 
author; HoRAcx at forty ; and perhaps Tacirus at 
fifty. Vainly would we, in ſuch caſes, endeavour to- - 
enter into the ſentiments of others, and diveſt our. 
ſelves of thoſe propenſities, which are natural to us. 
We chuſe our favourite author as we do our friend, 
from a conformity of humours and diſpoſitions. Mirth 
or paſſion, ſentiment or reflection; which ever of 
theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives us a: 
peculiar ſympathy with the writer who reſembles us. 


One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime ; ano- 
ther with the tender; a third with raillery. One has 
a ſtrong ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudi- 
ous of correctneſs: Another has a more lively feeling 
of beauties, and pardons twenty abſurdities and de- 
fects for one elevated or pathetic ſtroke. The ear of. 
this man is entirely turned towards conciſeneſs and 
energy; that man is delighted with a copious, 5 
and harmonious expreſſion. Simplicity is affected by 
one; ornament by another. Comedy, tragedy, fa-- 
tire, odes have each their partizans, who prefer that 
particular ſpecies of writing to all others. It is 
e e to conſine his approbation 

N 8 3 to: 


to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and condemn all 
the reſt. But it is almoſt impoſſible not to feel a pre- 


dilection for that which ſuits our particular turn and 


diſpoſition. Such preferences are innocent and un- 
avoidable, and can never reaſonably be the object of 
diſpute, becauſe there is no ſtandard, by which my 

can be decided. | 


. For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed with pic- 
tures of characters, which reſemble ſuch as are found 
in our own age or country, than with thoſe which de- 
ſcribe a different ſet of cuſtoms. *Tis not without ſome 
effort, that we reconcile ourſelves to the ſimplicity 
of antient manners, and behold princeſſes drawing 
water from a ſpring, and kings and heroes dreſſing 
their own victuals. We may allow in general, that 
the repreſentation of ſuch manners is no fault in the 
author, nor deformity in the piece; but we are not 
ſo ſenſibly touched with them. For this reaſon, co- 
medy is not transferred eaſily from one age or nation 
to another. A Frxencyuman or ENGLISHMAN is not 
pleaſed with the Anpria of TERENCE, or CIIT14 
of Mac#1aveL, where the fine lady, upon whom all 
the play turns, never once appears to the ſpectators, 
but is always kept behind the ſcenes, ſuitable to the 
reſerved humour of the antient Ga EKS and modern 
IraLllans. A man of learning and reflection can 
make allowance for theſe peculiarities of manners; 
but a common audience can never diveſt themſelves ſo 
8 far 
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far of their uſual ideas and ſentiments as to-reliſh pic · 
tures which no way reſemble them. | | 


And here there occurs a reflection, which may, 
perhaps, be uſeful in examining the- celebrated con- 
troverſy concerning antient and modern learning; 
where we often find the one fide excuſing any ſeeming 
abſurdity in the antients from the manners of the 
age, and the other refuſing to admit this excuſe, or 
at leaſt, admitting it only as an apology for the au- 
thor, not for the performance. In my opinion, the 
proper bounds in this ſubje& have ſeldom been fixed 
between the contending parties. Where any inno- 
cent peculiarities of manners are repreſented, ſuch as 
thoſe abovementioned, they ought certainly to be ad- 
mitted ; and a man who is ſhocked with them, gives 
an evident proof of falſe delicacy and refinement. 
The poets monument more durable than braſs, muſt fall 
to the ground like common brick or clay, were men 
to make no allowance for the continual revolutions of 
manners and cuſtoms, and would admit nothing but 
what was ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion, Muſt 
we throw afide the pictures of our anceſtors, becauſe 
of their ruffs and fardingales? But where the ideas 
of morality and decency alter from one age to ano- 
ther, and where vicious manners are deſcribed, with- 
out being marked with the proper charaQters of blame 
' and diſapprobation ; this muſt be allowed to disfigure 


the poem, and to be a real deformity. I cannot, 
nor is it proper I ſhould, enter into ſuch ſentiments; 
| and 


en 


and however I may excuſe the poet, on account af 
the manners of his age, I never ean reliſh the 
compoſition! The want of humanity and of de- 
cency, ſo conſpicuous in the characters drawn by 
ſeveral of the antient poets, even ſometimes by 
House and the GR SEK tragedians, diminiſhes con- 
Aderably the merit of their noble peformances, 
and gives modern authors a great advantage over 
them. We are not intereſted in the fortunes and 
{ſentiments of ſuch rough heroes: We are diſ- 
pleaſed to find the limits of vice and virtue ſo con- 
founded : And whatever indulgence we may give the 
writer on account of his prejudices, we cannot pre- 
vail on ourſelves to enter into his ſentiments, or bear 
ffection to characters, dirk we * 

to be blameable. 
. as 
with ſoeculative opinions of any kind. Theſe are in 
continual flux and revolution. The ſon embraced a 
different ſyſtem from the father. Nay, there ſcarce 
is any man, who can boaſt of great conſtancy and 
uniformity in this particular. Whatever ſpeculative 
errors may be found in the polite writings of any age 
or country, they detract but little from the value of 
"thoſe compoſitions. There needs but a certain turn 
of thought or imagination to make us enter into all 


me opinions, which then prevailed, and reliſh the 
ſentiments 
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ſentiments or concluſions derived from them. But a 
very violent effort is requiſite to change our judgment 
of manners, and excite ſentiments of approbation or 
blame, love or hatred, different from thoſe to which 
the mind . ü long cuſtom has been familiarized. 
And where a man is irhdent-of the rectitude of that 
moral ſtandard, by which he judges, he is juſtly jea- 
lous of it, and will not pervert the ſentiments of his 
heart for a moment, in complaiſance to any writer 
whatever, | 


Or all ſpeculative errors, thoſe which regard reli- 
gion, are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions of ge- 
nius ; nor is it ever permitted to judge of the civility, 


or wiſdom of any people, or even of ſingle perſons, 


by the groſſneſs or refinement of their theological 
principles. The ſame good ſenſe, that directs men 


in the ordinary occurrences of life, is not hearkened 
do in religious matters, which are ſuppoſed to be placed 


entirely above the cognizance of human reaſon. Up- 
on this account, all the abſurdities of the pagan fy 
tem of theology muſt be overlooked by every critic, 
who would pretend to form a juſt notion of antient 
poetry; and our poſterity, in their turn, muſt have 
the ſame indulgence to their forefathers. No religi- 
ous principles can ever be imputed as a fault to any 
poet, while they remain merely principles, and take 
not ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, as to lay him 
under the imputation of bigotry or ſuperſtitiun. Where 

that 
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that happens, they confound the ſentiments of mo- 
rality, and alter the natural boundaries of vice and 


virtue. They are therefore eternal blemiſhes, accord- 


ing to the principle abovementioned z hr are the 
prejudices and falſe opinions of the age ſufficient to 
Juſtify them, 

Ts effential to the Rowan catholic religion to in- 


ſpire a violent batred to every other worſhip, and re- 


preſent all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as the 
objects of divine wrath and vengeance. - Such ſenti- 
ments, tho? they are in reality extremely blameable, 
are conſidered as virtues by the zealots of that com- 
munion, and are repreſented in their tragedies and 
Epic poems as a kind of divine heroiſm. This bi- 


geotry has disfigured two very fine tragedies of the 


Fr x xc theatre, PoLieuvcTt and AruALIA; where 


an intemperate zeal for particular modes of worhio 


is ſet off with all the pomp imaginable, and forms 


the predominant character of the heroes. What 
« is this,” ſays the heroic Joa D to Jos ARE, finding 
her in diſcourſe with MaTaan, the prieſt of Baar, 
« Does the daughter of Da vip ſpeak to this traitor? 
« Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould open and 


'& theſe holy walls ſhould fall and cruſh you together? 
« What is his purpoſe? Why comes that enemy of 
God hither to poiſon the air, which we breathe, with 


4 his 


a as ot 


„ pour forth flames to devour you both? Or leſt 


— 
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* his horrid preſence ?” Such ſentiments are received 


with great applauſe on the theatre of Pa «15; but at 
London the ſpectators would be full as much pleaſed 


to hear AcHiLLEs tell AGgamgmNnoN, that he was a 
dog in his forehead, and a deer in his heart, or Ju ri- 


TER threaten JUNO with a ſound drubbing, if ſhe will 
not be quiet. 


ReL1ciovs principles are alſo a blemiſh in any 
polite compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtition, 
and intrude themſelves into every ſentiment, however 
remote from any connection with religion. Tis no 
excuſe for the poet, that the cuſtoms of his country 
had burthened life with ſo many religious ceremonies 
and obſervances, that no part of it was exempt from 
that yoak, It muſt be for ever ridiculous in PR- 
TRARCH to compare his miſtreſs, Laura, to Jesus 


CarisT. Nor is it leſs ridiculous in that agreeable 


libertine, Boccace, very ſeriouſly to give thanks to 
God Almighty, and the ladies, for their aſſiſtance in 
defending him againſt his enemies. | 


END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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